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HISTORY OF IRELAND 1798-1924 
CHAPTER IX 
IRELAND,. 1848-1870 


Bogus Land Reform—"Tho Pope’s Brass Band ”—Ecolesiastical Titles Act 
—Orange v. Green—Queen’s Visits—Irishs Church—Church Disestab- 
lishment—The Fenian Movoment—Progress and Poverty—Franchise, 


The Tithe Commutation Act, 1838, had quieted the tithe agitation ; 
the land question now began to come into prominence, It was, 
in truth, a much more serious question ; the tithes, which had never 
exceeded £600,000 a year; had been teduced to £400,000 a year b: 
the Act of 1838 ;* the rent roll of agricultural Ireland was betWeeri- 
£10 millions and £12 millions. 7 

The first attempt at land reform was a very puny measure. The 
Encumbered Estates Act, 1848, was passed for the purpose of facili- 
tating the sale of mortgaged estates; it was supplemented by a 
similar statute in 1849. Under the operation of these statutes, £23 
millions worth of property changed hands ; anf in 1858 the proceed- 
ings were transferred to a new Court, the Landed Estates Court: 

Apparently the idea underlying these statutes was that the 
estates, on being broken up, would pass to a new set of landlords, 
solvent and resident, more in tough with the people, and conse- 
quently more likely to be better disposed to the tenantry than the 
insolvent ‘and absentee territorial maghates whom they would 
displace. This hope, as experience showed, was utterly fallacious. 
The new landlords, many of whom were suécessful traders, invested 
their money in the estates with the view of getting the best possible 
return for it. Land jobbery could be made silccessful only by 
giving another turn to the screw ; the condition of the land workera 
was certainly not bettered by the change. 

Undue stress, as I think, has been laid by most writers on the 
evils of the absenteeism of the Irish landlords. It is obvious that 
a resident landlord is or tends to be a better specimen of his class 

vow, 1. 1 B 
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than an absentee. He is a neighbour who has the condition of his 
tenants before his eyes ; unless he is bereft of ordinary human 
instincts, he is likely to sympathize with them when, for one reason 
or another, their lot is harder to bear than usual; the tenant 
responds to sympathy and kindness. But the special of 
the relations between landlords and tenants in Ireland eliminated 
any possibility of the display of benevolence on the one hand or 
of loyalty upon the other. For reasons pointed out in a previous 
chapter, the antipathy was deep-seated and ineradicable. Accord- 
ingly, outside the Protestant districts of the country there was 
little or nothing to choose between the resident and the absentee 
landlord. To be sure, the resident might be kept in bounds by 
fear of assassination, while the absentee could view the possible 
sacrifice of his agent with some degree of equanimity. If thia 
factor made for some improvement in the resident system, it was 
counterbalanced by the friction likely to arise from the desire of 
the resident landlord, if he was rash enough to take a real interest 
in his estate, to improve it by enlarging the holdings upon it; so 
fnwarranted an intrusion was certain to be savagely resisted. 

It is, of course, true that the income of the absentée landlord, 
which was from £2 millions to £3 millions, was spent in England. 
But a superficial view of that aspect of the case exaggerates its 
importance. So much of the income as was spent in manufactured 
commodities would have been spent in English manufactured 
commodities, whether the landlord lived in England or Ireland ; 
so much of it as was spent in agricultural products created a demand 
for Irish agricultural. products which with English agricultural 
products, practically made up the supply for the United Kingdom. 
The evils of the absentee system were, therefore, of much smaller 
dimensions than was commonly supposed ; their existence, however. 
lent poignancy to the arguments of tenant reformers.* : 

Be that as it may, the result of the sale of the mortgaged estates 
showed that the transference of rights from one set of landlords to 
another effected no improvement whatever. «The new set of squir- 
eens were, on the whole, probably worse than the old proprietors. 
The history of the land question till 1881, when landlordism 

180 also, a good deal of nonsense was talked about the evil effects of 
middlemen. But as Butt said: “It is an absurdity to say that the exist- 
ence of middlemen was the cause of the miseries of the people. At the very 


worst they were the administrators of @ vicious system of land tenure, not 
its credtors.”-—The Irish People and the Irish Land, p. 111. 
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had its wings effectively clipped, is dismal reading—rackrenting 
by landlords; evictions if the rackrents were not forthcoming ; 
crime and intimidation by the tenants. John Bright, who had 
studied, to some purpose, the report of the Devon Commission 
— that “in the decade which followed the Famine, Ireland was 

‘a land of evictions.’ 1 

It was the old story of the two classes pitted against each other— 
the damnable legacy of the confiscation of Catholic land by English 
. Protestant invaders. ‘“ Don’t let us disguise it from ourselves, 
there is a war between landlord and tenant—a war as fierce and 
relentless as though it were carried on by force of afms,” said 
Mr. Bright. To the same effect is an editorial of The Times of 
May 30, 1850: 


‘*Two classes in Ireland stand arrayed in deadly hostility to each 
other ; the proprietors of the land on the one side, the holders and tillers 
of it on the other. Sympathy for the miseries of each other seems 
entirely to have left the breasts of both parties. The laty, indeed, 
looks with different eyes upon the acts of the two bands carrying on 
this deadly strife. But what says that overriding and predoniinant 
law which makes the preservation of our lives the strongest impulse 
of our nature? And what are our emotions instinctively resulting 
, from these great necessities of our being when this tale of mutual 

wrong and vengeance is related?” 


Between 1849 and 1856, of the 1,479916 who left Ireland, it was™ 
calculated that 259,382 did so as the result of evictions. Most 
of these evictions were for non-payment of rent. In the instances 
where they were the result of an effort by the landlords to 
consolidate small holdings and thus to improve their estates, they 
were still more fiercely resented, being attributed to caprice or 
bigotry. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that each year brought 
forth its ‘cropof crime. Crime, however, had a tendency to diminish, 
Many of the youths who, had they stayed at home, would have 
joined a Ribbon or other kindred society, left the country for the 
United States, where they nursed a vengeance which, in the » long, 
run, was fully to be satiated. The polic were growing in efficiency 

‘ and discipline. The crimes were the spasmodic products of private 
vengeance rather than the results of the activities of large scale 
secret socicties ; their number varied from year to year. In 


1 John Bright’s Speech in Dublin, October 20, 1866. - 
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1850 Lord Clarendon, the Lord Lieutenant, was so delighted with 
his rule thet he said thet but for Dolly’s Brae } and ite consequences, 
“Treland was more free, on the whole, from religious, as well ag 
political agitation and agragrian outrage than at any period 
within recollection.” : But his elation was short lived ; “ the Irish 
newspapers continue to give appalling accounts of the state of that 
unhappy country ” is the comment of.the Annual Register in 1852.2 
The brutalizing effect of the conditions in which the peasants lived, 
wrahown by the charge of the Judge of Assize at Cork in 1860 (Lord 
Justicp Christian). “The peasantry of this part of the country 
use towards each other deadly weapons with a ferocity such aa is 
not to be surpassed by what takes place amongst the most savage 
tribes inhabitating any portion of the earth.” 

After the collapse of the 48 movement, Gavan Duffy and some 
others who were salved to Ireland from the wreck, turned their 
attention to the land question. Duffy formed » Tenant Right 
Party having as its programme what were called the three “ F’s ” 
—fixity of tenure, fair rent, and free sale. The programme was 
reasonable, and for a time seemed likely to create an all-Ireland 
movement. The Ulstermen were never thoroughly satisfied about 
their “custom”; it was vague and had no force of law. In 
January, 1850, & meeting of tenantrighters was attended—mirabile 
dictu—by sixteen Presbyterian ministers and a Catholic priest ; the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ulster presented a petition praying that the 
Ulster Custom should be given the force of law; various small 
tenant right. societies were formed all over the country. At a 
meeting held in Dublin on August 6, 1850, Dr. MeKnight, editor 
of the Banner of Ulster, presided, and all creeds were represented. 
A tenant right league was formed ; fifty Parliamentary candidates 
were chosen ; Gavan Duffy, Frederick Lucas, John Francis Maguire, 
Patrick MacMahon, George Henry Moore, and Sharman Crawford 
were the chief men of the movement. 

The movement, happily conceived and for a time so promising, 
collapsed. There was no great national response, and it came to a 
full stop in 1852. Until 1880, when the isqlation of a Mayo land 
agent gave a new word to the English language and put a new 
weapon into the hands of the peasantry, crime was the sole effective 
instrument whereby the dreadful lessons of the ah land system 


1 As to which see p. 8. 2 Chronicle, p. 7. 
* Indeed, The Nation had agitated the question cine 1842, 
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were impressed upon the minds of those responsible for the well- 
being of the country. Gavan Duffy, disheartened, left Ireland for 
Australia ; he there became a most loyal British subject ; achieved 
distinction as Prime Minister (1871-1873) and Speaker of the House 
of Assembly of Victoria; waa knighted in 1873, and died in 1903. 

The failure of the Tenant Right movement of 1850 was partly 
due to the terribly depressed, condition in which the people found 
themeelves after the Famine; and still more, as I suspect, to the 
fact that Duffy and his comrades were not big enough for the job. 
Had O’Connell, instead of vapouring about repeal, put his mighty 
genius into a movement of the kind, he would have ante"dated land 
reform by fifty years. 

Popular writers, however, attributed the failure to the defection 
of the Pope’s brass band and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 


Every Irish patriot has his mental chamber of horrors. Therein 
he ranges the figures in Irish history whom, rightly or wrongly, 
he has been told to hate ; they are accorded priority in accordance 
with their supposed demerits ; it is of little account that, for the 
most part, he knows nothing of their story. Upon this principle, 
or want of principle, the order usually is—Elizabeth, Cromwell, 
Pitt, Castlereagh, Sadlier, Keogh. It is not without interest to 
see upon what grounds Sadlier and Keegh merit this loathing. 

Sadlier was » Tipperary Catholic who engaged in the business of & 
' parliamentary agent in London. He made some money and thought 
that he saw, in Ireland, the prospect of adding to it without much 
trouble. The Irish peasant had a habit of keeping his money, when 
he had any, inastocking. Ifa great financial maghate from London, 
at whose frown kings and princes were supposed to tremble, could 
induce them to deposit it with him, the buried treasure could be 
put to the most profitable use and the Biblical precept would be 
fulfilled. Se Sadlier founded a bank, which was soon filled with 
the gold that rich Tipperary soil, when properly worked, never 
fails to produce in abundance ; his financial power grew and grew. 
But he also wanted political power, for the sake of the place it 
would give him in London society. He became a full-blown Irish 
patriot, ardent to devote his business talents and industry to the 
service of his country. 

Keogh was a successful Catholic barrister, of the genial, breezy, 
mellifiuent, eloquent, popular type. His hyperbole was only a shade 
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‘ess than that of O’Connell. He also placed his services with the 
popular party. 

At the General Election in 1852, the pair were loudest of all the 
popular platform speakers in their protestations of zeal for faith 
and fatherland. : 

At this period the germ of the notion that the Irish popular party 
should be independent of all British parties had scarcely sprouted. 
It was not till many years after that a pledge-bound Irish party 
was formed, to sit, act, and vote, as one man, and incapacitated 
from gffice-holding. The speeches of Sadlier and Keogh, if they did 
not in express terms undertake to refuse office, implied that their 
patriotism was of the sea-green incorruptible shade to which the 
offer of office would be an insult. So ultramontane were they, so 
filled with zeal for Mother Church, that they had a perfect retinue 
of bishops and priests in their train. Subscquently, when their 
reputation was at a discount, the real patriots dubbed these darlings 
of ecclesiasticism the ‘‘ Pope’s Brass Band.” They were duly 
returned for Parliament ; Lord Aberdeen and the Whigs came into 
power; Sadlier and Keogh were offered preferment ; they accepted 
it. Sadlier was made a Lord of the Treasury, Keogh became 
Solicitor-General of Ireland. Having got office, their seats were 
vacated, and they had to present themselves for re-election, The 
Duffyites tried to rouse the country against them. 

’ But the local bishops and priests were satisfied either that the 
worthies had been guilty of no breach of faith at all or had 
sufficiently explained it. With the aid of the local ecclesiastics, 
Keogh was triumphantly re-elected, though Sadlier lost his seat 
at Carlow by eight votes. Ostensibly.at any rate, it is for 
their political conduct that they have ever since been pilloried 
as traitors to their country. It may be that their subsequent 
career has had a certain retro-active influence upon their political 
reputation. Sadlier overreached himself in his financial dealings ; 
there was a run on his bank in 1856. A crash followed ; the savings’ 
of many poor people disappeared; many were left destitute ; 
Sadlier committed suicide by taking poison. Keogh’s judgment 
in an election petition tried some years later gave mortal offence. 
He branded several bishops with the stigma of intimidation ; his 
judgment itself, probably warped and envenomed by the notion 
that he had not received fair play, is a specimen of what a judicial . 
pronouncement should not be—full of acerbity and virulence. 
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But, all the same, justice has not been quite done to either Sadlier 
or Keogh. Every popular Irish writer has carefully suppressed 
the fact that in 1853 they resigned office for conscience sake. On 
a motion dealing with the Irish Church revenues, Lord John Riksell, 
who waa Foreign Secretary, permitted strong observations to escape 
him upon the desire of the Catholic clergy for political power ; 
their aims, he said, were inconsistent with loyalty, with liberty, 
with freedom of thought. Sadlier and Keogh, with another 
Catholic named Monsell, resigned. The Prime Minister intervened, 
wrote them a letter disclaiming Government responsibility for the 
Russell speech, the sentiments of which “ are not shared in By me 
nor by many of my colleagues” ; “ Lord John Russell desires me 
to say that he did not impute want of loyalty to the Roman 
Catholics’; he begged tho resignations to be withdrawn, which 
was done. The incident shows Sadlier and Keogh in a light not 
familiar to the Irish people. 

The Pope had the temerity, in 1850, to issue a document dividing 
England into ecclesiastical districts, investing the Catholic bishops 
with territorial titles, and appointing Cardinal Wiseman Archbishop 
of Westminster. There was a terrific hubbub. A frightened Protest- 
ant nation vented its feelings in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 
1851, passed by 438 to 95, prohibiting the use of such titles. The 
Catholic bishops, however, went on using the titles. Nobody was 
8 bit the worse. The Catholic Church got the benefit of a grievance. 
The Act was never put in force ; and the nation, looking rather 
shamefaced and silly, repealed it in 1871. In Ireland, the bishops 
had always freely used their territorial titles; and had-been so referred 
to in official documents ; and thi practice continued, though the 
Act applied¢o them. It seems to me, however, as far-fetched to 
attribute the failure of the Tenant Right movement to the storm 
in the teacup which the episode aroused as to attribute Orange fury 
in the anti-Home Rule campaign to the proud possession by Ireland 
of one live Papal Marquis having a territorial title in Ireland— 
the Marquis MacSwjnney of Mashonaglass in the County of Kerry. 

In the north the fires of sectarian hatred, smouldering all tho 
time, were fanned {nto flame by the annual processions. “The 
Orangemen chose July 12, the anniversary of the Battle of Aughrim," 


1 This was tho decisive victory in the campaign between William and 
James. The ‘ Twelfth ” is, however, usually associated in the popular mind 
with the Battle of the Boyne, fought on July 1 (old style). 
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as an appropriate day to demonstrate their hatred of Popery and 
their veneration for the memory of King William. On that day, in 
all the paraphernalia of their order, with all the bands, banners and 
flags they can muster, they turn out to a man and indulge themselves 
in a perfect orgy of hatred of their Catholic neighbours. The 
Catholics, whenever and wherever their numbers warrant it, and 
sometimes when and where they do not, have a demonstration on 
August 15,1 of less imposing dimensions and more subdued in tone. 
Dolly’s Brae, in the county of Down, presented an edifying spectacle 
of religious fanaticism on July 12, 1849. hero was the usual 
Orange procession ; a conflict arose with a Catholic procession ; 
the Orangemen frecly uscd deadly weapons ; they shot four Catholics 
dead, and wounded thirty or forty ; they slaughtered a boy of ten, 
beat in the skull of an idiot named Sweeney, dragged an inoffensive 
man from his house into his garden and stabbed him to death. This 
glorious crusade was either shared in’or countenanced by several 
magistrates, including the Lord Roden, who was so incensed because, 
as he alleged, Thomas Drummond did not give fair play to the Orange 
lambs; Roden and several other magistrates were dismissed for 
their conduct. , 

Year in and year out, conflicts of this kind, though not always 
attended with such deadly consequences, either took place or were 
prevented by the presence of large bodies of soldiers and police, 
There have beon scores of savage riots in Belfast. In 1857 party 
feoling ran very high. The Protestants started street preaching ; 
the Catholics would, on no account, allow it; for days the city 
was held by hostile mobs throwing paving stones or discharg- 
ing revolvers at each other, and, to vary the monotony, at the 
police. at 

The Queen came to Ireland in 1849, paying @ visit to Dublin, 
Cork, and Belfast. The Lord Mayor and Corporation of Dublin, 
which by this time was a popular body, received her in state, 
handing over the keys of tho City to the Sovereign. Tho British 
ministers who were responsible for the visit must have been much 
impressed by this loyalty as well as by the applause of a populace 
who at all times were only too ready to shout themselves hoarse 
at any pageant that released them from their slums and gave some 
respite from their drudgery. In 1861 the-Queen, accompanied by 
the Prince Consort, again visited Ireland ; again there was great 

1 A Catholic holy day—the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
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enthusiasm, notably on the part of the peasants in the vicinity 
of Killarney, where the Royal party stopped at the castle of the 
Catholic nobleman, Lord Kenmare. 

The year 1869 saw one of the Irish grievances decently interred. 
The Tithe Commutation Act 1838 had taken much of the sting 
out of the tithe question :—it commuted all Irish tithes into a rent 
charge amounting to three-fourths of the tithes theretofore payable ; 
the rent charge was made payable by the landlords. The burden 
accordingly became merged in the rent ; it was, further, very slight, 
probably not more than £400,000 on the whole country. The 
whole question of the Irish Church slumbered until 1863, when 
an agitation was commenced fer its disestablishment. There was 
a full-dress debate in that year on the question, which came before 
the House also in 1865 and 1866. Eventually, in March, 1868, in 
a debate on a motion by Sir John Gray, an Irish member, Mr. 
Gladstone “at last launched beforo Parliament the memorable 
declaration that the time had come when the Church of Ireland 
as a church in alliance with th8 State must cease to exist.” 2 Where- 
upon. the Irish Attorney-General was moved almost to tear’ by 
“the communistic tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s speech—it . was 
destructivé of the rights of property.” Gray’s motion was beaten 
by 195 to 183. The General Election which followed was fought 
on the Irish Church Disestablishment issue. 

What fools we mortals be. The Irish Protestants were in a 
panic of fear and rage on the subject of a measure which has cer- 
tainly not weakened and in all probability haa strengthened their 
position. The Orangeman excelled himself in forebodings, threats 
and treasonable bombast. He called down vengeance from Heaven 
upon all and sundry who would disestablish the Church. Religion 
was in danger; the Protestant succession was in danger; Ireland 
was in dangey; the Empire was in danger. “If they ever dare,” 
gaid the Rev.John Flanagan at Nowbliss, Co. Monaghan, “ to lay 
unholy hands upon the Church, two hundred thousand Orangemen 
will tell them it shall wever be ;” and the Northern Whig (Belfast) 
said that if the Queen gave her assent to the Bill, “ her crown would 
be kicked into the Boyne.” The holy rage waxed equally strong 
in the South. Said Rev. W. H. Ferrar at Rathmines, Dublin, on 
March 6, 1868, “If the Establishment be destroyed, there shall 
not, there must not, be peace in Ireland. If they want us to die 

1 Morley, II, 245. 
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martyre, we will die as soldiers.” Mr. Fautkiner, K.C., after- 
wards Recorder of Dublin, told Mr. Gladstone “ that if they could 
not valiantly succeed, they could nobly die.” Less vehement, but 
possibly more dismal, was the pronouncement of the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin : 


“If you overthrow the Irish established Church you will put to the 
Irish Protestants the choice betweon apostasy and expatriation, and. 
every man among them who has money or position, when he sees his 
Church go, will leave the country. If you do that, you will find Ireland 
so difficult to manago that you will have to depend on the gibbot and 
the~sword.”” 


Gladstone went on his way unperturbed. He took lofty ground : 


“In the removal of this establishment I see the discharge of a debt 
of civil justice, the disappearance of a national, almost a world-wide 
reproach, a condition indispensable to the success of every effort to 
securo the peace and contentment of that country ; finally, relief to a 
devoted clergy from a false position, cramped and beset by hopeless 
prejudice, and the oponing of a freer career to their sacred ministry.” 


The British public were by now heartily sick of the Irish Church 
and its monstrous pretensions. Gladstone won decisive victories 
in the English boroughs and all over Scotland. In the new House 
of Commons the Conservatives could only muster 272 out of a total 
of 659 representatives. 

Gladstono carried his Bill in the Cornmons by a majority of 114. 
Amendments made by the Lords were so drastic that the measure 
was nearly being wrecked ; but ultimately a compromise was arrived 
at, and with some amendments the Bill went through the second 
chamber with a majority of 33. The method adopted to deal with 
the tithe rent charge was to pay it off on a 4} per cent. basis; the 
landlords repaying the purchase money to the Government by annual - 
instalments of £3 10s. 6d. on every £100 advanced, for a period of 
45 years. Compensation was paid to incumbents«and curates ; 
Church property was, for a period of ten years, vested in a 
Commission, thereafter in a governing body to be elected by the 
clergy and laity of the disestablished Church and to be incorporated. 

The annual grants to Maynooth College, now amounting to 
£26,000 a year, and to the Presbyterian Church, amounting to 
£45,000, were abolished. In lieu thereof they received a bulk sum 
calculated at fourteen years’ purchase of the grants. The financial 
transaction left a surplus of £7 millions, which was to be devoted 
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as Parliament should direct to relief in case of Irish emergencies. 
So disappeared for ever from the arena of Irish politics a subject 
of acute controversy. ) 

It is not without interest to note that the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment Act of 1869 was.a breach—though a perfectly right 
and proper breach—of the Act of Union, which expressly provided 
for the continuance of the Irish Church) Three other breaches 
can be suggested. The first is that the’ taxation of Ireland was 
based upon principles which violated the Act of Union. I have 
shown, I venture to think conclusively, that this is a fallacy. The 
second is in reference to the duty on coal which was the subject: of 
@ discussion between the Irish law officers and the English law 
officers in 1817. I think the Irish view was right; but the matter 
was a small one, and when it was brought to the notice of the Cabinet, 
the Irish view—in spite of the English legal opinions to the contrary 
—was allowed to prevail. The third is a breach which was com- 
mitted at Ireland’s request and was in Ireland’s interests. The 
Act of Union provided for certain dutics against English goods 
coming into Ireland from Great Britain until 1820; to help"the 
Irish manufacturers who asked for an extension of the tariff period, 
the duties were allowed to remain till 1823. 


A hotbed of Irish revolutionary zealots had been forming in the 
United States of America. 

From 1847 onwards the emigrant ships were crowded to suffo- 
cation with young men and young women from Ireland in quest of 
a land where there was ‘‘ work and bread for all.” ? 

Within the quarter of a century that followed 1846, two millions 
of the Irish race emigrated.? They were ignorant and pliable 
peasants, near to destitution, many of them with frames en- 
feebled by want. They found themselves in uncongenial sur- 
roundings, doomed by want of skill and education, to take their 
place amongst the scum of the great cities, their pay the worst 
and their toil the hardest in a great industrial community. Before 
they left, the agitator at home had told them where to lay the blame 


1 Pp. 124 ef seq., vol. I. 

*Words of the “ Emigrants’ Lament,” a touching song written 
by Lady Dufferin. 

* Cairns’ Fragments on Ireland, p. 141. The cost of emigration per head 
in 1825 was £20 ; it dropped to £10, £6 and £5; in 1863 it was, in » steamer 
£4 15s., in a sailing vessel £2 17s. 6d. (bid.) 
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for their exile. The Irish-American political leader, took up their 
political education where the agitator at home had left off. The 
famine was England’s work ; she had caused it and, having caused 
it, had gloated over it. It was her way of exterminating the Gael. 
At her touch Irish industry had shrivelled ; her vampire grip had 
choked the country’s resources ; Ireland, but for British rule, would 
be a land flowing with milk and honey, a powerful rival of Britain 
_ incommerce, industry and world power, inhabited by 25 millions ! of 
people, breathing the free air of Heaven, tilling their own soil, living 
happy and holy lives. There would have been no need for any of 
the race to eke out a scanty livelihood in the hard and demoralizing 
conditions in which the emigrants found themselves. 

On this foundation was raised a structure of undying hatred to 
the British Empire. There was no one with education, courage, 
strength, knowledge, will, or influence to combat these absurdities. 
On the contrary, if an improvement in their own condition or an 
increase in the knowledgo or the education of themselves or their 
children created a tendency to recast their opinions, there was 
alwhys the self-seeking politician or journalist at hand to inflame 
them anew. Frank Hugh O’Donnell tells of an Irish-American 
who had been through the famine days and who told O’Donnell, 
“© God t every day of my life I curse the England that murdered 
father and mother, and all the family.”? The uneducated Irish 
were not to blame for having conceived the most virulent animosity 
against the country that was supposed to have compassed. their 
ruin and that of their native land: nor for having deemed no 
method too low or too savage for the destruction of the oppressor. 

Fioinn was a celebrated chieftain of the Christian era; and the 
“Fenians ” were the men of Fioinn, a standing militia or warlike 
caste. In 1863, or perhaps a few years earlier, a society called 
after the followers of Fioinn was formed in Chicago of Irish«Ameri- 
cans. It was a secret society, oath bound, with secreé signs, having 
for its object the establishment of an Irish Republic. The law of 
the Catholic Church is inflexible against secret oath-bound societies ; 
and the society was unsparingly denounced by Irish and Ameri- 


1 This was the figure of the Irish propagandists of the period. With a 
like density of population France would have 186 millions of inhabitants | 
Later Irish propagandists have been more moderate, Arthur Griffith put the 
figure at 20 millions. For a comparison of Ireland’s population density with 
that of other countries, sce vol. I, p. 278. 

2 O'Donnell, I, 280. 
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can Catholic bishops and priests: but it flourished, nevertheless. 

John O’Mahoney was the first “Head Centre” of the society. 
A member named James Stephens, who undertook to organize 
Ireland, founded the Irish People, the first issue of which appeared 
in Dublin on November 28, 1863. This paper was edited by John 
O'Leary, assisted by Thomas Clarke Huby and Charles James 
Kickham, and taught the most open sedition under the nose of 
the Chief Secretary at Dublin Castle. It was a pungent sheet: 
there is no small grain of truth in this: « - 

“ The Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, while it never did a partiele 
of good to the masses of the people, to-day more oppressed than ever, 
has had the specious appearance of removing a grievance and an 
ignominy ; and so has taken away one healthy element of wrath against 
British rule from the minds of the people, who unfortunately, are in 
most cases moro influenced by shows than realities, In a word we do 
not hesitate to say that Emancipation has done more harm than good.” 


The termination of the American war of secession had left a 
great number of generals, colonels, majors, captains and what not 
stranded for want of occupation. Ireland was to become a happy 
hunting ground for a number of them, of Irish extraction. Colonel 
Thomas J. Kelly was sent by the American Fenians to Ireland in 
1865. Tynan, in his History of the Puvincibles, draws an absurd 
picture of the readiness of Ireland about the time Kelly arrived 
with the fiery cross : ‘‘ Seldom in the checkered history of Ireland, 
if ever in recent times was Irish manhood better organized to take 
the field than during that year of 1865.”1 Thesbook, however, 
contains very illuminating as well as very accurate observations 
on the stuff of which the rank and file of the Irish insurgenta is 
made and of the motives on which they act. “ With great pain and 
reluctance ” the author endorses ? Parnell’s reférence to the Irish 
tenant farmers as selfish and ready to sacrifice country for class. 
The respectable farmers “are the most unpatriotic portion of the 
Trish community. They have never taken any part as a class in 
Trish politics unless their landed interests were at stake °;” the small 
holders have “one perpetual struggle for existence; they have 
little time to give their country ;” * “The farmers’ sons have 
invariably been good and loyal Irish patriots, before they, in turn, 
took to farming themselves ;’’® “ talk of the English garrison of 
landlords! Why, they would be multiplied one hundred fold, if these 


1 Tynan, p. 72. 4 Ibid., p. 59. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 
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grievances could possibly be settled by a native Parliament! ;” the 
farm labourers ‘“‘ have always been ready to do any good in the 
Trish cause if they were able.””? Thomas Mooney, one of the leaders, 
wrote : “we want to give each peasant forty acres at least for 
ever.” 

The dupes in Ireland were fed on fables about the position in 
America ; those in America on fables about the position in Ireland. 


“The men in America were told the most exaggerated stories of 
the position in Ireland and the amount of arms they possessed, While 
the men at home were all but convinced that an Irish-American ex- 
pedition of at least 5,000 men armed with Spencer repeating rifles and 
accompanied by artillery would be landed upon the Irish shores, and 
that the American movement owned a fleet of ships and had crews 
and soldiers in their employ with the secret connivance of the U.S. 
Government.” 3 


France, Russia and the United States were to co-operate,’ and 
the best generals in the world who had smelt powder at Gettysburgh 
were at Ireland’s service. But, in practice, all these great military 
designs boiled down to a plan to seize the Pigeon House Fort at 
Dublin, a yokel rising in Kerry and other minor performances of 
the like description. 

Tynan blames Stephens for the fiasco. But the “ old man of the 
sea,” as Tynan calls Stephens, could probably have done no better. 
Tynan’s judgment upon Stephens is warped by the fact that Tynan 
was an open advocate of assassination—he defends the Phonix 
Park atrocities, for example—while Stephens always denounced 
assassination. In truth, the peasants were in the state of lethargy 
from which Smith O’Brien could not rouse them in 1848; there was 
not a ripple on the surface of public opinion in France, the United 
States or Russia. A fiasco certainly it was. In the month of 
September, while they were talking of the Pigeon Hoyse adventure 
the Government made its swoop. A number of* leaders were 
arrested in the office of the Irish People in Parliament Street.5 
A well-known Irish-American, Charles Underwood O’Connell, was 
arrested on landing at Queenstown. Several were tried, convicted 


1 Tynan, p. 59. § Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 74. * Ibid., p. 76. 

* Including O’Donovan Rossa, the registered editor, and several others who 
were on tho staff of the paper; others were taken at various places in the 
country—the Annual Register styles them “a class somewhat above the 
Jowest—medical students, law clerks, shopmon, tavern keepers, commercial 
travellers, tailors.” —Annual Register, 1865, p. 172. 
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and sentenced to varying terms of penal servitude, which, however, 
came to an end in 1870 when the inevitable amnesty was granted. 
Two. of the prisoners, Pierce Nagle and Patrick Power, became 
informers, and gave evidence against their fellows.! Luby, on his 
trial, emphatically repudiated the allegations of assassination which 
had been made against him. Stephens, when brought before the 
Court, boldly denied its jurisdiction to try him: he was aided by 
@ prison warder to escape, made his way to France and finally to 
the United States of America, 

The real danger was the presence in Ireland of the fire-eaters who 
had served in the American War; but the cold-blooded arrests 
prevented them from showing the mettle they were made of. The 
local police sergeant, with grim amusement, watched them as they 
let their moustaches grow and cultivated a Cork accent. They lay 
low, and ultimately, when opportunity served, re-embarked for 
America, driven, as so many other Irish- Americans have been driven, 
to the sad conclusion that Ireland, in rebellion or out of rebellion, 
does not present so many chances to the adventurous genius as is 
usually supposed. A ship, big with the fate of Ireland, and appro- 
priately named Hrin’s Hope, sailed from the U.S.A. in April, 1867 ; 
it carried a cargo of officers, arms and ammunition; on landing 
at Helric Head, Waterford, the warriors, thirty in number, were 
taken to the local bridewell. 

About 800 peasants rose in Kerry in 1867. They sacked a couple 
of coastguard stations ; seized a quantity of arms ; shot a mounted 
policeman who was carrying despatches; and cut the telegraph 
wires. On the approach of troops they retreated to the mountains 
where they were rounded up and arrested. An armed band, with 
blackened faces, attacked a Martello Tower at Fota near Cove (or 
Queenstown) ; surprised the men in charge ; seized a quantity of 
arms and ammunition; and were never afterwards heard of. 
There was an affair at Tallaght, in February, 1867, but a few police- 
men quelled it. 

An attack on Chester Castle—to which arms had been removed 
from the Pigeon House Fort—was planned. The news of it got 
about somchow. Counter preparations were made, and the attack 
never came off. The arrest of some persons who were supposed 
to be implicated led to an event which, trivial in itself, has never- 


eee Register, 1865, Trial of Thomas Clarke Luby, Chronicle, 
p. 232. 
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theless some real importance in Irish History. Two Irish-Americans, 
“Colonel” Kelly and “‘ Captain’ Deasy, were arrested under the 
Vagrancy Act. A plan was made to rescue them on September 18, 
1867, on their way, on remand, from the prison at Manchester to 
a prison at Bellevue, outside that city. The prison van was held 
up ; the attackers found a difficulty in breaking open the structure ; 
one of them put a revolver to the lock of the door and fired ; the 
shot killed a Sergeant Brett who was at the other side of the 
door. 

~ Three men named Allen, Larkin and O’Brien, who were leaders 
of the rescuing gang, and one of whom, Allen, seems to have fired 
the fatal shot, were put on trial for the murder of Sergeant Brett, 
They were convicted and executed. From the purely technical 
point of view, there is no doubt but that they were guilty of murder ; 
but the capital sentence was, nevertheless, a piece of monstrous 
folly and injustice. England, however, was suffering from a bad 
attack of nerves. Unseen foes lurked in every corner; the case 
got none of the calm deliberation which it deserved. In Ireland, 
the executions wrought the people into a frenzy of rage. They 
were not executions at all, but “murders”; great processions 
took place in honour of the ‘‘ Manchester Martyrs ’—in Manchester, 
Dublin, Cork. The Dublin procession attained magnificent pro- 
portions ; sixteen thousand people, drapers’ clerks, publicans’ 
clerks, mechanics, labourers, sailors, quay porters, followed three 
hearses. The celebration became an anniversary. In patriotic foel- 
ing it was comparable to the 12th of July celebrations in the North. 
The constitutional nationalists and constitutional press lent their 
voices to the uproar ; A. M. Sullivan walked in the Dublin pageant. 
The attitude of the constitutionalists on this and similar occasions 
is remarkable. In the abstract, no words were too harsh to apply 
to the physical force men; but if these latter were punished for 
a practical illustration of their principles, it became, apparently, 
the duty of the constitutionalists to show them every sympathy. 
The flare-up of the physical force movement was to be put down 
by pouring oil upon it. We shall see a striking example of this in 
Mr. Dillon’s pronouncements after the ‘rebellion ef 1916. The 
execution of Allen, Larkin and O’Brien would seem a somewhat 
paltry occasion to be made the subject of a National Anthem ; 
but “God Save Ireland,” from the pen of T. D, Sullivan, himself 
a constitutionalist, served that purpose, until it was displaced, 
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in the Sinn Fein era, by a more worthy ditty—* The Soldiera 
Song.” 1 

These exploits were followed in December, 1867, by an attempt 
to blow up the Clerkenwell Prison, in which two men named Burke 
and Deasy, who were charged with being implicated in the Fenian 
conspiracy, were detained. ‘The explosion blew down several 
houses, shattered windows in all directions, and levelled a consider- 
able length of the outer wall of the prison. One man was killed on 
the spot ; three others died immediately afterwards ; forty mothers 
were prematurely confined ; twenty of their babies died and the 
rest came into the world dwarfed or otherwise injured ; two women 
went mad; one hundred and twenty persons were wounded, of 
whom fifteen lost their eyes, legs or arms. The occurrence did 
not effect the release of the prisoners. 

Tynan tells of a pretty plot to take advantage of the English 
reform agitation in 1866. A great meeting was called in Hyde 
Park for July 23, and was proclaimed. The Irish republicans, 
armed with revolvers, were to be on the ground, “ if possible to 
commence a bloody fray between the people and the soldiery 7 
the crowd were expected to rush the gates of the Park. 


“Tt was expected by tho Irish leaders that the fiery Tory earl would 
send the Guards, foot and mounted, to disperse the crowd, and then 
would come the hour to strike. On the advance of the military the men 
were to receive orders to open fire; this would be applying a torch 
to a powdor barrol; a torrific explosion would have been heard all 
over the land.” 


In connection with another mecting called for, May 4, 1867: 


“The Irish plan of campaign was to skirt the English crowd, keoping 
the English masscos between them and the foo 3 as the British military 
bore down on what they considered a mob the Irish were to open fire 


— 





1 The words df the first verse of Mr. Sullivan’s song are :— 


Hith upon the gallows tree 
Swung the noble hearted three, 
By the vengeful tyrant stricken in thoir bloom ; 
But they met hirg face to face 
With the courage of their race, 
And they went with soula undaunted to their doom. 
Refrain—God save Ireland, said the heroes, 
God save Ireland, say we all, 
Whother on the scaffold high 
Or the battle ficld we die, 
Oh, no matter when for Erin dear we fall. 


VOL. I. 
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all along the line, a signal to be given when the first volley was to be 
discharged.” 4 


But all these delightfully blood-curdling anticipations were doomed 
to be disappointed. The good sense of the English people does 
not permit of revolutions that lead to anarchy ; their revolutions 
have always been on the grand scale, ending it may be, in the well 
ordered execution of a King or a Minister. There was no disorder 
on either occasion; the Irish republicans never fired a shot. 

It ia lamentable, but true, that this nefarious Fenian business 
was a botter method than any other of focussing the attention of the 
Westminster Parliament and of British politicians on Ireland. ‘“ It 
has only been since the termination of the American war, and the 
appearance of Fenianism that the mind of this country has been 
greatly turned to the consideration of Irish affairs.” The horror 
felt by most people at the Clerkenwell affair was modified by the 
belief that it led to the disestablishment of the Irish Church and 
the Land Act of 1870. 

‘Fhe most remarkable man thrown up by the Fenian movement 
was Michael Davitt, of whom some account will be given later. 
For the present it is sufficient to say that he was convicted of com- 
plicity in the Chester plot, sentenced to penal servitude and released 
on ticket of leave in 1878. To quote Tynan’s opinion of him : 


“ Michael Davitt, now a sincere believer in the blessings that Ireland 
can receive under a foreign flag if local laws are only made if Dublin, 
was at this poriod an Irish Nationalist,? and a very fiery and enthusi- 
astic member of the Irish Republican Brotherhood,’’4 


Ag in the other periods we have examined, progress and poverty 
co-existed. The towns improved, the farmers with large or medium 
size farms improved, the small holder remained where he was, 
entrenched in poverty and ignorance. 

Nassau Senior, who was a strict economist, in hif preface to the 
first volume of his Journals relating to Ireland, gives his account 
of the condition of the country, which, however, must be discounted. 


1Tynan, p. 145. 

4 Speech of Gladstone, Houso of Commons, March 30, 1868. 

* At this time the extrome Irish section called thomselves “ Nationalists ” 
and the Home Rule party ‘‘ Provincialists.” It was not till several years 
after that tho Irish constitutionalista came to be generally known ag ‘‘ Nation- 
alists.”” 

“Tynan, p. 158. 

6 Published in 1868; the last of his papers was written in 1858. 
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by the reflection that he was not alone anti-Catholic but offensively 
80; 


“Though the aspect of Ireland is somewhat changed since 1852 and 
much since 1844, I doubt whether any great real alteration in the 
habits or feelings of the people has taken place. They still depend 
mainly on the potato. They still depend rather on the occupation 
of land, than on the ways of labour. They still erect for themselves 
the hovels in which they dwell. They are still the tools of their priests ; 
and the priests are still ignorant of the economical laws on which the 
welfare of the labouring classes depends. They are still the promoters 
of early and improvident marriage, they still neglect to preach to thgir 
flocks the prudence, parsimony, industry, cleanliness and other self- 
regarding virtues on which health and comfort depend ; they are still 
the enemies of emigration; they arc still the enemies of every im- 
proving landlord ; ! they are still hostile to a Government which has 
seized the property of their Church—which refuses, or at least neglects 
to provide for the spiritual instruction of the great mass of the people, 
and everywhere, except in its workhousos and in its gaols ignores the 
existence of a Roman Catholic Clorgy.” ® 


According to Abbé Perraud 3 the gross produce per acre in England 
was £8, in the lowlands of Scotland and in Ireland only £4. = 

There was, of course, much discontent: the Annual Register of 
1868 refers to Lord Stanley’s description of the condition of Ireland 
as “the question of the hour,” and records the fact that it was 
frequently referred to in the parliamentary discussions of the 
ensuing Seasion. 

But, on the other hand Lord Palmerston in 1856 said: “if you 
compare the state of the country now with what it was 30 or 40 
years ago, there is a great, a visible, and a general improvement.” 
Lord Stanley in 1868 said: 


“The material condition of Ireland is not bad, certainly it is far 
above the average of what it has been in former years ; the peasantry 
are better fed, ketter clothed, and better paid than they were twenty 
years ago.” . 


Lord Mayo gave some statistics : 


“During the present generation there has been a great increase 
in the acreage under cultivation (from 13,000,000, to 15,400, 000), in 





1 This means overy landlord ‘who ‘wished to “improve ” his estate by 
evictions, and enlargement of holdings. Senior was emphatically a “larga 
culture” man. 

* Senior had a bee in his bonnet on the subject of State payment of the 
Catholic clergy. 

° Ireland in 1862, p. 148. 
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the value of stock—£21,000,000 in 1841 to £50,500,000 in 1866; more 
than £18,000,000 has been advanced from the Treasury for improvement 
purposes ; there has been increase in rents and wages, and in the 
consumption of beer and spirits and deposits.” 


Senior makes frequent references to the disastrous effect upon 
industry of the ferocity of the Irish skilled workman: ‘of this 
period, he says :1 

“The combinations and the trades-unions are little less ferocious 
than they were in 1838. Ireland is still governed by two codes, dis- 
similar, and often opposed: one drawing its validity from Acts of 
Parliament and maintained by the magistrates—the other laid down 
by the tenants and enforced by assassination.” 


The qualification for the franchise in Ireland had been raised in 
1850 to a rateable valuation of £12 a year, thus reducing the number 
of electors from 264,000 to 172,000.2 A Reform Act of 1868 fixed 
this Borough franchise in Ireland at £4, thereby adding 9,813 to 
the 30,700 existing borough clectors. It also extended the lodger 
franchise to Ireland.- 


1 Prefaco to Journal, * Annual Register, 1850, p. 96. 
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There was a backwash of the Fenian movement in 1870. An 
enterprising ‘‘ General”? named O’Neil put himself at the head of 
& body of Irish Americans and proceeded to assert the principle 
of self-determination for Ireland, by an invasion, from the United 
States, of the peaceable Dominion of Canada. But this fine flight 
of fancy camo to a speedy end; the invaders were only a couple 
of hours over the border; a single volley sent them to the right 
about, with the loss of one man. The United States Government 
arrested the ringleaders; but the sentences which they received 
were soon afterwards remitted. In the following year a somewhat 
similar attempt on Manitoba met with the like fate. O’Donovan 
Rossa and Devoy, and three other Fenian prisoners, who had been 
released, left Ireland for New York. They got a tremendous 
reception ; and with that courtesy which the American legislative 
houses of this period consistently showed to rebels, whatever their 
merits, against British rule, the House of Representatives carried 
a resolution of welcome by 172 to 31. 

Treland had -passed through a curious cycle of vicissitudes of 
agricultural activity. Owing to the dampness of the climate, the 
country is more suited for pasture than for tillage. In 1760 and 
the following years there was a widespread attack of cattle murrain 
in England and on the Continent ; Ireland became almost exclus- 
ively a cattle raising country. During the last quarter of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century the growth 
of England’s industries, a succession of bad seasons in England, 
the adoption by the Irish legislature of absurd corn laws, giving a 
bounty on the export of corn and prohibiting its import, and the pro- 
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tracted war with France, raised the price of corn and gave a strong 
stimulus to tillage. Prices fell with a crash when peace came ; 
cereals in 1822 had fallen to a price which was less than one-third 
of the prices prevailing five years before Still there were the 
British corn laws, which favoured the Irish corn producer at the 
expense of the British consumer. When Peel in 1846 made corn 
from every quarter duty free, he swept from Irish corn production 
the last crutch upon which it leaned ; Ireland went back to pasture 
again. One result was a tendency to the enlargement of holdings s 
the other was an inability to pay the rents that had been fixed in 
the good times. 

Land reform in Ircland is an interesting example of political 
evolution. Political progress is like scientific progress; the ex- 
periment or discovery which to-day is a matter of surprise and 
wonder is a commonplace to-morrow. The containing wall which, 
in his vanity, tho politician thought to be permanent, is levelled 
by the tide of public opinion, and another put up in its place. The 
sane fate, in time, befalls the new structure. The process is endless. 

The Liberal Brougham, in his day, denounced security of tenure 
as confiscation; Cavour, the greatest Liberal in Europe, was of 
the same opinion? Much later, Conservative leaders denounced 
the claim for tenant right as sheer communistic robbery ; “tenant - 
right was landlord wrong”; Lord Palmerston, in 1864, spoke of 
“communistic views disguised under the term of tenant right ” ; 
O’Connell scarcely dared to hope for land reform. 

Yet in 1870, the tenant got a quasi security of tenure by the 
operation of the compensation clauses on eviction, and the states- 
men of the day dismissed the subject from their minds as settled. 
Again the question ‘came to the fore in 1881, when the tenants 
obtained the three F’s—Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure and Free Sale, 
which had at one time been the maximum of their hopes. Still 
the discontent persisted, and the Land Purchase Acts of 1885 and 
others that followed, were required before a final solution was 
arrived at. But is even that final? What of the landless man 
whom a century of catchword politics has taught to look forward 
to a land distribution in which he will share ? 

The painful slowness with which British statesmen came to & 


1 Cairn’a Fragments on Ireland, p. 176, citing Tooke’s History of Prices 
vol. IL, pp. 19-23, 77-86 
Phoughts on Ireland, P- 86. 
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real understanding of the Irish land problem is easily intelligible. 
Their own atmosphere was one of respect for the rights of property 
and of contract. Landlordism was 2 natural, and almost a sacred 
institution, serving, on the whole, a useful purpose, contributing 
ita share to the capital of the industry and to the improvement 
material, moral, and intellectual, of the people. The notion of 
drastio interference with the supposed right of the landlord to deal 
as he liked with his own, permeated slowly through the crust of 
, Property worhip. An English statesman, moreover, found it 
impossible to conceive a peasant mentality that looked on the 
landlord as an alien robber. 

Foreign publicists were the first to point to the radical cure for 
the ovils of Irish landlordism ; the revolution had created in the 
French mind a new orientation on the subject of property rights, 
especially landed property rights. Moreover, it is surprisingly 
easy to be sagacious and liberal when dealing with the problems 
of another country. De Beaumont writing in 1839, and Von 
Baumer in 1835,! had advocated State purchase of the land and 
the establishment of peasant ownership. Of English writers, Sohn 
Stuart Mill was one of the first to set some limits to the doctrine 
that a man could do what he liked with his ownland. He pointed 
out the difference between land and other commodities ; that it 
was not man’s handiwork ; that it was an essential of subsistence ; 
that it was limited in extent. He likened it to the air but pointed 
out that the air was limitless; if a body of persons could control 
the air, should they, he asked, be allowed to let it out on their 
own conditions? To-day, Mill’s doctrine of the right of State 
interference is acknowledged by most to be at the root of the 
condition of all property, irrespective of its nature ; property must 
be held and used in such a fashion as not to conflict with the interests 
of the community on whose good will and coherence, in the long 
run, the whole gocial order depends. Where there is a clash between 
private interests and the public weal, the private interests—as 
house-owners found during and after the Great War—must give 
way. Of the big poljticians, John Bright was one of the first 
converts to the three F’s. But these sweeping reforms had to 
wait till 1881 for accomplishment ; the path to the statute book 
was strewn with difficulties. 


4 England in 1835, vol. TII, p. 199; see Abbé Peraud’s Ireland in 1862, 
p. 159. 
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Hampered as he was by the difference between his atmosphere 
and the Irish atmosphere, the British statesman, however, could 
comprehend the injustice of a system under which the landlord 
could filch the fruits of his tenant’s industry, either by raising the 
rent or by eviction followed by a letting to the highest and best 
bidder. Consequently, the first effort at reform was in the direction 
of securing the tenant against capricious eviction and confiacation 
of his improvements. 

In 1853, a Bill brought in by Napier, the Irish Attorney-General 
in the Conservative Government of the Earl of Derby, to protect 
the tenants from the confiscation of their improvements passed 
and emerged through a second reading in the House of Lords; 
there was a change of ministry and the Bill was dropped. A 
similar measure passed the Commons in 1854. In the Lords, Lord 
Donoughmore moved and Lord Dufferin supported the second 
reading—they were both Irish landlords. It got to a committee 
who reported against it; and the measure was lost. In each of 
the years 1855, 1856, 1858, measures of a like import were wrecked 
upon the disputed point, whether a tenant’s right to compensation 
for improvements, in the event of his eviction, should be confined 
to improvements executed in the future or should extend to im- 
provements whensoever executed. The Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1860, entitled the tenant to compensation for prospective im- 
provements made with the landlord’s consent. It was a paltry 
measure and did nothing to solve the question. So the matter 
remained till the Land Act of 1870. 

Even Isaac Butt, one of the keenest analytical minds Ireland 
ever produced, who made a profound study of the Irish land prob- 
lem, failed to fathom the depths of the antipathy which made the 
existence of Irish landttdism, as a permanent institution, impossible. 
He was of opinion that a full and complete remedy would be found 
in fixity of tenure at a reasonable rent. We shall see, as our 
history proceeds, how grievously he was in error. He enunciated, 
however, five propositions, which are unassailable.? 

I ° 
The position of the occupiers of the soil of Ireland is at present 


. generally that of sorfs, without any security either for their tenure or 
the fruits of their industry. They are dependent for their very means 





ze = = aa 
1 Land Tenure in Ireland, p. 43. 2 Ibid.; p. 58, 
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of existence on the will of their landlord, while the amount of that 
which is called rent is regulated, not by any economic law, but by the 
disposition of the landlord to extort and their own ability to pay. 


oa 

This state of things has originated remotely, perhaps not very 
remotely, in the fact that English power confiscated the whole property 
of our island, and placed over the inhabitants alien and hostile 
proprietors without making any sufficient provisions to secure or 
protect the right of the old inhabitants to live upon the soil, (Butt, 
in a footnote, in The Irish People and the Irish Land, p. 58, adds—Some 
provision was made for this purpose in the settlements of King James ; 
even in those of Oliver Cromwell there was a pretence at making it. 
Inadequate as their provisions were, especially in the latter case, they 
wore defeated by the venality and the rapacity of those to whom the 
administration of Irish affairs was entrusted.) 


TI 


Tho evil effects of the original injustice were creased by the influ. 
ence of the laws, which for a long period after tho confiscation, reduced. 
a great proportion of those oceupying the soil to the condition of slévea 
in the religious and political disabilities to which they were subjected. 


Iv 


They have beon up to the prosont hour aggravated and continued 
by the antagonism of religion, of habits and of race, which exista 
between the class that constitutes the owner, and that which supplies 
the tillers of the soil. 


v 


The events of tho last fifty years have brought these evils to a climax, 
which is now rapidly completing the oxtermination of tho old Irish 
race, 


The Landlord and Tenant Act 1870 was the first substantial 
step in Trish land reform. 

It contained three main provisions. In the first place, it gave 
the force of law to the Ulster custom, and to any custom, outside 
the province of Ulster, analogous to the Ulster custom. Upto this 
time, that custom had none of the force of law; it was merely an 
understanding between landlord and tenant, that the tenant should 
not be unfairly treated, that the rent should not be unduly raised, 
and that the tenant, if he chose not to stay on, should have the 
right to sell his interest in the farm. It varied very much on 
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different estates,! but generally comprised “five leading fea- 
tures 7? -— 

“Firat: The right or custom in general of yearly tenants, or those 
deriving through thom, to continue in undisturbed possession so long 
aa they act properly as tenants and pay their rents, Second: The 
correlative right of the landlord periodically to raise the rent, so as to 
give him a just, fair, and full participation in tho increased value of the 
land, but not so as to extinguish the tenant's intorest by paying a rack 
rent. Third: The usage or custom of the yearly tenants to sell their 
interest, if they do not wish to continue in possession, or if they become 
urfable to pay the rent. Fourth: The correlative right of the landlord 
to be consulted and to exercise a potential voice in the approval or 
disapproval of the proposed assignee. Fifth: The liability of the 
landlord if taking land for his own purposes from a tenant, to pay the 
tenant the fair value of the tenant right.” 


In tho second place, the statute punished the landlord and gave 
a solatium to the tenant, in the case of eviction. If a tenant were 
evicted he could in most cases claim from his landlord compensa- 
tion for improvements, whether made before or after the passing 
of the Act, and damages not exceeding a scale laid down in the 
Act, for disturbance. 

Third, the statute enabled a tenant, # his landlord were willing 
to sell the holding, to purchase it, the State lending two-thirds of 
the purchase money, which was to be paid back by the tenant by 
annual instalments of 5 per cent. of the money advanced, ex- 
tending over a period of thirty-five years. Finally, the Act com- 
pelled the landlord of small holdings, of which the valuation did 
not exceed £4, to pay the entire of the Grand Jury cess and to pay 
a half in other cases. 

The Act had certain defects. Farmers whose holdings were £50 
in annual valuation could contract out of its benefits. There were 
certain classes of leaseholders and others who were excluded from 
the Act. Even in cases where compensation could be claimed, it 
might pay the landlord to evict and recoup himself, by the much 
higher rent which the keen land competition would ensure to him. 
In cases where the rent was £15 or over 3 there was nothing to prevent 

1 Judgment of Lord Chancellor Sullivan in McElroy v. Brooke 16 L.R.I., 
at p. 69, cited Cherry, Irish Landlord and Land Purchase Acts, 1893 ed., p. 150. 

4 Judgment of Courity Court Judge Blake in Graham v. Earl of Erne, Donnell’s 
R., p. 465, cited Ibid., p. 150. 

= ere the rent was under £15 a tenant who refused to pay an increased 
rent could claim compensation for disturbance, if he satisfied the tribunal 
that the increase was exorbitant. 
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the landlord from raising the rent; and if the tenant refused to 
pay, he could on eviction claim compensation for improvement 
only, but not for disturbance. The purchase clauses were more 
or less nugatory ; few tenants could afford to pay down the third 
of the purchase money required. : 

Nothing further, however, was done until the bad harvests of 
1878 and 1879 forced on the great Land Act of 1881. 

Iseac Butt ! traces the Ulster custom to the conditions attached 
by the various English sovereigns to the grants made by them to 
the undertakers or settlers from Great Britain whom they planted 
jin freland: The facts seem to establish that it was no part of the 
design of the settlements to crush tho native Irish out of existence. 
King James in his plantation of Ulster was very explicit. The 
undertakers did not take absolutely ; they were bound not to set 
the lands at uncertain rents, or for a less term than for twenty-one 
years or three lives ; 3 “‘ in other parts of Ireland there was an equal 
if not as explicit an obligation to give ‘ fixity of tenure’ to the 
occupiers of the soil.”? But the will of kings is apt to be frustrated 
by those whom they depute to see that it is enforced. The under- 
takers broke the conditions ; those who were set over them were venal 
or lax ; “ even the personal interference of King James was unsuccess- 
ful in completely carrying out the conditions of the plantation.” ¢ 

The result was that, outside Ulster, the conditions were flagrantly 
broken and no security put in their place. The Catholic native 
was too feeble to resist, and the antipathy between him and his 
landlord forbade any arrangement based on mutual good will. 
In Ulster the Presbyteriaia Scot was of sturdier mould, for he had 
not been under the heel of class, religious, or race oppression. There 
was this bond between’ him and his landlord, that each was an 
intruder and knew he was looked on as such. The religious gulf 
was not so wide or deep. When the conditions of the King’s grants 
were not fulfilled, other conditions were substituted which, if less 
formal, were of equal force. These substituted conditions were the 
“Ulster Custom.” 

Butt says of it: > » 


“ The fulfilment of that obligation has been forced upon the landlords 
in Ulster, because they had to deal with a tenantry belonging to the 





1 Butt, pp. 35, 37, et seg. 
4 For this, Butt cites Carte’s Life of Ormonde, see Ibid., p. 35. 
* Ibid. p. 40, “Ibid. p. 37. 8 Ibid, p. 40. 
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dominant class, It was neglected in other parts of Ireland, because 
the old population was crushed down by civil war and penal laws. 
Even in Ulster the prevalence of tenant right and of Protestantism 
will be found to be nearly identical in the several districts.) 


The Protestant agricultural community in the north have been 
on the whole immune from agrarian disturbances. The Land 
League never got a real footing amongst them. They have always 
given the appearance of a thrift, industry, and skill superior to the 
rest of the island. 


‘*When the travellor gets into the north-east region of the island,” 
wrote Abbé Perraud,? ‘‘he is struck by the difference evident to the 
least observant ; which shows itself in the state of cultivation, the 
condition of the farmer and the general appearance of the country.” 


This superiority is certainly not due to any advantage of soil, 
for the soil of North-East Ulster is certainly no better than 
that of the rest of Ireland? It was apparently not due to any 
lowering of rents, for the rents paid by the Protestants of North- 
East, Ulster were at least as high as those paid by the Catholics 
elsewhere. Remarkable figures were given on this point by Glad- 
stone in 1870 when moving the Land Bill of that year.4 In 1779 
the rental of the counties in which the Ulster custom prevailed 
(which, substantially, is Protestant Ulster) was, £990,000 ; in 1870 
it was nearly three times as great—£2,830,000. On the other hand, 
the rental of the rest of Ireland which was £5 millions in 1779 was 
only £9,200,000 in 1870.5 


1 Tt ia not out of placo to note that Butt (p. 41) has something further to , 
say for King James in reforence to his plantation of Ulster, ‘‘ with respect to 
the plantation of Ulster, a very great injustice has been done to King James ” ; 
of the forfeited lands, a large proportion was reserved for the Irish, without 
conditiona as to religion: the escheated lands were granted to 104 English 
and Scottish adventurers, 56 servitors, and 286 natives. Butt attributes the 
plunder of the natives to “‘ those whom unfortunately and unwisely the 
English Government protected as the instruments and upholders of its 
power,” the commissioners that were appointed; “abuses were practised, 
cruelly unjust and oppressive ’’ (p. 43). 

2 Ireland in 1862, p. 143. 

4 Abbé Peraud thought the counties of Derry, Antrim and Down, “ among 
the most fertile of Ireland ” (Zbid.). But in truth the natural qualities of the 
soil of these counties is not above the average of Jreland and is much below 
that of many counties in the South. Mr. Gladstone, in introducing the 
Land Bill of 1870, gave some proof that Ulster was the least fertile of the 
provinces. After the Great Rebellion of 1641, the price, per 1,000 acres, 
asked from the settlers was—Ulater, £200 ; Connaught, £300 ; Munster, £450; 
Leinster, £600. 

‘ Parliamentary Debates, 1870, vol. 199, p. 356. 

° It is not without interest to observe that the rental of Ireland, from 1779 
to 1870 had increased from £6 million to £12 million. During'he corre- 
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To what is the superiority of North-East Ulster to be ascribed ? 
In my opinion, mainly to the difference in the spirit of the relations 
between landlord and tenant in that region and elsewhere. The 
relations in North-East Ulster may fairly be described as of the 
happy kind. A certain degree of mutual confidence and goodwill 
mitigated the conflict of interests. A recognition that the parties 
wore really partners in a joint concern brought to their minds that 
injury to the one, especially to the working partner, would re-act 
unfavourably upon the other, and the exchange of ideas was ac- 
companied by understanding and good will, with advantage ,to 
both. Abbé Perraud writing in 1862 1 remarks : 


“In Ulster it very frequently happens that the landlord and his 
tenants being of ono race and creed, are united by the same interests, 
and connected by theso relations of mutual confidence and good will 
which exist in England between members of the high aristocracy and 
thoir tenantry.”’ 


In the other parts of Ireland there was the reverse of all this. The 
landlord was looked upon as an interloper and he knew it, , He 
treated his tenants, not as partners, but as serfs, whom he employed 
to extract the produce from the soil. The serf was a sullen serf, 
brooding over his wrongs, longing for the day of emancipation and 
revenge, the prey of every unprincipled agitator. It is impossible 
to conceive conditions more calculated to lessen the self-respect, 
to sap the morality, to dwarf the intelligence, to arrest enterprise 
and development. It is nof necessary to ascribe, as the Ulster 
partizan does, the superiority of North-East Ulster to differences 
“of race and religion ; nor is it quite correct as the Southern partizan 
will put it, to ascribe it to the Ulster custom, for the Ulster custom 
itself was rather a symptom of happy relations rather than the 
cause of them. 

Another reason for the greater prosperity and contentment of 
Protestant Ulster, is to be found in the growth of the linen industry. 
In the days of the handlooms, the soil produced the flax, and the 
web was woven in the leisure times of the cottagers.. There was 
the combination of employment for women with employment for 
men that raised life on a small farm to a level far higher than that 
of a mere hand to mouth existence. They could pay renta which 

nding period that of England had risen from £16 million to £48 million ; 


of Scotland from £1 million to £7 million. (Zbid.) 
1 Ireland in 1862, p. 147. 
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in less than a century were nearly trebled and yet preserve a decent 
standard of comfort. All this was bound to have its effect on the 
character and habits of the people ; it produced a sturdy, thrifty, 
self-respecting, law-abiding type in the North. If there were too 
many mouths to be fed, they were not content to lower their standard 
of living, nor were they deterred by clerical advisers or by 
politicians from seeking their living elsewhere. The rate of emi- 
gration from Protestant Ulster up to the famine was greatly in 
excess of that from the rest of the island. Later, the growth of 
the large scale factories in Belfast and the towns that cluster in 
ita neighbourhood afforded an alternative to emigration and com- 
pensated the flax producer for the loss of his domestic industry. 

It cannot, to be sure, be lost sight of that the linen industry was 
started in the South at the same time as in the North. Louis 
Crommelin chose Lisburn, his brother William tried Kilkenny. 
Butt attributes 1 the failure of the linen industry in the South to 
the unfortunate conditions that prevailed there between landlord 
and tenant ; there was no incentive for the men, women and children 
to tmploy their leisure hours and overtime in weaving linen if 
the landlord could and would swoop down and demand the results 
of their toil in increased rent. In the result, the linen manufacture 
was almost coterminous with the Protestantism of the tenantry ; 
for 


“Tn every other part of Ireland the occupiers of the soil were ground 
down to slavery; in Ulster they were Protestants, belonging to the 
conquering race—they extorted security of tenure, and therefore Ulster 
is the land of linen, bleach greens ard tenant right.” 2 


Otway, giving evidence before the Commission to inquire into the 
conditions of handloom weavers in 1840— ~* 

“The landlords and tenants in the manufacturing districts of the 
North thus belong to one class; thoy did not regard each other as 


hereditary enemies ; there was no legacy of oppression on the one side 
and revenge on the other.” 


Nor, in considering the difference between North and South, can 
the question of geographical position be left out of account. The 
comparison, it must be remembered, is between the north-castern 
counties and the rest of the island. It will be found that, broadly 
speaking, the eastern side of Ircland is more advanced and more 


1 Butt, p. 99. 8 Ibid. 
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prosperous than the rest. It is nearer the big markets; it is in 
close touch with civilization and with the march of progress. The 
same influences that have, for all practical purposes, killed the 
Trish language on the eastern seaboard make for an increase in know- 
ledge, training and skill. I venture, however, to think that if a 
comparison is made between the North-Eastern county of Down 
and the South-Eastern county of Wexford, there will be found to 
be little, if any, superiority. 

Further, the effects of climate must be taken into account. 
The rainfall in the west is considerably greater than that in the 
east. As between North and South, the contrast between the cold 
bracing climate of the one and the balmy relaxing air of the other 
is very marked. The result is seen in the vegetation; in Bantry 
the shrubs and flowers are almost tropical; in Portrush they are 
only such as can stand a severe climate. The bracing climate of 
the North tends to mental and bodily vigour and to long and sus- 
tained exertion ; the relaxing air of the south tends to a lassitude 
of mind and body that make toil painful. These are, of course, 
extreme cases, but the people who have been in Lisburn or Belfast 
will testify to the very marked difference between the climate in 
these towns and the deadly relaxing atmosphere of Kilkenny. If 
Lewis Crommelin in Lisburn was a success, and his brother William 
in Kilkenny a failure, the difference in latitude was probably one 
of the reasons for it. 

The reasons given above go far to explain the difference between 
the Northern and Southern types. That oppression, if practised 
in the North, would have been-followed by the same consequences 
as it was in the South is attested by a number of witnesses—land 
agents, Presbyterian ministers and other persons with every oppor- 
tunity of knowing the facts and no temptation to distort them. 
Examined before the commission in 1845, they said that if the 
Ulster custom was abolished, outrages would follow ; “you would 
have a Tipperary in Down, if it was attempted to be carried out.” 

The differences in material conditions and in character between 
the comfortable Protestant northern farmer, who was law abiding 
because he was under no temptation to be otherwise, and the op- 
pressed southern farmer who was lawless because he was driven into 
it, had far-reaching political results. They broadened and deepened 
the political gulf that differences of race and religion had already 
established between North-East Ulster and the rest of the island. 
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All the Southern appeals—O’Connell’s to join in a Repeal agitation, 
Parnell’s to join in a Home-Rule-cum-land revolution movement, 
Arthur Griffith’s to help to make Ireland prosperous by development 
of water power, plus minerals, plus tarifis—all these fell, for the 
most part, on deaf Ulster ears. The Presbyterian farmer was not 
so badly off that he would trust himself to the political guidance 
of Southern priests whom he hated, or Southern agitators whom he 
feared and distrusted ; or to the comradeship of Southern peasants 
whom he despised. The Ulster business man, who knew something 
of affairs—as Griffith did not—was not taken in by the Sinn Fein 
or any other clap-trap. He was prospering under what to him 
were ideally free institutions ; all classes in the North knew—as 
the rebels of 1916 either did not or cared not—that their prosperity 
and freedom depended upon England’s prosperity and freedom. 
They may well be excused, apart altogether from racial and religious 
sentiment, for forming political opinions of their own, and holding 
them, once formed, with tenacity. 

The paradox of the situation is that when Land Acts and Land 
Purchase Acts were wrung from the Westminster Parliament by 
an agitation in which the Northern farmor had no hand, act or 
part and which, in some of its aspects, he viewed with abhorrence, 
he was the first to reap the benefit of the change. The Northern 
farmer set the example of going into Court to have a fair rent fixed. 
Of all the other reforms Ulster has taken at least as much advantage 
as the rest of Ireland. It is possible that a still greater paradox 
remains as an indirect result of the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921 ; 
but that will be reserved for another chapter. 


The Ballot Act of 1872 abolished open voting. A system whereby 
each voter could exercise the franchise without anybody being the 
wiser as to his political sympathies, was a big step in the enfran- 
chisement of the masses. A workman or a tenant could no longer 
be punished because he did not vote according to the will of his 
employer or landlord. 


Nothing demonstrates the inherent impossibility of the success 
of the Union more clearly than the tinkering of British statesmen 
with the question of higher education. Since 1794, Catholic 
students had: been allowed to graduate at the Dublin University 
(Trinity College) ; after 1869 that University had asked Parliament 
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to admit them to the Fellowships and Endowments of the Institu- 
tion, and they were so admitted. But the atmosphere of Trinity 
College was, and is, predominantly Protestant. The Catholic 
bishops advised their flocks not to enter it ; for the most part the 
advice was taken.* 

In 1845, Peel established the Queen’s Colleges of Cork, Belfast 
and Galway ; they were denounced as “ Godless ” by the Catholic 
synod of Thurles in 1850. The attendance of Catholic students at 
these Colleges was very small, averaging only about fifty. The 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities in 1854 founded a “ Catholie 
University,” to which Newman for a time gave hia help. It had 
no legal status and was rather a failure. 

A demand having been made in 1865 in Parliament for a speci- 
fically Catholic University, Gladstone, in 1873, made an attempt 
to settle the question. He brought in a Bill which proposed to 
affiliate the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Belfast and the ‘ Catholic 
University” to the University of Dublin (consisting of Trinity 
College) and to abolish the Queen’s College of Galway. The new 
university was not to be a mere examining Board, but a teaching 
university as well, with a proper provision of lecture rooms, pro- 
fessorships and fellowships. There was the same objection to this 
University as there was to the “ Queen’s.” The Catholic bishops 
declared war against the Bill, which was rejected by 287 to 284, 
68 Irish members voting against it.4 

The difference was fundamental. What British statesmen and 
Cardinal Manning, who “ heartily aquiesced ” in Gladstone’s scheme,® 
thought good for Irish Catholics, the Irish Catholic bishops thought 
bad for Irish Catholics. Cgrdinal Cullen bitterly opposed any 
“ mixed system of education.’’¢ 

In 1879, the “ Royal University of Ireland” was established. 


2 Morley, II, 435. 

‘Some very staunch as well as distinguished Catholics, however, have 
been educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 

® Morley, II, 436. 

“In consequence Gladstone resigned, but Disraeli refusing to take office, 
he remained on till the General Election of 1874, when the Conservatives were 
returned to power. e 

5 Morley, IT, 439. 

* Interview with Lord Spencer, the Irish Viceroy.—Morley, II, 440. 
O'Donnell (I, 301) recalls the interesting fact that about this time Cardinal 
Manning founded a “ Catholic University " for England on the lines of the 
“Catholic University ” of Ireland, but the leading English Catholics would 
havo none of it, petitioned the Pope and got full sanction for Catholics to attend 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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It was a University in name only; its functions were merely to 
examine, not to teach. It had the power of conferring degrees ; 
and public funds were placed at its disposal for the erection of build- 
ings for examination and office purposes and for the grant of 
studentships, exhibitions and prizes. It was abolished in 1908, 
when the National University of Ireland was established. 

In 1878 was passed an Act for the promotion of Intermediate 
education. The sum of £1,000,000 was taken from the Irish Church 
surplus and was devoted to the establishment of a great examining 
‘system for boys and girls who had left the primary stage behind. 
Under the scheme an annual examination was held in centres all 
over Ireland ; results fees were paid to the schools according to the 
marks obtained by the pupils sent in by them; exhibitions and 
prizes were awarded to the successful students on a very lavish 
scale. A great deal of abuse has been showered upon the system, 
but I think unjustly. It provided substantial bonuses to successful 
schools of all persuasions and afforded a strong incentive to the 
eager student. From 1879 onwards, the results were to be seen 
in the greatly improved book education of the middle and lower 
middle classes in Ireland. The main objection usually made to 
the scheme was that it lent itself to cramming and to the neglect 
of the average student. There is some truth in the objection, but 
on the whole it seems to me that the advantages outweighed the 
disadvantages. The scheme was afterwards modified by provisions 
for personal inspection of the schools, and in that form survived 
until the Irish took charge of their own affairs in 1921. 


In 1877 the Irish judicial system was made, in all respects, 
conformable to that in Englands 1t will be convenient to defer a 
notice of it for the present, reserving it for the chapter dealing 
with the social, economic and political situation of Ireland immedi- 
ately prior to 1916. 


What came to be known as the “Home Rule” movement had 
its origin in 1870. : 

The personne! and methods of the Home Rule party at its in- 
ception differed widely from those of later days. There existed 
a number of people of position, including some of the landed gentry, 
who, though perfectly loyal to the British connection, were of 
opinion that the only path to progress in Ireland was by way of 
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self-government, Their minds harked back to the glories of the 7 
pre-Union Parliament ; they had in view the possibility of increasing . 


Treland’s manufacturing industries by means of a tariff wall. They 
were fully conscious of the disastrous effects upon the Irish character 
‘of an ungratified national agitation. The Protestants amongst 
them were probably disgruntled because of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. The movement headed by this sort of people 
was originally highly “ respectable ” ; seeking to achieve its objects 
by reason and constitutional agitatiofi. When, within a few years, 
it developed into a class warfare—degenerating while becomigg 
effective—the propertied men, for the most part, abandoned it, 
and some of them indeed, became its most bitter opponents. 
Private meetings were held in Dublin in 1870 of persons interested 
in the project of Irish self-government; and a committee was 
appointed. The object was to establish a native legislature with 
an executive responsible to it, and with powers of control over the 
domestic affairs of the country; an Imperial contribution to be 
paid by Ireland so as to meet her share of Imperial services; the 
Imperial Parliament, in which Ireland was to be represented, “to 
deal with all other questions. Amongst the first to join were Isaac 


¢ 


Butt, an eminent lawyer, Professor Galbraith, of Trinity College, . 


and certain well-known members of the landowning class—tho 
O’Conor Don, Captain King Harman, Hon. Charles French, Mitchell 
Henry.' A manifesto was issued on August 12, The first par- 
liamentary candidate of the Association was a Protestant landlord, 
Captain Lawrence King Harman, who, in spite of the support of 
the Protestant Hvening Mail and of some physical force men,? 
was beaten. ‘The first public meeting was held on September 1, 
1870, at which A. M. Sullivan of The Nation and Dr. Maunsell of the 
Evening Mail (a Protestant organ) attended. John Martin, who had 
been sentenced for treason felony in 1848 soon afterwards joined. 
Martin won a great victory at an election for the County of Meath 
in 1871 over Mr. Plunkett who, as the Annual Register dolefully 
remarks, was ‘‘a Catholic aristocrat of unblemished character, 
backed by Cardinal Cullen and the priests, and supported, too, 
by the Castle.” The forces of aristocracy and Church and Govern. 


1 Butt, Galbraith, King Herman, and Mitchell Henry were Protestants— 
the last-named was a Manchester financial magnate, who hed built Kylemore 
Castle, a superb mansion in Co, Galway. 

* Tynan, p. 28. * Annual Register, p. 17. 
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ment, had, indeed, little chance against a man who had suffered 
transportation for Ireland. 

A great Home Rule conference was held on November 1, 1873, 
at the Rotunda, Dublin; William Archer Redmond, father of John 
Edward Redmond and William Redmond, was present at it. The 
conference adopted in effect the programme of the recently formed 
Home Rule association, and expressed willingness to incorporate 
in the Federal Constitution guarantees ‘‘ that no change shall be 
made by the Irish Parliament in the present settlement of property 
in Ireland.” 

Butt was made chairman. He was the son of a parson in Donegal 
and was born in 1813. By profession a barrister, he had at one time 
filled the chair of Political Economy in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and entered Parliament as Conservative member for Harwich, in 
1842, and as a Protectionist for the Irish borough of Youghal in 1852. 
In his young days he had been an Anti-Repealer, and had been 
chosen as the spokesman of his side against O'Connell at a meeting 
of the Dublin Corporation in 1843. He had subsequently attended 
very closely to his profession and had become the foremost advocate, 
if not also the foremost lawyer of his day. He defended Gavan 
Duffy in 1848 and the Fenians in the trials between 1865 and 1869, 
and it was probably the knowledge he thus acquired of the men and 
the motives by which they were inspired that led him to change 
his views. He became one of the moving spirits of the new Home 
Rule association. 

‘Butt had a scholarly, well-stoted mind and a well-balanced 
judgment ; he was capable of lofty eloquence and of close reasoning, 
His books are models of clarity, wisdom, and good sense, couched 
in admirable English. He had every qualification for the leader- 
ship of a developed, educated, responsible people ; he had none at 
all for the command of a mob or for the chieftaincy in a class 
warfare. 

At the General Election of 1874 Gladstone was defeated, and the 
Tories under Disraeli came into office ; of the fifty-nine Irish Home 
Rulers returned to Parliament, one-half consisted of landowners. 

The Home Rule movement was, so far, an exceedingly moderate 
movement, headed by men of position and character, making 
reasoned appeal for domestic control, seeking to achieve its object 
by reputable and dignified parliamentary methods and genuinely 
eschewing all other methods. There was, apparently, nothing in 
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it to frighten anybody, yet it met with opposition in responsible 
quarters. The usual portraiture of Catholic Ireland as all green 
is not quite accurate. There have always been men of education, 
men who loved their country as sincerely as those from whom they 
differed ; men who knew the country intimately and were bound 
by the closest of ties to their fellow countrymen; but who never- 
theless believed, at the period under review and for years afterwards, 
that the country was not ripe for self-government. As time went 
on, this school of political thought tended to diminish in number— 
in outward appearance at any rate, for anyone conversant with the 
realities of Irish life is well aware that for their own peace a con- 
siderable section of the Irish people has either been dumb, or has 
outwardly voiced opinions the reverse of what it really entertained. 
Among the opponents of the Home Rule movement at this period 
were Cardinal Cullen, Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Archbishop 
McGettigan of Armagh and Dr. Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry. The 
last named remarked that “in Ireland’s present state of disunion, 
self-government could only be a war of faction and of class.” 
Bishop Moriarty in 1876 forebade priests within his diocese to go 
upon political platforms outside their own parishes without his 
consent. But there were many zealots on the other side. A Captain 
Nolan was unseated for undue influence and clerical intimidation 
in 1872, Judge Keogh reporting that the Archbishop of Tuam, the 
Bishop of Galway and the Bishop of Clonfert had been “ guilty of 
an organized attempt to defeat the free franchise and the free votes 
of the electors of the county,” and spoke of “ the most astonishing 
attempt at ecclesiastical tyranny which the whole history of priestly 
intolerance afforded.” Whether Keogh was right. or wrong in 
his conclusion I know not.! Clerical intimidation at election times 
has not been unheard of ; those who voted for Vesey Fitzgerald in 
his fight against O’Connell at the Clare election in 1828 were 
“denounced by priestly lips as renegades to God;”? Judge 
William O’Brien, a zealous, even bigoted, Catholic referred in 
scathing terms to the clerical intimidation which unseated Davitt 
in the Meath election petition in 1892. But Judge Keogh’s remarks 
smacked of partizanship; Butt moved the House of Commons 
to remove him from the Bench, but was beaten by an overwhelming 


“ 1The judgment was affirmed by the Court of Common Pleas, but the 
questions in that arena would be merely or mainly questions of law. 
? O'Donnell, I, 22. 


/ . 
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majority. That Keogh, a Catholic, should presume to say such 
things was an unpardonable offence in Ireland; he wag. burnt in 
effigy and his name has gone down as one of the greatest traitors 
in Irish history. 

Curious cross currents made a ripple on the surface of Irish 
political life in Dublin in 1875. It was the centenary of O’Connell’s 
birth, and an imposing demonstration was held in O’Connell Street. 
P. J. Smyth, one of the 48 men, was opposed to the moderate 
Butt policy ; and arranged that not Butt, but some lesser light of 
neutral colour, should deliver the panegyric. But Butt’s admirers 
heard of the manceuvre, kept Butt in leash in an hotel near the 
platform, and at the appropriate moment rushed him out and on 
to the platform, where he, and not the chosen lesser one pronounced 
the eulogium. The same night there was a banquet in the Mansion 
House. When it came to the toasts, the Lord Mayor, who was 
opposed to Butt, called on Gavan Duffy to speak to the toast 
“Treland a nation” ; but the banqueters called for Butt, Who was 
about to reply when somebody put out the lights. The feasters 
broke up in disorder, the question of payment for the meal being 
a matter of burning controversy for months afterwards. 

Meanwhile, Butt had o difficult task in the British legislature. 
The state of public opinion in England may be gauged from the 
fact that John Bright in 1872 declared himself unequivocally against 
Home Rule; “two representative legislative assemblies or par- 

vTiaments in the United Kingdom would, in my opinion, be an 
intolerable mischief.” When Butt brought forward a Home Rule 
Bill in 1874 there were only eight English members to vote for it, 
one of them being Dilke, and the same.results attended his annual 
motion upon the subject. To add to his discomfort, there were 
rebels in the Irish ranks. P. J. Smyth in 1876 made a great speech— 

. he was one of the genuine orators of the day—deriding Butt’s 
federalism and calling for Repeal! Worse than this, there was 
the dreadful Biggar, as Butt must often have thought him. 

Biggar was a queer fish. By ealling he was a Belfast pork 
butcher ; with a shrewd, kindly face surmounting a hunchbacked 
body. He was born without fear or reverence or care for other 
people’s opinions. A more than average allowance of Irish breezi- 
ness was termed geniality by his friends, vulgarity by his enemies. 
A member of the Supreme Council of the Irish Republican brother- 

1 Parliamentary Debates, 1876, vol. 230, p. 751. 
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hood, his claim to fame rests on his invention of the policy of 
obstruction in Parliament and his use of it as a political weapon. 
His tactics began in 1874 and were continued, more or less inter- 
mittently, for several years. He would intervene in a debate, no 
matter what its subject, with long and wearisome speeches, taken 
up, for the great part, by lengthy quotations from blue-books, 
The glare of the Speaker’s eye, the frown of great statesmen, the 
fury of the members who wanted to go home, the sarcasm and 
abuso of the press affected him not ; on one occasion he managed. 
to deliver himself of a four hours’ oration. Single handed at first, 
he got others to join him, and held up the raging House of Commons 
at will. It was intolerable. The Irish across the Channel looked 
on at the impish performance with glee. At last a man had been 
found who could compel an unwilling House of Commons to pay 
attention to the Irish members. Biggar became the hero of the 
hour. Butt, however, was cut to the quick; he intervened and 
denougeed the obstructive policy. 

One of those who co-operated with Biggar in his campaign of 
obstruction was a young Irish squire, Charles Stewart Parnell. 
He had not a drop of old Irish blood in his veins. His ancestor 
on the male side, Thomas Parnell, was a Cromwellian settler ; his 
ancestor on the female side was Commodore Charles Stewart of 
the American navy, himself of Ulster stock. His great-grandfather 
was Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the old Irish 
Parliament, a bitter opponent of Catholic emancipation, of par- 
liamentary reform, and likewise of the Union. A small estate in 
the county of Wicklow had been presented to Sir John Parnell 
by an admirer; and it was there, in 1846, that the future leader 
of the Irish race was born. 

His education had been entirely English, at first in private 
schools, afterwards at Cambridge University, from which he was 
“gent down” in 1869. He took no degrees; save mathematica, 
he had no aptitude for any branch of study. He knew nothing 
of the history of Ireland or any other country. When asked on 
one occasion to lecture in Cork on Irish history, he had to ask his 
host to brief him, for, ds he confessed, his mind was a complete 
blank upon the subject. He was no reader; @ book about The 
Horse was the only volume his sister ever saw in his hand.' T. W. 
Russell, in 1874, was struck “by his extraordinary political 

1 Q’Brien’s Parnell, I, 53, 
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ignorance and incapacity.” O’Connor Power thought him “ hope- 
lessly ignorant.” 

Ho was slight, sallow and handsome. Of eloquence he had not 
a particle; he broke down when essaying his first public speech. 
He was shy, austere, reserved. Ona superficial view no man seemed 
lesa likely to cut a figure in the political life of a country in which 
heartiness and eloquence abound and are looked upon as the 
passports to success in public life. 

But, all the same, he had personality ; and that too, of the sort 
which is so rare amongst an emotional, excitable and impulsive 
people. He had self-control, repose, reserve—qualities which leave 
one wondering what the possessor is thinking of, what he will do 
or say next; qualities which command respect and confidence. 
A mystery man is always looked up to; he can fathom the depths 
of the human mind ; like a conjurer he can produce rabbits out of 
a hat. ( Parnell was a mystery man, having the “ energy of silence,” 
but he was something more. He knew his own mind. When he 


. came to a decision, it was a final decision; he had an inflexible 


will, indomitable courage and tenacity.) Davitt called him “an 
Englishman of the stronger type moulded for an Irish purpose.’ 
He had position. The facts that he was so unlike themselves and 
was not of their own order or creed helped him to the esteem and 
obedience of the Irish masses. { (The people feared Parnell because 
they did not understand a being so aloof, and fear and respect 
go hand in hand. They loved him because, not being of them, 
he placed himself at their service. They implicitly obeyed him ; 
from about 1880 to the divorce court proceedings in 1890 he was 
the uncrowned King of Ireland. ) 

The secret of his success, however, lay in causes and persons 
external to himself. The bad harvests of 1877-1879 brought the 
land question to a head. He had the luck to have associated with 
him a band of able and active lieutenants. His was the hand that 
held the drill ; theirs was the force behind it. His private opinion of 
these subordinates was wrung from him later by gross provocation— 
they were “ gutter-sparrows,” “sweeps whom he had picked up 
and nourished.”’? At all times he seems to have treated them with 
disdain. This, his natural way with men, was one of the factors 
that gave him authority. 


10’Brion’s Parnell, I. 74. 2Sheshy Skeffincton. n. B7. 
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What were the motives that brought this human enigma to 
espouse the cause of the Irish tenantry ? He was a country squire 
brought up in the prejudices of his class ; his tenants were treated 
no better, no worse than those of the average County Wicklow 
landlord ; his estate was heavily mortgaged, and the interest left 
him but a small income ; } he “ had never brooded over Irish wrongs, 
nor travelled among the people of the island, nor shared their lives, 
nor devoted himself to their politics, nor written nor read about 
them.”? 

“T wonder,” said Biggar, “what are Parnell’s real politics ? 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell, who was one of the few members of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party who could boast of any degree of 
intimacy with Parnell, gives this account of him: 


“ 


‘His discontent with his social position, his exaggerated pride in 
the Parnoll name and the Parnell claims, his thirst for personal dis- 
tinction, his vague sympathy with Ireland as a fellow sufferer with 
the Parnells, his disgust at the stuffy two rooms in Keppel Street, 
Bloomsbury, his wrath at the insolvency of Avondale, all these stings 
and pricks to an aristocratic leveller made him a parliamentary fighter 
whom no tone of the House could awe, and whom the notoriety of con- 
demnation encouraged to defiance ” ; 4 and, again, “‘ Properly speaking, 
Parnell was what was called an Irish Whig; very discontented with 
his social and financial position, honestly disposed to be kind and 
humane; keen on reforms which placed him in the limelight; but 
apart from the necessities of politics, a moderate man in love with his 
comfgrt and averse from more adventure than was strictly required 
by the necessity of balancing on a tight-rope one end of which was 
held by Captain Moonlight and the other by the American Land 
League.”® 


But O'Donnell, though a genuine Home Ruler, was rabid on the 
subject of the Land League and his judgment of men who fostered 
that organization must be received with reserve. Parnell had all 
the protectionist delusions of'the Irish patriotic school and probably 
was convinced that a scheme of tariffs against English manufactured 
goods would bring prosperity to all classes in Ireland.* It is said 


‘Tt was afterwards sold through @he Landed Estates Court. 

* Lecture on Parnell, delivered in 1908 by Sir William Butler (who knew 
him well) and published, with other essays, in a volume entitled The Light 
of the West, p. 52. 

* Article by Mr. T. M. Healy, Westminater Gazeite, . November 2, 1892. 

“O'Donnell, I, 255. 5 Ibid. 

* “The Irish people must make manufactures of their own in order that they 
may buy nothing from England,” he said on one occasion. He had also 
curious notions about the untapped mineral resources of the country. 
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that it was the Fenian movement that first awakened Parnell’s 
interest in Ireland, and that he was much impressed by tho 
“ Manchester Martyrs ” celebrations. Sir William Butler thought 
the atmosphere of his native mountains made for love of freedom : 


“(men who tread upon rocks and breathe the air that blows over 
heather must grow freedom in their blood; ‘“‘the names have the 
essence of freedom in the sound, Glenmalure, Luggalaw, Glendalough, 
Lugnaquilla, Imail, Ovoca, Carrigeower, Avonmore, Laragh, Lugduff, 
and Aughavanagh ;”* # 

put it is remarkable how all the other landlords of the County 
Wicklow escaped the inspiration. In spite of the same witness’s 
testimony, I cannot agrec that Parnell’s was altogether an “ unselfish 
life struggle.” His clinging to leadership at a time when it became 
impossible and disastrous forbids such a conclusion. ‘ 

Up to 1873 Parnell had lived the life of a country gentleman, 
leaving politics severely alone; in 1874 he desired to stand, but 
was prevented by his occupying the shrievalty for his native county ; 
the following year he was elected for Meath. He and O’Connor 
Power were deputed, in the centenary of the declaration of American 
independence in 1876, to present an address of congratulation to 
President Grant. The President refused to receive it except through 
the English Ambassador. The deputation refused this, and pre- 
sented it to the Legislative Assembly. He eagerly seconded 
Biggar’s obstructive tactics in 1877; Butt denounced them as 
lowering ‘the dignity of the Irish nation and the Irish cause ” ; 
a somewhat tart correspondence between Butt and Parnell followed. 

Parnell swung more and more to the left. With the help of four 
others he kept the house up all night (July, 1877). Butt said that 
if obstruction were persisted in “‘ he would retire from Irish politics 
as from a vulgar brawl” and left the House of Commons. Parnell, 
in a speech at Manchester (July 15),edefended himself. He said 
on that occasion : ‘ 

“Why was some measure of protection given to the Irish tenant ? 
It was because there was an explosion at Clerkenwell and because a 
lock was shot off a prison van at Manchester. (Great applause.) 
We will never gain anything from England unless we tread upon her 
toes ; wo will never gain a single sixpenny-worth from her by con- 
ciliation, (Great cheering.)” 


1 O'Brien's Parhell, I, 44, 50. Mr. St. John Eryine suggests that Parnell’s 
mind was turned to politics by disappointment in a love affair, 
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A debate dealing with new rules to meet the obstruction tactics 
kept the House sitting continuously for twenty-six hours, Butt 
again protesting. 7 

The Irish in Great Britain endorsed the Parnell—Biggar policy. 
In 1877 the Home Rule Confederation of Great Britain, founded 
by Butt in 1873, on which the Fenians had a considerable influence, 
deposed Butt from the chairmanship and elected Parnell instead. 
Butt resigned his leadership of the party in April, 1878, but with- 
drew his resignation. Obstruction was discussed at a Home 
Rule Conference in Dublin in June, 1878. The country was with 
Parnell ; “ before the end of the year 1878, the young member for 
Meath was virtually master of the situation.”! Butt died in 1879. . 
A respectable mediocrity named Shaw was appointed Chairman, 
In the following year, however, Parnéll beat Shaw for the leadership 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party by twenty-three votes to eighteen, 


Treland was not likely to stagnate-for want of excitement if Belfast 
could help it. The amenities of Irish life were kept at their usual ' 
pitch by the Orangemen of that city. The Catholics had a pro- 
cession on August 15, 1872. The Orangemen, who conceived that 
they should have a monopoly of processions in that sacred strong- 
hold, attacked it viciously. Several rioters were shot, one mortally, 
and a police constable was shot dead. In 1876, contrary to their 
bishop's advice, the Catholics again resorted to a proceggion and 
were again attacked ; on this occasion nearly thirty people had to 
be taken to hospital. 


We are now on the eve of the “ Land War ”—a bitter, if sub- 
stantially bloodless struggle which convulsed Treland for some years 
after 1879. ‘Yet, before the storm burst, the prophets were rejoicing 
at the signs and portents ef continued fine weather. 

The investments in the banlfs in 1870 came to £67 millions. 
Mr. Lawson (afterwards Mr. Justice Lawson) at the Dublin Statis- 
tical Society, of which he was one of the founders, spoke (in 1871) 
of the 


“steadily growing prosperity of Ireland. He attributed the decrease 
in population partly to the use of machinery in agricultural operations, 
which diminished the number of labourers. Wages had increased 
fourfold, The depogits in Savings’ and other banks had increased 
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considerably within the last two years. The value of live stock had 
augmented in the year 1870 by £1,240,988. Other branches of trade 
and industry showed also satisfactory figures.” 


An exhibition in Dublin in 1872 was a success. Belfast was 
growing rapidly and its population had increased from 121,000 in 
1861 to 175,000 in 1871. 

At the end of 1875, the Dublin Correspondent of The "Timea 
wrote :-— 


. |. The present circumstances of Ireland may be briefly summed up 
in the statement that at no period of her history did she appear more 
tranquil, more free from serious crime, more prosperous and contented. 
But fow of the disquieting elemonts of former times are now at work. 
Political oxcitemont has all but died out with Mitchell and Martin, 
whose last effort to revive it exhausted its impotent fury. There is 
no longer the agitation which convulsed the country in days gone by. 
Home Rule still keeps a little cauldron simmering, but there is no fear 
that it will ever become formidable. The relations between landlord 
and tenant continue to be generally friendly.” 


There were only 213 crimes in 1874 as contrasted with, say, 1830 
to 1832 when there were 9,000 and with 1847, when one month 
showed 195. Agrarian crime had diminished and “ treasonable 
crime has disappeared.” “ Treland,” wrote Alfred Webb, secretary 
of the Home Rule party, to the New York World, on November 20, 
1878, ‘‘ is in a happier state than ever she was before, having made 
wonderful progress in wealth and civilization during the past 
thirty years.” 

The Prince of Wales ventured over to Ireland in 1871: He was 
made Patron of the Order of Freemasons in Ireland ; Gladstone, 
in 1877, had a great reception in Ireland, and was made a Freeman 
of the city of Dublin. 

A few wet harvests were to confound the political prophets and 
to herald a social revolution. 


1 Ann, Reg., 1875, p. 9. 
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THE LAND WAR 1879-1881 


The Land Question in 1879—Three Bad Harvests—American Activitiea— 
Michael Davitt—The New Departure—Land League Established—, 
Methods of the Land League—Increase of Crime—Boycotting—Par- 
liamentary Position—The Irish Parliamentary Party—‘ Coercion ’— 
Miracles at Knock. 


The Land Act of 1870 was an important step in the march of 
political thought on the Irish land question. Securing to the tenant 
the benefit of his improvements, it established the principle of dual 
ownership of the soil. Still, the reform it effected was of a class that 
none but an extreme landlord would consider unreasonable ; the Act 
could not be called revolutionary. Of an entirely different character, 
however, are the changes in the law which we are now approaching. 

The Land Act of 1881 marks the first step in a genuine revolution, 
It practically abolished freedom of contract in respect of the hire of 
Trish agricultural land. It brought the law into line with the actual 
facts of the situation, which were that no real freedom of contract 
could ever exist, for the compulsion on one of the parties was so 
overmastering that free will was out of the question. The revolu- 
tion that dates from 1881 enfeebled, impoverished, and finally 
abolished the territorial aristocracy of the country. 

Let us again—and I hope for the last time, certainly the last time 
at any length—glance at the general relations of landlord and tenant, 
and at some other aspects of the land problem. 

A hunt is a joyous occasion, making for excitement and agreeable 
emulation, with the prospect of pleasant recompense, direct or 
indirect, for the exercise of skill and effort. The temptation to join 
in it is almost irresistible, To this impulse the historian is no 
stranger, and it is all the more powerful if the quarry, in common 
esteem, is a pest and danger to society. Participation in the chase 
then gratifies the natural desire for nobility in purpose, while it 
provides a safe and sure path to public commendation and to a 


repute for liberality. So, the Irish landlords have been relentlessly 
45 
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pursued, Is there nothing at all to be said on the other side ? 

Isaac Butt was a just man and a real thinker. He summed up 
the position accurately when he remarked that the Irish landlord in 
his character of landowner was the “ vicious creation of the most 
vicious set of circumstances that ever degraded a nation or lowered 
the character of a gentry.” 1 He referred, of course, to the circum- 
stances of the origin of Irish landlordism—the despoiling by one 
people of another—the conjunction of factors that tended to main- 
tain, deepen and intensify the initial hostility between the spoiler 
wand the spoiled. The population, as he said, was always “ hostile, 
brooding over their discontent in sullen indignation.” ? ‘A gulf 
of antipathy exists between the landlords and tenants of the North. 
West and West and the South-West of Ireland. It is a gulf which is 
not caused alone by the question of rent, there is a complete lack 
of sympathy between the two classes,” wrote General Gordon to 
The Times in December, 1880.8 

A good landlord was scarcely possible in Ireland. It is not in 
human nature to regard with benevolence a person who hates you, 
and will always hate you ; a creditor does not feel disposed to forego, 
postpone or lessen his claim upon a debtor who openly and constantly 
snarls at him. If an attempt is made to win the creditor to a better 
frame of mind and it is repulsed, the attempt will not be renewed. 
In such circumstances, each of the parties will continue to act as a 
constant blister upon the other. 

If to be a good landlord was difficult, to be an improving landlord 

«was impossible. For improvement meant real interference with the 
estate, and in Ireland all intelligent interference must result in the 
enlargement and consolidation of holdings. But no landlord could 
attempt this unless he wished to exchange his earthly mansion for a 
heavenly one. 

‘he resident Irish landlord, moreover, had imbibed the sporting 
and spendthrift spirit that seems to permeate the Irish atmosphere. 
When the protection policy and the French wars forced up the 
prices of produce, his rent roll swelled. He lived up to, if not in 
excess of it. The fall in prices that peace and free trade wrought, 
brought down his rents.4 He was compelled to mortgage his estate 

1 Butt, p. 53. 3 Ibid. * Speech of Sir Charles Russell, p. 147. 

4 Between 1850 and 1870, however, according to Bonn, our increase in 

rices led to ‘‘a marked and in part justifiable increase in rent” (Bonn’s 


‘odern Ireland). A writer on behalf of the landlords maintains that the 
rental in 1843 was larger than in 1880. 
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to meet the cost of his bloated establishment. But however other 
outgoings might vary, the interest on the mortgages was a constant 
quantity. His margin dwindled yearly. Necessity, combined with 
the other ciroumstances of the case, tended to turn a naturally kindly 
gentleman into a harsh creditor and taskmaster. 

On paper, the landlord was able to make a good case for himeelf. 
If statistics were to be relied on, he usually got no more than his fair 
share of what the land should yield. Adam Smith thought that, in 
general, one-third of the gross produce was a fair rent ; from which 
Senior, Ricardo, McCulloch and others did not materially differ, but 
later writers thought a fourth was more equitable.1 Lord Mount- 
cashel, in his evidence before the Devon Commission gave tables 
showing that the rent could be paid. Macmurrough Kavanagh, a 
Co. Carlow landlord, wrote to the New York Times in the same strain. 
The London Times in the eightics is full of similar testimony.® 

The landlord could also point to the rents received by tenants who 
sublet, and to the prices paid on a sale of the holdings. Land let 
in conacre ® would fetch five and ten times more than the rent paid 
by the tenant for it. Campbell Foster mentions cases of such 
letting at £8 or £10 an acre in 1843; 4 I have myself appeared as 
counsel for hundreds, perhaps thousands of tenants and have often 
been struck by the admission that a sub-letting, whether for grazing 
or conacre, produced an acreable rent many times the acreable rent 
received by the landlord. So also, of sales ; the prices paid were 
enormous having regard to the size of the holdings. The Irish 
Law Times of December 24, 1881 gives an instance of a farm, the 
rent of which was £14, sold in the open market for £325, the pur- 
chaser being a farmer of intelligence who knew the locality and farm 
well; and such instances were by no means out of the common. 
Another landlord argument, of less substance, was to point out that, 
even in the days of highest rents, the Irish alcoholic consumption 
was nearly equal to the rents; thus in 1879 it was £9,375,000 as 
against rents estimated at from £10 millions to £12 millions.® 

1 Foster’s Letters on Ireland, p. 72. 

"Sir James Caird wrote to The Times on January 2, 1885: ‘The Irish 
tenant on every £100 of his farming capital paying £12 to his landlord for rent, 


ene the British tenant on each £100 of his farming capital pays his landlord 
8,” 

* That is, for the season’s crop, * Letters on Ireland, p. 70. 

® Later, when the rental was between £5 and £6 millions, the alcoholia 
consumption was £13 to £14 millions. Plunkett’s Ireland in the New 
Century, p. 33. 
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~ Still, statistical reasoning based largely upon hypothetical con- 
ditions goes down before actual facts. The actual facta were that at 
this period the Irish farmer of the better sort seldom did more than 
make ends meet, and the small peasant, about whom something will 
be said presently, never could eke out a decent livelihood at all. 
The Registrar-General’s Report, quoted and adopted by Sir Charlea 
Russell in his speech before The Times Commission, gives some 
interesting figures. The year 1876 was certainly not a bad year; 
indeed, it seems, if anything, to have been rather above than below 
she normal, The yield from agricultural Ireland was:1 potatoer, 
something over £12 millions ; other crops, £36 millions ; total, £48 
millions. The agricultural rent of the country was, I gather from 
the Russell speech, £12 millions. The proportion of rent to produce 
waa therefore one-fourth. A full rent was exacted which obviously 
could not be paid should the yield fall. We shall see what a great 
fall there was in 1877, 1878, and 1879. 

Now, it is beyond yea or nay that with any sort of reasonable 
working the land should have produced much more. The evidence 
as to this is conclusive. It comes from all sources, including many 
that would, in the nature of things, tend to prejudice in favour of 
the tenants. A German publicist, who was sent over by German 
and Austrian journals in 1880 to study the conditions in Ireland, 
reported : 

“Much misery, more ignorance, no Government. No intelligible 
demand for reforms. The poasants headed by townspeople mostly. 
Good soil, Agriculture not merely bad but worthless. German Bauern 
would raise treble all crops casily. Priests in everything. Mr. Parnell, 
@ young man of distinction, who does not know how to manage his own 


estate, Vast sums coming from America with the object of political 
revolution more than economic reform. No visible way out,’ ® 


Baker Greene, a scientific agriculturist as well as a journalist, said 

to Frank Hugh O’Donnell: “Ireland is always on the verge of 

~ famine because Irish agriculturists do not know, or do not practise 

agriculture.” 8 Years later, in 1906, the Catholic Archbishop of 
Tuam said : 


‘In no other part of the world is agriculture in such a deplorable 
condition as in the west of Ireland—what you do cultivate gets only an 
apology for cultivation. You make a few spasmodic efforts at spring 
and autumn and you sleep the rest of the year.” 4 


! Speech, p. 149. 2 O'Donnell, II, 5. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 7. 
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Bishop Boylan of Kilmore’s evidence is to the same effect : 
“Farmers say that tillage would not pay, but that is absolutely 
untrue ; tillage would pay if Irish farmers worked as people did in 
England and Scotland.” Rev. James Clancy, P.P.: “Farmers 
pay 5d. and 6d. a stone for potatoes which they might have grown 
for themeelves,”! 

This testimony, which could be multiplied indefinitely, puts the 
matter beyond all doubt. It supports the landlord’s contentiog 
that the rents could have been paid in normal years if the tenants 
properly worked the land. The facts are supported by the re- 
port of the Agricultural Commission of 1880, which also supplies 
the reason why the tenants did not properly work the land: 


“ Finding so many of the small farmers of the south and west steeped 
in debt, misery and poverty while their lands are undrained and 
neglected we asked why they did not adopt better systems of farming. 
Thousands upon thousands of them could easily double their incomes 
by the exerciso of skill. We have travolled through entire districts 
without seeing any men at work in the digging of the ground before the 
winter’s frost, or in preparing the land as it ought to be prepared at 
this season for the coming crops. But the answer to our appeals on 
both matters was the same. It affords evidence of a conviction which 
is deeply engraved on the minds of this class, namely, that if they made 
improvements the rents would bo immediately raised in consequence 
of these improvements.” 2 


Though the report speaks of the small farms in the south and 
west, it was notorious that the same disinclination to improve the 
land prevailed in the case of the moderate farm (that is, outside the 
Ulster tenant right zone) and for the same reason. 

We have now the vicious circle complete. English adventurers, 
following the instincts and customs of the period—instincts and 
customs which, after all, have been the means of transmitting 
civilization and progress all over the world—invaded Ireland and 
took the land. If the Irish had had a bigger island and been able to 
invade England they would have done so and taken the English 
land. The English invader became a landlord and the native Irish- 
manatenant. The landlord, squatting in ease, was naturally willing 
to let. bygones be bygones as long as his supremacy was not chal- 
lenged. The native, also naturally, was not so willing, but brooded 
over the possibility of getting rid of the landlord, by hook or by 

10’Donnell, II, p. 7. 

* Cited Sir Charles Russell’s Speech before Times Commission, p. 148. 
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crook. The acceptance of the Reformation by one class, its rejec- 
tion by the other, increased the antipathy. A sullen tenant made a 
harsh landlord. The tenant believed that if he worked hard the 
landlord would reap all the fruits of his toil. In that, he was only 
partially right, for it can scarcely be credited that all the increased 
yield would have gone into the landlord’s pocket. The idea, how- 
ever, was the dominating idea of his existence; and it possibly 
would have defied removal, even if there had been anyone to try to 
remove it, which there was not. The land, consequently, was 
miserably handled ; the gross produce small; there was little for 
anybody out of it. Who is to blame? The question is one that 
admits of no satisfactory answer. Let us put it upon human 
nature. 

In truth, however, the great social evil was not the rent, but the 
undue number of small, not to say minute holdings. P. J. Tynan 
mixed with his curious notions on the subject of assassination 
perfectly correct conclusions upon this point : 


“Tn Ireland at this time (1879) there were 600,000 tenant farmers ; 
only 10,000 of these paid above £100 a year for their farms, only 
30,000 above £50 a year, and 217,000 under £8 a year. With the 
exception of the 10,000 farmors mentioned in the first category the 
remaining 550,000 could not live comfortably if they were even made a 
present of their farms, and as to the 217,000 who pay from five dollars 
to forty dollars a year, their case is ono of perpetual poverty, which 
even a revolution in land laws of the most drastic kind could not elevate 
out of their wretched condition.” ? 


The counties bordering on the Atlantic were the most heavily 
burdened with population though, being in great part moorland or 
mountain, they were the least able to bear it. In Donegal, Mayo, 
Galway, Clare, and Kerry there were over a million persons living in 
158,000 holdings of which no less than 77,200 were rated at under 
£4, while 47,800 were rated at £10 or under, so that 125,000 or 
four-fifths of the entire number were rated at £10 or under, “ living 
in all filth and wretchedness,” ? 

There was the rub; and the small holder was increasing the 
population, at least as fast as the large. It is difficult to see how any 
‘Government action, whether from Dublin or from Westminster, 
could radically have altered this condition of things. A well con- 
ceived acheme of State-aided emigration was the obvious and right 


1 Tynan, p. 241. 2 J. H. Tuke, in Contemporary Review, 1882, p. 696. 
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solution, but to this Ireland was unalterably opposed.! A fearless 
and ruthless set of landlords, given a free hand at eviction and 
enlargement of holdings, would have effected a change. But the 
Irish landlords were neither fearless nor ruthless, and they were 
tied in a knot by the relations between them and their tenants, and 
they were not bullet proof ; relief could only come from time, from 
the operation of economic laws, and from the flow of the human 
tide obeying the attraction of the great continent across the ocean. 

Emigration has been condemned by the Irish zealot and the Irish 
economist as if it were an evil worse than all the plagues of Egypte 
In truth it was a blessing to those that went as well as to those that 
stayed behind ; it made existence tolerable to all. Little by little, 
it helped to establish some kind of a reasonable ratio between the 
population and the land. 

Comparative history is of the highest educational value. A 
scientist cannot learn much from a single phenomenon, He needs 
a number before he can safely draw his inferences or lay down a 
generalrule. A student of history will be well advised to look about 
him and to check his conclusions by reference to data collected 
from sources other than the country which is the subject of his 
immediate study. This is my excuse for having already glanced at 
the condition of other countries and for now giving a somewhat 
long quotation from an article dealing with small peasant properties 
in parts of France. 

Lady Verney, writing in the Contemporary Review of 1882, vol. 41, 
says, in reference to a journey from Paris to Dijon :— 


“We passed undrained ground, with bulrushes and coursograss, much 
ragwort and weeds of all sorts, tracts of frowsy land, low lying and 
marshy, or high lying and bare, evidently not worth cultivation by the 
small proprietors when it lay far away from their dwellings. The 
melancholy-looking villages stand a good way apart on both sides the 
line, quite unaffectod by the railroad; their one storied houses with 
deep brown, almost black, tiled roofs, looked like barns, with hardly any 
chimneys, dilapidated, wretched, with no new construction of any kind 
to be seen, except at tho railway stations. There are no ‘ bettermost ’ 
houses among them, but all of one low level character, with a miserable 
little church in the midst, generally hardly bigger or better than the 
buildings round it. There were hardly any by-roads, only the one 
chauasée, so that everybody must cross everybody else’s land to 
cultivate their own plots.” 

1 See vol. I, p. 275. 
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She points out that, according to Caird, the return was less than 
hak that of England in spite of superior climate and enormous 
labour : 


“The women were carrying great weights, working bareheaded in 
the field, washing bare legged in the streams, driving the rude ploughs, 
etc., which always shows a low ebb of civilization.” ‘‘ We have not 
seen a gate for nearly 300 miles.” 


> 


In the neighbourhood of Aix les Bains: 


« “In genoral, the sickly worn look of the women and even of the men 
in the fields, was very striking ; they were underfed and overworked, 
said our doctor friend. They are frugal almost to a fault, eat little but 
rye broad, which often brings on illnosses peculiar to itself—des étour- 
dissements, des fidvres, whon touched by ergot. They do not drink 
their own wine, and only the buttermilk from their own cows. Ho 
said that tho morcelloment of land is so great, and the mortgages on 
it so heavy that the poasants cannot live on the produce of the plots ; 
in a bad year they wero reduced to starvation ; there is much begging 
and a great deal of private charity. (My mother generally has to keep 
alive four or five families in the winter, and often asks me for a sack 
of corn.) The woakly look of tho children is sad to see ; the doctor said 
the mothers were forced to go out to work and could not take proper 
care of them ; and that all sorts of want of health procecded from the 
want of care; the number of accidents, burns, etc,, was dismal.” 


She describes a visit to a farmhouse : 


“We picked our way through puddles of manure to an open door 
where the mistress was churning.” ‘The woman, bare-foot in a 
dirty torn cotton potticoat and jackot, a tousled head of hair that was 
evidently never touched by comb or brush, had five children as squalid 
as herself and a sixth just arriving. It was a scene of misery and 
discomfort ; such as one never could find in England except in absolute 
destitution. Yet sho and hor husband hired the large vineyard in 
front of the house, a field for hay, another for maize, etc., ten journaux 
{about eight acres) from tho grosse maitresse, who lived next door, in a 
house as wretched as their own. They had throe cows and two oxen 
‘to work the earth’; the rent consisted in half the produce; and she 
thought it the best plan for them in such chancey years as these last 
had been.” 


They had no meat ; sold their butter and wine; drank butter- 
milk. ‘Her house as wretched as herself, she would have been 
supposed to be ig the lowest dregs of poverty in England.” 

She speaks of “ children, barefoot, pale, and sickly, wallowing in 
the dirt ; the women, stunted and ugly, were dragging little carts, 
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cutting graas, labouring in the fields” in a district “ where the 
wine was said to be the best in the country and the fruit the finest ” ; 
she gives e shocking account of “ the habitations in which the small 
peasants live and of their general condition.” 


“All the wine and butter and fruit are sold to get enough bread to 
live on ; the life even of the large holder was little better. The hiring 
Price of land was 45 to 50 francs a journal for the best plus a half of the 
produce of the vines.” “The amount of work done by the women is 
enormous.” 


An intelligent: Frenchman explained: “The wheat, cheese, and. 
pork are undersold by American produce, the déplacement d’industrie 
et de commerce was occasioned by arrivals from the new world.” 
In vol. 42, she speaks of the vicinity of Royat. The small peasant 
spent the winter in the stables with the cows to avoid the cold, which 
is severe; sho found houses with no windows whatever, The 
people had been reduced to race suicide because il faut vivre ; the 
dwellings “‘ swam in dirt ” ; they slept with horses, calves and fowl A 
“the peasants unwearied industry and that which he compels 
from his wife and children.” Tho washerwomen at Clermond 
worked “ from six till dark and sometimes by torchlight winter and 
summer.” 

This is a description of the life of the small peasant in a self- 
governing country of peasant proprietors, far superior in self-denial, 
frugality, and industry to the farmers of Ireland. 

A conjunction of many circumstances brought the Irish farmer, 
great and small, to ruin in 1879, operating, as we might expect, 
more disastrously on the small holder than on the large, 

There were three wet seasons and bad harvests in succession — 
1877, 1878, and 1879—the year 1879 is described in the powerful 
speech of Sir Charles Russell as “ the worst year since the famine of 
1846.” The agricultural yield sank to one-third of the 1846 figure, 
In 1876 the potato crop was worth over £12 millions, the general crop 
£36 millions ; total, £48 millions. In the following years the figures 
were : 1877—potato crop, £5 millions ; general crop, £28 millions ; 
total, £33 millions. 1878—potato crop, £7 millions ; general crop, 
£32 millions ; total, £39 millions. 1879—potato crop, £3 millions ; 
general crop, £22 millions ; total, £25 millions, Assuming that a 
rental of £12 millions could be paid in 1876, how could it be paid in 
1877, 1878 or 1879 ? 

* Registrar-Genoral’s Report, cited Sir Charles Russell’s Speech, p. 149. 
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‘There were other causes that added to the distress. The seasons 

had been bad in Great Britain also, and the severe agricultural de- 
pression there led to a lessening of the demand for agricultural 
labour which yearly migrates from the west of Ireland to Scotland 
and England. The loss in one year to Connaught alone was said 
to amount to £250,000.1 The heavy rains made it impossible 
to dry the turf, so that the people were short of fuel. The price of 
cattle fell. The invention of a process for extracting iodine from 
minerals killed the kelp collecting industry in the west. The fates 
“seemed. to conspire against the poor peasant of that region, His 
state was described * as “a shocking reproach to the civilization of 
the nineteenth century.” It seemed as if part of Ireland were to: 
endure another famine. . 

To meet the distress, a number of charitable funds were started 
--a Dublin Mansion House Fund, and a fund under the patron- 
age of the Duchess of Marlborough, wife of the then Lord 
Lieutenant and, later, two funds in America, one collected through 
the agency of the New York Herald, and the other at the ifstancé of 
Mr. Parnell when he visited America. 

The Government brought forward, in 1880, a Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, so moderate, so equitable, based upon such obvious 
considerations of humanity that it is a puzzle at this day to know 
how the most prejudiced or crabbed heart or brain could do other- 
wise than welcome it. Its object was to prevent eviction in certain 
districts where the tenant’s inability to pay his rent arose from the 
calamitous seasons ; in such cases the legal tribunal to whom the 
question was referred was empowered to award him‘compensation 
for disturbance. The Bill passed the House of Commons by 255 
to 199, but was rejected by the House of Lords by an enormous 
majority, 282 to 51; “the attendance in the House of L&rds upon 
the occasion of this Bill exceeded any attendance that is recorded in 
the journals of that House, except upon the occasions of great party 
divisions.” ? I have, throughout this book cited and commented 
upon the action of Irish landlords and in this chapter have set forth, 
as I hope, fairly, fully, and reasonably facts and arguments in 
mitigation of the harsh judgment that history has passed upon them. 
But in this crisis, what partizan can say a word on their behalf ? 


1 Speech of Sir Charles Russell, p. 121. 

+ In a report made by Mr. Fox to the Mansion House Committee referring 
to the County Mayo. 

¥ Speech of Sir Charles Russcll vn. 158. 
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or on behalf of the British Second Chamber which threw out the Bill ? 
Viewing the transaction as éoldly and dispassionately as one can, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that the Irish landlord deserved 
the Nemesis that overtook him. 

The effect of the rejection of the Bill on the temper of Ireland may 
well be imagined, when coupled with the enormous increase in the 
number of evictions. The number of evictions were : 1879, 1,238 ; 
1880, 2,110; 1881, 3,415; 1882, 5,201.1 Tynan ? gives the num- 
ber of persons evicted from 1869 to 1886 : 1869, 1,741 ; 1870, 2,616 ; 
1871, 2,357 ; 1872, 2,476 ; 1873, 3,078 ; 1874, 2,571 ; 1875, 3,323 ;. 
1876, 2,550 ; 1877, 2,177 ; 1878, 4,679 ; 1879, 6,239 ; 1880, 10,457 ; 
1881, 17,341; 1882, 26,836; 1883, 17,855; 1884, 27,025 ; 1885, 
15,428 ; first half-year 1886, 10,848; total, 129,708. 

The landlords, having own the wind, were about to reap the 
whirlwind, 

But before we come to the history of the connexion between the 
Trish in America and the Irish at home, which is the main feature of 
the ‘‘ New Departure ” policy in Irish politics, it is necessary to say 
something of the Irish American activities in the great republic of 
the west. 

James Larkin, on his visit to the United States in 1916, found that 
country a highly inconvenient place wherein to launch a programme 
of criminal anarchy. Sing Sing took him to her bosom, where he lay 
tightly for several years. 

But apparently, at the period with which we are now dealing, it 
was the freest of free countries so far as the advocacy of sabotage 
against other countries was concerned. The hot gospellers of the 
Trish movement were allowed every latitude. The Clan-na-Gael, 
being the American branch of the Fenian organization, was going 
strong and it had some noteworthy leaders. Patrick Ford, who 
owned and controlled the Irish World, a journal which was and is @ 
great educational factor among the poorer of the Irish of New 
York—in conjunction with the journalistic adventurer O’Donovan 
—or to call him by his self-styled resounding appellation, O’ Donovan 
Rossa—initiated, in 1875, a fund to which he gave the significant 
name of “ The Skirmishing Fund.” Mr. Ford, who was as frank as 
he was enlightened, explained the objects of the fund very clearly in 
his paper of August 28,1880. He said that first “ the notion seemed 
to risemo higher than the rescue of a few Fenian prisoners then held 


1 Multiply by five to get the approximate numbers of persotta, 7P, 632, 
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im English gaols. That sort of theatrical work did not satisfy us.” 
When the great minds got properly concentrated on the subject, 
bigger projects were designed, the burning of London being one. 
“ Our Irish skirmishers would be well disguised. They would enter 
London unknown and unnoticed.” 

“When the night for action came, tho night that the wind was 
blowing strong—this little band would deploy. ... In two hours 
from the word of command London would be in flames, shooting up to 
the heavens in fifty different places. The blazing spectacle would 

, attract all eyes and leave the skirmishers to operate with impunity 
in the darkness.” ! 


In the Irish World of November 28, 1880, he claimed for Ireland 
the glory of having patented the bomb as a political instrument, 

“Some think it an open question whether the political agent called 
dynamite was first commissioned in Russia or first in Ireland. Well, it 
is not of much consequence which of tho countries takes precedence in 
this onward step towards civilization. Still, we claim the merit for 
Treland.” 

It is very creditable to many of the old Fenians that they could 
not stomach this. Old James Stephens, at all times prepared to 
engage in decent warfare, was especially outspoken. “I have no 
patience,” he said, “ with that Skirmishing Fund ; it is at once the 
wildest, lowest and most wicked conception of the national move- 
ment. Its parent is a Cerberus I shall not name.” ‘Rossa and 
Devoy were the trustees of the fund.2 For this and their 
other notable services to their country, Rossa, whom Davitt 
denounced as a “blatant ass” and a “cowardly low ruffian ” 
and Devoy received in due course, their reward. Rossa got a 
sinecure job from the Corporation of Dublin; Devoy was the 
honoured guest of the Irish Free State in 1924. The old and clean 
fighting Fenians, while opposed to assassination as a general policy, 
reserved, however, the right to “‘ execute ” traitors. Ford seems 
always to have been an unrepentant sinner ; he wrote to the Irish 
World on September 4, 1886 : 


“ All that I have ever said on this subject ” (i.e. dynamite) “I stand 
by now. St. Paul tells us that ‘every creature of God is good.’ 





1 Irish World, Avtgust 28, 1880; Speech of Sir Henry James before The 
Times Commission. 

2 Evidenco of Davitt before Times Commission, James, p. 40. 

* See evidence of Parnell and of James Xavier O’Brien, before Times 
Commission, Sir H. James, pp. 348, 346, 
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. Dynamite then is necessarily good. ... Dynamite omployed in the 
direction given to it by Irish patriotism was never introduced for 
anarchical purposes, It was not a war against society. It was a war 
between two nations.” 


The opinion Davitt held about Ford was extraordinary. “I 
have yet to meet a better man, morally and as a Christian and a 
philanthropist than Patrick Ford.” 

To Michael Davitt, more than to any other man, is due the credit, 

‘or odium, as the case may be, of the initiation of the policy called 

the “New Departure” and of the establishment of the Land 
League. The “ New Departure” had, however, been in the air 
before Davitt formally launched it in America in the winter of 
1878, And Frank Hugh O’Donnell tella of @ conference held in 
1877 to promote an entente between the constitutionalists and the 
physical force men. 


“ Tho conference with the Fonian loaders was arranged to take place 
at the Surrey Hotel, Surrey Street, Strand, and there Parnell:and I 
met John O’Loary, delegate from Ireland and Dr. Carroll of Phila- 
delphia, delegate from America. I understood that the Fenian 
organization in America had become the Clan-na-Gacl, while the 
Fenianiam of Ireland had remained the Irish Republican brotherhood”! 


Davitt was born in 1846 at Straido, Co. Mayo, of peasant stock. 
His father, becoming involved in a Ribbon society, had to leave 
Treland to escape being jailed. He returned later, was evicted from 
his small holding, and went with his family to live at Haslingden, 
near Manchester. Michael got employment in a factory, where at 
the age of eleven he had the misfortune to lose his left arm in an 
accident. He became, in succession, an assistant letter carrier, a 
book-keeper, and a commercial traveller. The memory of the 
eviction scene, when father, mother, brothers, and sisters had been 
turned out into the roadside, had burnt itself into his brain. He 
joined the Fenians, was arrested in 1870 for complicity in the 
Chester plot and was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
When the amnesty came, he seems to have been forgotten, and it 
was the happy accident of Butt’s intervention on his behalf that led 
to his release, on ticket of leave, in December, 1877. 

In spite of much in his conduct, even in his later years, that I 
disapprove, I must confess to a great admiration for Michael Davitt. 
No country has ever produced a more honest public man. There 


2 O'Donnell, I, 271. 
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is a sterling ring about every phase of his life. Even Frank Hugh 
O’Donnell testifies to his honesty: ‘“ Of all the men who took a 
leading part in the Land League agitation, Davitt was almost the 
solitary one with a conscious preference for truth.” 1 Davitt was 
a Fenian, but he despised dirty methods. In the Land League days 
he was loud, constant, and unequivocal in his denunciation of crime. 
His abandonment of physical force methods was thorough and 
sincere. If his association with the wild men of the Irish World 
school be counted to him a defilement, it cannot be denied that he 
strove long and earnestly to wean them from their savage methods 
and to show them a better and a surer way. Hie prison life left no 
bitterness in hia soul ; he emerged purified and chastened. Unlike 
most of his countrymen, he had no quarrel with the English people. 
He was too sane a thinker not to see that if there was oppression in 
Treland, there was oppression in England too ; his empty sleeve was 
always there to remind him of the gruelling conditions of industrial 
life in the big English centres. He knew that the fight for Lrish 
betterment was really a phase of a world fight for the betterment of 
the masses ; that it was as unreasonable to blame the English people 
as a whole for Irish conditions as it would be to blame them for the 
contiguity of the two islands. He looked to a growth of English 
democratic power for a solution of the Irish problem ; he phrased 
it thus in the noble speech he made in his own defence before The 
Times Commission : 


**T know that, before a feeling of kindness and goodwill on the part 
of the people of England, Scotland, and Wales, and in a belief of their 
awakening sense of justice towards our country, all distrust and 
opposition and bitter recollections will die out of the Irish heart, and 
the Afiglo-Irish strife will terminate for ever when landlordism and 
Castle rule are dethroned by Great Britain’s verdict for reason and for 
right.” 

It was sought to involve him in complicity in the nefarious 
schemes for which “ The Skirmishing Fund ” was established. It 
must be admitted that for Land League purposes he received part 
of it; but long before the transaction came to be questioned in 
court, he was ashamed of having touched the tainted fund, even 
with the object of diverting it to a legitimate purpose. He returned 
the money out of his own pocket, and refused the recoupment of his 
loss from funds at Parnell’s disposal. He was challenged about a 


2 O'Donnell, I, 453. 
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letter written by him to one of the young men connected with the 
Fenian movement who was about to murder a traitor and confided 
his project to Davitt. In reply Davitt advised him not to act 
“unless he received Jem and Fitz’s consent. Your life is so valu- 
able we cannot lose you. Whoever is employed, don’t let him use 
the pen (meaning, of course, the revolver) we are and have been 
selling. Get another for the purpose, a common one.” Davitt, 
in his evidence before The Times Commission, explained this letter 
by saying that he wished to prevent the assassination; that he 
wrote the letter so as to have time to lay his views before head- 
quarters ; that he did so, with the result that the crime did not take 
place. I have no doubt that the explanation was true. 

Moat of the men in the first rank of Irish political leaders, includ- 
ing, as I am convinced, O’Connell, were Tory demagogues, pandering 
to the prejudices of the masses. Davitt was possibly the only 
genuine democrat amongst them. He believed in State ownership 
of land. He met Henry George in 1884 and brought him to Ireland, 
much to the disgust of Parnell, who, an arrant Tory under all his 
war paint, upbraided Davitt for his advocacy of land nationalization. 

Davitt’s courage was of the superb order. He had endured penal 
servitude for seven years ; his release was on ticket of leave, which 
is, in effect, release during the pleasure of the authorities. His 
conduct of a great land agitation was certain to be punished—and 
it was punished—by the withdrawal of the leave. The inventors 
of the Cat and Mouse Act must have been well aware that, for 
persons of ordinary feelings of refinement and love of intercourse 
with their kind the return to prison must be much more dreadful 
than the first internment; for, just as we never appreciate the 
blessings of health until we have suffered sickness, so the delights 
of personal liberty are rendered doubly sweet to him who has been 
deprived of it. What a superlative courage, then, had Davitt when, 
in effect, he consigned himself to a renewal of the horrors of Dart- 
moor. 

But he had courage of another, and a rarer kind—the courage to 
do right irrespective of cost, the courage to tell his own people when 
he disagreed with them and to take the opprobrium that always 
follows that course. When the Jews were being persecuted in 
Limerick he rescued them from the clerical “ pinchbeck in- 
quisitor ” 2 who canvassed their ruin. He did not flinch from a 


1 Sheehy Skeffington. 
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contest with the authorities of the Catholic Church, of which he 
was a loyal member, on the question of education in England. 
If I were to express any opinion en the matter in controversy, I 
should be of the other way of thinking ; the tribute I pay is not to 
Davitt’s judgment, but to his sincerity and moral courage. 

His spirit and instincts were those of a great humanitarian and 
social reformer. While he loved his own country above all, his 
patriotism was as remote from the narrow intramural patriotism of 
Sinn Fein as one pole is from another. He would never have 
’ dreamed of raising a structure of national independence upon the 
ruins of France and Belgium. He had no patience with the tariff- 
wall-dead-language Gaelic-state self sufficiencies of the Irish Ireland 
movement. He smote that sham, like every other sham that in- 
flicted itself upon his country, hip and thigh. 

There is no monument to Davitt in Ireland. 

The conclusion at which Fintan Lalor had arrived thirty years 
before now forced itself upon Davitt. He saw that a great national 
movement in Ireland must have the land question as its basis ; his 
idea, as he admitted before The Times Commission, was to make 
“the land question a stepping stone to national independence.” 

The essence, however, of the ‘“‘ New Departure ” policy was the 
linking up of the physical force men with the constitutionalists. 
To do this it was necessary to convince the extremists that the 
constitutional policy, vigorously conducted, and based upon a land 
reform campaign had in it the germs of success, Davitt set himself 
to the task with the indomitable energy of his nature. 

After his release from prison in 1877, he went to Ireland, and was 
met at Kingstown by Parnell ; they breakfasted together in Dublin 
and from that onwards were in close collaboration. To Parnell, 
Davitt opened his plans ; ‘‘a more combative Irish representation 
in the House of Commons, backed by an organized, semi-revolu- 
tionary agitation in Ireland.” Parnell must have made a wry face 
before swallowing the mess prepared for him. The Butt influence, 
though weakened by the rough and ready methods of the breezy 
Biggar, was still operative. Butt’s party had been essentially one 
of “‘ gentlemen,” and their methods the polite ones of “ gentlemen.” 
Parnell was an aristocrat to his finger tips. His vision, we may be 
sure, of a self-governing Ireland was one in which the educated and 
well-to-do classes would be paramount. He was a landlord, no 
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better, no worse than a great many of his fellows. The expatriation 
of landlords could not have been within his scheme of things. He 
was Anglo-Irish, and presumablg-could have little sympathy with 
the brutal ruffianism that wanted to burn down London of a windy 
night. The Davitt policy was an appeal to class feeling and land 
hunger, in close association with the Irish-American brigade. 
But one of Parnell’s qualities—that upon which his supporters 
relied in their commendation of him after the Divorce Court 
proceedings—was his utter unscrupulousness in politics. 

This quality now came to Parnell’s aid ; he cared not about the 
means so long as he achieved the end. He swallowed the policy, 
digested it, assimilated it, and made it his own as completely as the 
noblest land communist of them all. His misgivings, however, as 
well as his fundamental ignorance of Irish affairs is shown by his 
question to Kickham: ‘Are the people, Mr. Kickham, greatly 
interested in the question of land?” Prompt and emphatic came 
the answer, ‘‘ I am only afraid they would go to the gates of hell for 
it.” This decided Parnell. If the people would go to hell for the 
land, they should have every opportunity ; the primrose path to 
the everlasting bonfire should not be without its guides, 

The “Land for the People,” said Davitt. The “‘ Land for the 
People,” said Parnell; the shibboleth was taken up by Dillon, 
Healy, Archbishop Croke of Cashel, by the lesser luminaries amongst 
the agitators, the people with land in plenty, the people with little 
land, or with less land than they thought their merits warranted, 
the people without land who wanted land, and the people without 
Jend who did not want land at all, but who were determined that 
they should not be thought wanting in a proper national spirit. 

Davitt went to America in August, 1878 ; interviewed Devoy, up 
to this time a bitter opponent of the Home Rule party and con- 
verted him. A public’mecting, held in New York, in September, 
and composed chiefly of members of the Clan na Gael, passed resolu- 
tions (1) asserting Ireland’s right to complete freedom ; (2) “‘ That 
as the land of Ireland belongs to the people of Ireland, the abolition 
of the foreign landlord system and the substitution of one by which 
the tiller of the soil will be fixed permanently upon it, and holding 
directly of the State, is the only true solution of the Irish land 
question, which an Irish Republic can alone effect.”” Devoy wrote 
to the Freeman’s Journal :1 “ No party or combination of parties 

4 December 11, 1878—approved of in a speech of Davitt at Brooklyn, 
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in Ireland can ever hope to win the support of a majority of the 
people except it honestly proposes a radical reform of the land ques- 
tion.” 

Davitt returned to Ireland: Devoy followed him, early in 1879, 
Ford in the Irish World 1 gave a sort of support: “ Fenianism saw 
only a green flag . . . but the men of to-day have discovered that 
there is such a thing es Jand.” Davitt, however, failed to con- 
vert the Supreme Council of the Fenian Brotherhood. Parnell 
announced in the New York Herald of January 2, 1880: 


“A true revolutionary movement in Ireland should, in my opinion, 
partake both of a constitutional and illegal character. It should be 
both an open and a secret organization, using the constitution for its 
own purposes, but also taking advantage of its secret combination.” 


The “ New Doparture ” having been cemented in Ireland, Devoy 
returned to the States to see that the mixture was getting its proper 
set there. That some of the physical force men chafed at the pro- 
gramme was evident. Parnell, after his return from America in 1880 
was attacked at Enniscorthy ; pelted with eggs, his trousers ripped 
from bottom to top. John Redmond, who was with him, was 
knocked down and cut in the face. 

Davitt called a meeting on April 20, 1879, at Irishtown, Co. 
Mayo, to protest against the threatened eviction of the tenantry 
of a Canon Burke, a parish priest who had come into a small estate 
on the death of a brother. At this meeting was formed ‘“ The 
Land League of the County Mayo.” A meeting at Westport on 
June 7 followed. Parnell, though perturbed by a denunciation 
of it by Archbishop McHale of Tuam, screwed up his courage to 
attend this meeting with Davitt and Dillon ; Parnell told the 8,000 
people who were present : ‘‘ Keep a firm grip of your homesteads ; ” 
“You must not allow your small holdings to be turned into large 
ones.” Davitt enunciated the shibboleth “The land for the 
people.” » 

The people were told not to pay “ unjust rents’: an innocent 
and reasonable piece of advice on its face but, as Tynan remarks, 
“the words ‘unjust rents’ would in most Irishmen’s estimation 
be any rents, ag the Irish land came to its present owners, not by 
purchase, but by confiscation, a polite word for robbery.” At a 
meeting held on November 3, 1879, at Gurteen, Co. Sligo, at which 


1 Aucust 20. 1879. 
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- Canon Dermott, P.P., the Reverend Denis O’Hara, and Davitt 
~ spoke, J. B. Killen, without protest from anybody, delivered him- 
self of this pronouncement : 

“ince the time when the cursed feudal laws were introduced by 
Norman savages the land of Ireland has been three times confiscated, 
but always in favour of the aristocracy. They wanted a fourth con- 
fiscation, or rather restitution, now in favour of the people.” i 


Davitt expressed the same view : 

“ Landlordism, as an institution, is an open conspiracy against: the 
wellbeing, prosperity, and happiness of the people; and I say that 
anything that is immoral, whother it be a rent or an open conspiracy 
of landlordism, has to be crushed by the people who suffer in conse- 
quence of it. We will tolerate this system no longer.” 

A by-election in Ennis in July, 1879, showed the way the wind 
was blowing. The support of the Bishop and priests failed to 
secure the return of a prominent Whig lawyer against a nonentity 
named Finnegan who had espoused the new movement. At a 
meeting in Limerick in April, 1879, 0 parish priest took the chair. 
“The farmers of Ireland,” said the priest, “ if there are to be peace 
and loyalty, ought to have free land as the farmers of Belgium, 
France and Holland.” “We want physical force,” shouted the 
crowd. ‘ We must not have Fenianism,” said the priest. ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the Irish Republic,” was the response.* 

A great meeting at Tipperary was held on September 21 ; it was 
attended by Archbishop Croke, the “ patriot bishop ” of Cashel. 
From that date bishops and priests, many of them certainly against 
their own judgment and inclination, trickled into the League. 
Eventually most of them were found in sympathy with, if not 
actual participators in, its programme. 

At a conference held in Dublin on October 22, 1879, the Land 
League of Ireland was established with Parnell as president and 
Davitt as one of the secretaries. Davitt had previously written 
(September 10, 1879) to John Boyle O'Reilly of the Boston Pilot : 
“This Land agitation is destined to do more for Ireland than all 
the movements since 98. The entire country has accepted the 
proposal for abolishing landlordism.” Subsequently (May 21, 
1884), he wrote to the editor of New York World: 


‘* What, then, was the principle upon which the Land League was 
founded ? -I maintain that it was the complete destruction of Irish 





Tynan, p. 244. 2 O'Brion’s Parnell, I, 193. 
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landlordism : first, as the system which was responsible for the poverty 
and periodical famines which have decimated Ireland ; and, secondly, 
because landlordism was @ British garrison, which barred the way to 
national independence.” ! : 


On December 20, 1879, Parnell, accompanied by John Dillon, and 
by Timothy M. Healy, who was then Parnell’s secretary, left for 
the U.S.A. All Irish sections in America united in helping to 
make their visit a success : they visited and spoke at many of the 
important cities and towns, and on February 2, 1880 Parnell was 
received by the House of Representatives at Washington, and 
permitted to address that body on the Irish question. 

Trish Constitutional Nationalism now began to speak with two 
voices : one in England and the loyal English colonies, which said 
that Home Rule within the Empire and even within the~Dnited 
Kingdom was the true objective of the Irish patriots ; the other, 
in Ireland and the United States, which expressed the view that 
absolute independence was the goal at which they aimed. Parnell, 
at a speech at Cincinnati was reported to have said : “‘ None of us, 
whether we are in America or Ircland or wherever we may be, will 
be satisfied until we have destroyed the last link which keeps 
Ireland bound to England.” 2 

The American Land League was founded on May 11, 1880, at 
meeting at which Davitt, who was on a second visit to America, 
spoke. The importance of American support may be gauged 
from the fact that up to June 30, 1880, there was subscribed to 
the Land League a considerable sum made up as follows :— 
(1) Ireland, £13,339 ; (2), Great Britain, £262 ; (3) America, £11,324. 
“T believe that three-fourths of the enormous sums && money 
received by the Land League from America was subscribed through 


‘Sir Henry James, p. 129. Alexander Sullivan, one of the prominent 
chiefs of the Clan na Gacl, wrote: “Contrary to the belief of many, the 
Land League was of American origin. Its platform was drawn in the City 
of New York by Irish Nationalists residing in America, of whom the best 
known is Mr. John Devoy, in consultation with Mr. Michael Davitt on his 
first: visit to the U.S. in 1878.” This Alexander Sullivan is not to ba 
confounded with Alexander M. Sullivan the Irish lawyer and Member of 
Parliament. 

4 James, p. 165. Parnell, before The Times Commission, gave a sort of 
denial that he used those words: ‘‘I do not believe I did.” The Irish 
World and the Commercial Gazette both had the words in their reports. 
Tynan (p. 307) speaks of Parnell ‘“ publicly condemning the necessity of any 
resort to force, in private, expressing different views ”’ “ the beginning of that 
hideous and hypocritical policy of Irishmen publicly denouncing what the 
speaker and his friends were actually engaged in privately.” 
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the appeals which were made by Patrick Ford in his paper.” + 

In Ireland “ the Land League now grew in importance and in- 
fluence day by day. “Money poured into its treasury, not only from 
Ireland, but from America. Its branches extended all over the 
country. Its mandates were everywhere obeyed.” ? Land League 
“ courts” were established in 1880; Lord Salisbury, referring to 
thom, said “there were two Governments in Ireland.” <A Ladies’ 
Land League, of which Miss Parnell, a sister of the Chief, waa 
started in March, 1881. : 

Landlordism is not necessarily an evil institution. In England 
it has worked very well. But in Ireland, for reasons that have 
been stressed more than once, it was a social canker, a bar to 
material and moral progress. In time, it was got rid of by 
methods which raiso tho question that inevitably crops up in 
dealing with the elimination of social evils by revolutionary or 
quasi-revolutionary methods—on balance, were the methods and 
teaching adopted, taking the long view, a greater evil than that 
which they destroyed ? The question is one that can scarcely ever 
be satisfactorily answered ; I certainly cannot venture to answer 
it in connexion with the evils of the Land League. 

The shibboleth is a dangerous instrument. It is so apt to be 
taken at its face value by the populace to whose temporary enthusi- 
asm itis directed. But sometimes the populace have long memories, 
and, in time, may demand the literal fulfilment of the promise that 
the shibboleth usually enunciates or implies. The leaders of public 
opinion in Ireland, when they adopted the catch cry the “ Land 
for the People,” had very different notions about it. Parnell’s 
views wero probably very vague ; it was of use in his struggle for 
political change. Davitt was logical and honest: he meant State 
acquisition and State ownership of land. Archbishop Croke prob- 
ably meant fixity of tenure and fair rents. Others thought of 
landlord expulsion. But what did the man in the street—or, 
rather, the man on the land, for we are speaking of an agricultural 
country—think of it ? What, save this, that the land was to be 
divided up, and he was to get his share of it, with the possible 
addition of a house erected for him out of the public purse ? 

John Mitchel gauged Ireland thoroughly when he spoke of 


1 Reidence of Davitt before Times Commission, cited Sir Henry Jamos, 
p. 178. : 
2 Q’Brien’s Parnell, I, 240. 
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appealing to that “ very respectable class--the men of no property.” 
The ‘“‘ Land for the People ” of the Land League days was a similar 
appeal ; the proclamation of the Republic in 1916 was obviously 
framed! for the purpose of snaring the landless and propertyless 
men. ‘To-day, the survivors of the Land League leaders, and the 
Free State leadors bitterly complain of the Republican antics in 
Ireland. Their complaint is unjust. If any person has a right to 
complain it is the propertyless dupe who joined the recent revolu- 
tion for what he was told was in it, but who has not got and is 
not likely to get anything whatever out of it. 

The Irish working classes have always been indoctrinated with 
principles of a more or less anarchical order. Long before the Land 
League days the mandates of the trade unions were so harsh, so 
unreasonable, enforced by sanctions of such a horrible character ? 
that they gave the death blow to any struggling industries in the 
country, In 1879, fifty years ahead of Russia, Communistic prin- 
ciples were taught in respect of the land, which was the great, 
almost the sole capital and source of production in the country, 
Every man was taught that he had a God-given right to a piece 
of the soil—always excepting the foreign crow, the landlords who 
had stolen it. On the same principle the Red Indians would be 
entitled to have back the soil of America ; a principle which must 
have been present to the minds of the Congressmen in the great 
Western Republic who in 1880 invited Parnell to address them 
on the floor of the house. The degradation of the Irish national 
character, which reached its nadir, as I hope, in 1920-1923, which 
almost destroyed moral values in the country, and which has 
always reacted so unfavourably on the national prosperity— 
for restlessness and dishonesty are a handicap in the material 
as well as the spiritual race—may be traced to the immoral 
teaching of the Land League and to the immoral methods whereby 
it sought to win “‘ the land for the people.” 

Davitt denounced crime sincerely, vehemently, without equi- 
vocation. Not all his co-adjutors were so scrupulous. - * Parnell 
—up to the timo of the Phenix Park murders—was silent on the 
subject of crime. His conduct gives the impression of a man who, 
while he docs not approve of crime, is not sorry that it happens, 
if it helps the cause to which he is attached. Others of the chief 


1 Seo its torms, post. 2 See vol. I, p. 267. 
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men were incautious in their reference to it, using language which 
an excitable people might construe in a sense very different from 
that intended. The conduct of some of the lesser men and of some 
of the popular journals was atrocious. 

At a meeting at Troy, U.S.A., a man came on to the platform 
and handed to Parnell twenty-five dollars, and said, ‘I give five 
dollars for bread and twenty for lead.” Parnell related the incident 
amidst loud and long cheers at the Rotunda, Dublin, on April 29, 
1880. He was asked, at The Times Commission, ‘‘ Did you intend 
in reciting that incident to appeal to any particular section of the 
audjence ?” His answer was “No: I think it was a very stupid 
recitation to give, and I certainly had no particular object in my 
head:” “ Mr. John Dillon protested at one of the meetings against 
shooting men in the dark from behind hedges. Let them meet their 
adversaries, he said, face to face in the open day.””? Mr. Dillon, 

- at Kildare on September 15, 1880, said that the way to gef nine in 
. ten of the people to join the Land League was to send “‘ those who 
were not afraid of any man” to visit the farmer in his home and 
ask him to the Land Leaguc.? Parnell at Ennis on September 19, 
1880: ‘ Depend upon it that the measure of the Land Bill next 
session will be the measure of your activity and energy this 
winter.”® A speaker named Boyton, in Mr. Dillon’s presence 
at Fethard, Co. Tipperary, on November 5, 1880, and without 
any protest from anybody, said that a man who paid his full 
rent should “be made to feel that he is a public enemy.” 
At a mecting at Gurtcen, Co. Sligo, on November 2, 1879, a 
speaker named Daly said : “If there is a coward enough among 
you to take another man’s land then I hope he will be served as 
he deserves.” At the same meeting Mr. Killen: “ Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature, and I leave it to you whether we aro 
to obtain our rights as in other countries—by the pen and pencil 
‘or the sword.” 5 Mr. Matthew Harris, who soon become a Member 
of Parliament, speaking at Galway on October 24, 1880, said : “TI 
say it here, that if the tenant farmers of Ireland shoot down land- 
lords as partridges are shot in the month of September, that 
Matthew Harris would never say one word against them.” * Mr. 
ae Register, 1880, p. 110, cited Barry O’Brien’s Land Question, 
Py Sir H. James, p. 263. 3 O'Donnell, p. 503. 


“Sir H. James, p. 307. © O’Brien’s Parnell, Il, 372. 
* Speech at Galway, October 24, 1880, Jamos, p. 301. 
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Harris, however, was really a very tender-hearted gentleman ; 
for, on being called to order for the speech he said he would not 
even shoot a partridge, as he was opposed to the shedding of all 
blood ; all he meant however was that he would not condemn the 
‘shooting of landlords as before. 

The Freeman’s Journal in its issue of November 1, 1879 copied 
a letter addressed to the Irish in America and signed by the trustees 
of the Skirmishing Fund (Carroll, Luby, Breslin Bourke, Reynolds, 
Devoy and Augustine Ford): “It is no time for idle talk but for 
serious preparation for the stern work that is before us.” “ Many 
will prefer to die like men defending their homes from the foreign 
robbers than to live paupers in the workhouse or starve by the road- 
side.” The Irishman, which was purchased out of Irish Natidnalist 
funds, contained articles which Archbishop Walsh in his evidence 
before The Times Commission stigmatized as “ most abominable.” ? 
One of them ran: 

“Sicilian Vospors. Jd est, the wholesalo massacre of the alien on 
tho soil of Italy by Italians is applauded by London publicists. Now, 


if this precedent were to bo—but we pause in vharity to the thoughtlessly 
enthusiastic.” > 


Tho genuine distress in the country and the intensity of the 
agitation and the strong language of the agitator had the results 
that might be expected. Gladstone declared in the House of 
Commons on January 28, 1881, that “crime dogged the footsteps 
of the Land League.” Barry O’Brien, the friendly historian of 
Parnell, sums up the situation thus: 

“Tt rained outrages. Cattlo wore houghed and maimed; tenants 
who paid unjust rents, or who took farms from which others had been 
evicted, wero dragged out of their beds, assaulted. Bands of peasants 


scoured the country, firing into the houses of obnoxious individuals, 
Murder was committod. A reign of terror had in truth commenced.” 4 


Agrarian outrages increased from 236 in 1877, to 301 in 1878, to 
863 in 1879, to 2,590 in 1880. 

For tho defence of persons charged with the murder of a land 
agent named Boyd in the Co. Wexford, £600 was subscribed by 
persons who would not give sixpence for the defence of any person, 
however innocent, charged with an ordinary crime. In almost 
all cases, the miscreant escaped scot free. A cottager living near 


1Sir H. James, pp. 156, 157. 2 James, p. 510. 
3 Sir H. James, p. 512. “ O’Brien’s Parnell, TI, 247. 
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to the place wher Lord Mountnorres was murdered would not 
allow the body to be taken into the cottage for examination by the 
doctor to see if life were extinct. Car drivers would not carry 
the coffin, for fear they would share the nobleman’s fate. The 
beating of process servers, the ill-treatment of caretakers, the 
maiming of cattle, theso things wero of daily occurrence. 

In August, 1880, there was a daring robbery of arms from a 
Norwegian ship, the Juno, bound from Antwerp for New York, 
which had put in at Cork for repairs. Forty-two guns were taken ; 
only twenty of them were recovered ; nobody was made arhenablo. 
Tn the samo month Mr. Dillon kept up the hearts of the physical 
force men by saying, “ We shall sco that every man in Ireland shall 
have a rifle if ho likes.” } 

A political instrument, however, was now discovered of sur- 
» prising efficacy. 

Boycotting, in theory, is a porfectly legitimate weapon. To 
deal or consort with a man, at one’s own pleasure, is of the essonce 
of liberty. If members of ® certain class or of a certain school of 
political thought, acting freely in concert, choose to put pressure 
on those who differ from them, by abstention from intercourse, 
no man can say them nay, from cither the legal or the moral 
point of view. But a pure boycott, on a large scale at least, is 
as difficult to conceive as a real case of “ peaceful ” picketing ; 
both are mere abstractions. Intimidation, more or less, is bound 
to supervene. 

To tho mind familiar with Irish public life, it is not surprising 
that intimidation became gross and universal. The rural com- 
munity in Ireland, were, by instinct and interest alike, hostile to 
the landlords. The internecine feud between the two classes, waged 
for centuries, had retarded the moral growth of both classes, 
hampering the display of benevolence on the one side, of honesty 
and fair dealing on the other. The cconomic conditions of the 
country had produced an over abundant crop of the “ respectable 
men of no property,” most of whom had no mind to acquire any 
save by the playful and interesting occupations of the blunderbuss 
or the political theatre. Of moral courage there was none, for it 
cannot co-exist with a state of society where a large proportion 
of the people are against the Government, against the law, and 
utterly unscrupulous in their manifestations of their opinions. 

‘ Speech at Kildare, August 15, 1880. 
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On material of this kind was poured the inflammatory language 
of the political leaders, going far beyond the bounds of decency 
and humanity. ‘Even in the house of worship,” according to 
Parnell, the opponent of the league should be treated “like the 
leper of old.” Davitt, at Knockaroo, Queen’s County, on January 
23, 1880, said “if a pig of his” (ie. of a man taking an evicted 
farm) “‘ fall into the bog hole let it lie there ; ” the minor agitators 
were to the same effect : “ point him out to everyone as an unclean 
animal,” ! let him “wither under a people’s curse.” ? Biggar 
approved of refusing to supply the necessaries of life.? A hearse 
could not bo procured to bury the remains of a Mr. Richard © 
Fenton, of Buttersgrange, Co. Wicklow, and the coffin had to 
bo carried on a military brake. The Ventry Branch (Co. Kerry) 
directed that timber was not to be supplied to make a coffin to 
bury a woman who had become obnoxious.4 

It was a Co. Mayo land agent who gave his name to the new form 
of ostracism. Captain Boycott was agent for Lord Erne. The 
tenants on tho estate offered him sums which they said were just 
rents. He refused and proceeded to cject them ; he was ostracized. 
He was left without a servant, indoor or outdoor ; the blacksmith 
would not shoe his horses; the shopkeeper would not sell him 
bread ; the postman would not fetch his letters ; there was no one 
to help him to save the considerable crops on a farm which he had 
in his own hands. He was like to be ruined. Somebody conceived 
the bright notion that volunteers might be fetched from the North 
of Ireland to handle the situation. In spite of various overtures 
to tho North,® the main body of the non-Catholic farmers of the 
North held aloof from the Land League, and the Orange Order 
enrolled volunteers to go to the assistance of farmers who were 
put under the League in the South. In Captain Boycott’s case 


1 Sheridan at Koash, Co. Sligo, July 25, 1880. 

3J. W. Walsh at Clanmacnaise, King’s Co., September 5. 

% Evidence at Z'imes Commission, Jamos, 280. 

¢ James, p. 284. The rosolution was: “That as Mrs. Fleming was very 
bad, they did not know what day she would die, and not to supply timber 
or anything to make a coffin for her.” 

* The Land League on December 7, 1880, issued a manifesto, ‘‘ Every 
obsorver who has followed the course of the present agitation must be aware 
that Catholics, oven the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood, are as much 
divided on the Great Question ” (i.e. the land question) ‘“‘ we advocate as if 
they were not members of the same religious community, a portion being 
anxious to retain a territorial caste ; while others lean to the side of a peasant 
proprietary.”—Annual Register, 1880, p. 123. 
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volunteers to the number of fifty were imported ; but their march 
had to be protected by squads of British soldicrs. They were 
pelted, ridiculed and hooted by great bodies of men, women and 
children. A small army had to take charge of Co.*Mayo while 
Captain Boycott’s hay waa being ricked. The circumstances of 
the case excited extraordinary interest. It was seen that the new 
weapon was at least as effective as outrage, was less dangerous, 
and less likely to fall under the ban of the Church, 

Such public opinion as manifested itself against these activities 
was overwhelmed in the appeal! to class warfare and the land greed 
that camo upon the people. 

In vain did tho Archbishop of Tuam inveigh, in 1879, against the 
“ unhallowed combination organized by a few designing men,” ? 
or denounce secret societies. 

“Night patrolling, acts and words of monaco, with arms in hand, 
the profanation of what is most sacred in religion—all the results of 
Jawloss and occult association, ominently morit the solemn condemnation 
of the ministers of religion, as diroctly tending to impiety and disorder 
in church and in society.” # 

Dr. M’Cabe, Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, in a pastoral charge 
in Octobor, 1880, declared that the English Government had shown 
its readiness to redress the wrongs of the country, pronounced the 
claims of thc Land League unjust and denounced not only those 
who committed agrarian murders, but those who failed to express 
their abhorrence of them with sufficient vigour.” ® The Bishops 
of Cork, Cloyne, Ross and Kerry also expressed themselves as 
opposed to the League ; Cashel was, for a time, almost alone in his 
support. Tho majority of the priests were on Parnell’s side.4 
P. J. Smyth, a ’48 rebel, called the League “ The Land League of 
Hell.” The Fenian James Stephens thought it “ the meanest and 
dirtiest tyranny in the world.” 5 Frank Hugh O'Donnell, an Irish 
member of Parliament in the Butt régime, said of it: 

“Take equal parts of rant, stark greed and mere malediction, tho 
simplicity of tho peasant who had nover looked beyond his village, 
semi-pious talk about Holy Ireland, the social philosophy of the late 


Citizen Marat ; the concoction would be vory like the average outpour- 
ing from the platforms of the League.” e 





1 Sheehy Skeffington, p. 93. 2 Speech of June 5, 1879. 
4 Annual Register, 1880, Chronicle, p. 102. 

*O’Brien’s Parnell, I, 222. 

5 O’Donneli, I, 471. ®O’Donnoll, I, 438. 
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The despotism was rampant. No greater Social pest has ever 
existed than the local agitator of the period—a local publican 
who by exaggerating his importance and influence, aimed at swelling 
the receipts of his till for a person who had no occupation, because 
unfit for any serious occupation, and took to the sordid pro- 
fession of demagogy for a living. To the hands of such men as 
these, including thousands of well-paid organizers, were entrusted 
the ramifications of the Land League. Branches were set up in 
every parish. A sort of “Court” was held to decide upon and 
punish alleged breaches of Land League rules. The local news- 
papers published the “ findings”; men who offended were ruth- 
leasly gibbeted in the press. Every opportunity was given to the 
unprincipled scoundrels of the community. No blackguard lacked 
the chance of gratifying his greed or of venting his displeasure on 
his neighbour with whom he had quarrelled. Nor were thesa 
“courts” and punishments and boycottings limited to the period 
when the Irish tenantry had real grievances. They were continued 
long after the Land Act of 1881 had conferred security and the 
right to have fair rents fixed upon most of the tenantry of Ireland. 
To landlord tyranny succeeded a village tyranny, relentless and 
pitiless, under which no farmer or shopkeeper dared to call his soul 
his own. ‘ 

A No Rent Manifesto was issucd by tho political leaders from 
Kilmainham prison, in October, 1881, but it was comparatively 
ineffective. The good harvest of 1880, the pending land legis- 
lation mado the tenants, as a class, averse from such extreme 
action, Even Archbishop Croke could not stand it ; he denounced 
it.? 

Ten years later, under circumstances that will be described in 
due course, the history of the Land League was under review by 
a judicial commission, consisting of three English judges, Hannen, 
Day, and A. L. Smith. After an exhaustive inquiry, that tribunal 
reported aa follows (February 13, 1890) : 


I. We find that the respondent members of Parliament collectively 
wore not members of a conspiracy having for its object to establish 
the absolute independence of Ireland, but we find that sume of them, 
togothor with Mr. Davitt, ostablished and joined in the Land League 
organization with tho intention by its moans to bring about the absolute 
indopendenco of Ircland as a soparate nation, 


} Daily Papor, October 20, 1881, Life of Forster, by Reid, vol. TI, p. 358, 
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II. We find that the respondents did enter into a conspiracy by a 
system of coercion and intimidation to promote an agrarian agitation 
against the payment of agricultural rents, for the purpose of impoverish- 
ing and expelling from the country the Irish landlords, who were styled 
the “English Garrison.” 

IE. We find that the charge that “ when on certain occasions they 
thought it politic to denounce, and did denounce, certain crimes in 
public, they afterwards led their supportors to believe such denunciation 
was not sincere” is not established. Wo entirely acquit Mr. Parnell and 
the other respondents of the charge of insincerity in their denunciation 
of the Phoenix Park murdors and find that the facsimilo letter on which 
the charge was chiofly based as against Mr, Parnell is a forgery. 

IV. Wo find that tho rospondents did disseminate the Irish World 
and other newspapors tending to incite to sodition and the commission 
of other crimes, 

V. Woe find that tho respondonts did not directly incito persons to the 
commission of crimo other than intimidation, but that thoy did incite 
to intimidation, and that the consocuonco of that incitement was that 
crimo and outrago wore committod by tho persons incited. Wo find 
that it has not boon proved that the respondents malo paymonts for 
the purpose of inciting persons to commit crimo, 

VI. We find that as to tho allegation that the respondents did nothing 
to prevent crimo and oxprossed no bona fide disapproval, that some of 
the respondents, and in particular Mr. Davitt, did express bona fide 
disapproval of crime and outrago, but that the respondents did not 
denounce tho system of intimidation which led to crime and outrage, 
but persisted in it with knowledgo of its effect. 

VII. We find that the respondents did defend persons charged with 
ograrian crime, and supported their families, but that it has not been 
proved that thoy subscribed to testimonials for, or were intimately 
associated with, notorious criminals, or that they made payments to 
procure the oscape of criminals from justice. 

VIII. We find, as to the allegation that the respondents mado pay- 
ments to compensate persons who had been injured in the commission 
of crime that they did make such payments. 

IX. As to the allegation that the respondents invited the assistance 
and co-operation of and accepted subscriptions of money from known 
advocates of crime and tho use of dynamite, we find that the respondents 
did invite tho assistance and co-operation of and accepted subscriptions 
of money from Patrick Ford, a known advocate of crime and the use 
of dynamite, but that it has not been proved that the respondents or 
any of thom knew that the Clan na Gaol controlled the League or 
was collecting money for the Parliamentary Fund. It has been 
proved that the respondents invited and obtained the assistance and 
co-operation of the Physical Force party in America including the 
Clan na Gael, and in order to obtain that assistance abstained from 
repudiating or condemning tho action of that party. 

Thero remain three spocific charges against Mr. Parnell, namely : 
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(a) That at the time of the Kilmainham nogotiations Mr. Parnell 
knew that Shoridan and Boyton had boen organizing outrage, and 
therefore wishod to use thom to put down outrage. We find that this 
chargo has not beon proved. 

(b) That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the leading Invincibles, that 
he probably learnod from them what thoy were about when he’ was 
released on parole in April, 1882, and that he recognized the Phoonix 
Park murdors as their handiwork. We find that there is no foundation 
for this charge. We havo already stated that the Invinciblos were not 
a branch of tho Land Leaguo. 

(c) That Mr, Parncll, on January 23, 1883, by an opportune remittance 
enablod F, Byrno to escape from justice to France. Wo find that Mr. 
Parnoll did not make any remittance to enablo F, Byrne to escape from 
justico, 

Tho two spocial chargos against Mr, Davitt, viz. : 

(a) “Phat ho was a member of the Fenian Organization and convicted 
as such and that ho assistod in the formation of the Land League with 
money which had boon contributed for the purpose of outrage and 
crime.” 

(b) “That he was in close and intimate association with the party of 
violonce in Amorica and was mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
allianco botwoon that party and tho Parnollite and Home Rule party in 
America ‘aro based on passagos in The Times loading articles of March 
7 and 14, 1887.’ ‘Tho now movement was appropriately started by 
Fonians out of Fonian fands ; its fathor is Michaol Davitt, a convictod 
Fonian.’ ‘'That Mr, Parnoll’s constitutional organization was planned 
by Fenian brains, founded on a Fenian loan and reared by Fenian 
hands,’ ” 

Wo havo shown in the course of the report that Mr. Davitt was a 
mombor of the Fenian organization, and convictod as such, and that ho 
received monvy from a fund which had beon contributed for tho purpose 
of outrago and crime, viz., tho Skirmishing Fund. It was not, howover, 
for the formation of the Land League itsolf, but for the promotion of the 
agitation which lod up to it. We have also shown that Mr. Davitt 
roturned the money out of his own resources, 

With regard to the further allegation that he was in close and intimate 
association with tho party of violonce in Amorica and mainly instru- 
montal in bringing about tho allianco botween that party and the 
Parnollito and Home Rulo party in America, wo find that he was in 
such close and intimato association for the purpose of bringing about 
and that he was mainly instrumental in bringing about, the alliance 
referred to. 


There is no doubt that there was ample evidence to sustain these 
findings ; indeed, no close honest tribunal could have found otherwise. 
The Tories announced their intention to dissolve in March 1880. 
Gladstono swept the decks with his Midlothian Campaign: at the 
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General Election of 1880 the new Parliament consisted of 349 Liberals, 
243 Conservatives, 60 Home Rulers.? 

In 1880 the Government set up a Commissjon to inquire into the 
Trish land question. Mr. P. J. Smyth, one of the Irish members 
of Parliament and an ex-Young Irelander, said the tenants should 
give evidence before it. This advice was so reasonable that it 
could not be tolerated; he was denounced as a traitor. The 
patriots, shrieking loudly about security of tenure and unjust 
rents, were determined that the Government should get no assist- 
ance to solve the problem. Better that the tenants should suffer, 
and crime and agitation continue than that the agitation should 
die : the pot must be kept boiling at any cost. 

A Relief of Distress Bill was passed allocating £200,000 towards 
outdoor relief for Ireland and £45,000 for the erection of piers for 
fishing boats. The rejection by the House of Lords of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, referred to p. 54 ante, gave a great 
impetus to the League and elicited from Mr. Dillon: “ The Irish 
people ought to be thankful to the House of Lords. The House 
of Lords have taught the people that no good can come out of 
London to Ireland.” ? But when a great good came out of London 
to Ireland we shall see how it was received. A Land League 
circular was issued on December 13, 1880, in which tho officers and 
organizers were directed ‘‘to repudiate the proposals known as 
the ‘Three F’s.’¢ now being advocated by landlord organs in 
hopes of saving a doomed system from destruction.” The cir-. 
cular goes on to denounce threatening letters, maiming animals, 
etc. The terms of the denunciation, in parts at least, warranted 
Sir Henry James in saying that it amounted to this: “Do you 
take care. It is advisable that anything which shall jar on the 
public mind and tend to alienate the sympathy of outsiders should 
be avoided.” In this, it resembles many other of the denuncia- 
tions of crime by lay political leaders in Ireland. Crime was, very 
frequently, denounced not so much because it was crime, but 
because it did not pay to commit it. 

Tn circumstances of normal political agitation or of constructive 


1 Inthe provious Parliament there had beon 351 Conservatives, 250 Liberals 
and 50 Home Rulers. 

4 Consisting of the Earl of Bessborough, Baron Dowse, an Irish judge, the 
O’Conor Don, Messrs. Shaw & Kavanagh. 

3 August 15, 1880. 

‘That is, Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, and Froe Sale. 
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statesmanship, Parnell, in my opinion, would have been but a 
mediocre figure. It was the period, and the period’s products that 
made him. Ho was the prismatic lantern into which the strong 
rays of a fierce class warfare were directed by skilful operators ; the 
powerful beam thus collected came back and searched and illumined 
the land. The lantern played an indispensable part; but the 
forces of origin were outside it. 

Parnell’s real claim to greatness lies in this—that partly by 
accident of birth, partly hy haughtiness and taciturnity of tempera- 
ment, he was able to overawe and control a number of licutenants 
of great cagorness and exceptional ability. He was a totem before 
whom they salaamed. When the totem was destroyed, the wor- 
shippers fell upon one another. In the cat and dog warfare that 
ensued national interests and national dignity were forgotten in 
the desire to maul. 

Of Davitt—who was not at this time a member of Parliament— 
TI havo already written. At the General Election of 1880 Ireland 
sent to Westminster a gallery of considerable men. 

Mr. John Dillon’s father was a very gallant gentleman. He had 
been one of the founders of the Nation and, though he wholly 
disapproved of the insurrectionary project of 1848, had thought it 
his duty to take his place alongside Smith O’Brien and share the 
responsibility for the Ballingarry fiasco. Mr. John Dillon himself 
became a medical doctor, but his financial position was such that 
he was under no compulsion to practise his profession, and he never 
did so. He is a man of education, well versed in world affairs, 
of courage, sinccrity, and patriotism. As a speaker he was useful, 
both in the House of Commons and on the platform. He impressed 
by his sincerity ; but he never gave the impression of finish. The 
speech was good but not striking ; he was probably at his best with 
an educated audience, which always respects the utterances of a 
man who really does know his subject, as Mr. Dillon always did. 
His voice, which was pleasing in conversation, was pitched too 
high in addressing a large audience; at times it came perilously 
near a shriek, 

Mr. Healy it was who called him “the melancholy humbug,” 
but that was the time when loving epithets were as plenty as bullets 
upon the Somme. Melancholy I think he is; he cannot help it. 
He lives in the gloomiest barrack of a house in Dublin, on the side 
of the city which all intelligent citizens save himself, and the 
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late Sir George Fottrell, deserted long ago. Up to his death Sir 
George, who attracted John Morley more than any Irishman, 
had a house in the same lugubrious street, but he was too wise ever 
to live in it. He merely slept in it, and then left it, returning no 
more till bedtime. That is why, in spite of a long residence in the 
North Great Georges Street mansion, Sir George was always the 
best preserved, the briskest and the most companionable of Irish- 
men. But Mr. Dillon still makes the mistake of living in his 
gazebo, and reads and broods there. 

Mr. Dillon is a great reader and that put him, so far, on a plane 
much higher than his comrades in the Irish party. Whether he 
unconsciously assumed an attitude of mental superiority I do not 
know, but most of the rank and file thought he was patronizing 
and domineering. At all events, he was very sure of himself, and 
always thought that his way was the only way to regenerate Ire- 
land. As there were others who had the same ideas of their plans, 
the clashes were fierce and frequent. 

Dillon’s best speech was in the Mansion House, Dublin, in 1914. 
Asquith had come over ; Redmond was there ; the object was to 
get Ireland into line on the war question ; it was, in effect, a big 
recruiting meeting. Mr. Dillon spoke on that occasion of the union 
between North and South in defence of liberty and civilization and 
looked forward to the growth of the flower of peace that had been 
planted in soil drenched with the blood of Catholic and Orangeman 
alike. It struck a fine note, and impressed people who heard it 
as incomparably the best speech made on the occasion. 

Mr. Dillon’s loftiness of purpose and real chivalry to his oppon- 
ents palliate his mistakes of policy. He was always in two minds 
about Land Acts and Land Purchase Acts. He welcomed them 
for the genuine improvement they caused in the condition of Ire- 
land ; he feared and disliked them because of their effect upon the 
movement for political secession, These feclings alternated from 
time to time. The Freeman’s Journal, under his influence, really 
did a great deal to obstruct the smooth working of the Land Pur- 
chase Acts. A cardinal mistake of his, too, was his obvious aversion 
to the introduction of new blood into the Irish Party. He seemed 
to think that the party would be most efficient if it remained a 
party of voting deadheads, with half a dozen intelligent and old 
and experienced parliamentary hands at the top. After the rebel- 
lion he shirked the issue between the physical force men and the 
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constitutionalists ; his speeches were, in my view, disastrous to 
the constitutional movement. One of them, in which he said he 
never stood on a recruiting platform in his life—forgetting the 
Asquith meeting—showed scant loyalty to his leader, Mr. Redmond, 
who had openly advocated recruiting. 

Mr. Thomas Sexton was a remarkable product. From being a 
railway clerk in Waterford, he became one of the most eloquent 
speakers in the House of Commons. He had, too, that rare quality 
of being able to handle financial questions in a speech, with the 
skill and sequence and clarity necessary to make them of real 
interest. He has long since retired from public life, is a director 
of some successful companies in Dublin, through which he walks 
unnoticed, and to 90 per cent. of the people unknown. In my young 
days he was a great popular hero. 

Mr. Thomas Power O’Connor was born in the Irish midlands. 
His history rather belongs to that of English journalism than that 
of the Irish Parliamentary party. He originally sat for an Irish 
seat, but for a great number of years past has been member for one 
of the divisions of Liverpool. Noverthcless, he has always re- 
mained truo to his Irish allegiance, and was a pledge-bound member 
of the Irish party as long as it continued in being. A fluent speaker, 
he was of great help to tho Irish cause in the House of Commons, 
of which at the moment he is the oldest member. A cosmopolitan 
world taster, he loves Ircland well—well enough to do anything 
for it save live in it. I am sure that in the Sinn Fein atmosphere 
he would havo choked. 

Mr. T. M. Healy was the most remarkable Irishman who entered 
Parliament in 1880. Indeed, he is one of the most remarkable 
Trishmen in all history, His father came from Bantry, Co. Cork, 
where Timothy Michacl was born in 1855. Bantry is famous 
for the fact that it is the centre of a patch of country ten miles 
square, which at onc time sent no less than ten members to the 
British Parliament —the “ Bantry Band” as they were called. 
Mr. Healy’s father became Clerk of the Lismore Union. Mr. Healy 
himself, who had nothing more than a primary school education, 
became a railway clerk in Newcastle-on-Tyne.. He acquired a 
perfect knowledge of shorthand, and it was probably that qualifi- 


17. M. Hoaly, his brothora Maurice and Thomas, Timothy Harrington 
and his brothor Edward, A. M. Sullivan and his brothera T. D. and Donal, 
William Martin Murphy, Daniel Gilhooly. 
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cation that brought him to the notice of Parnell, who engaged him 
as his secretary. He has an amazing memory, which has enabled 
him to master several foreign languages. 

He came to fight Wexford in 1880. I remember him well as he 
emerged from the railway station, a thin lath of a man, with the gait 
mannerisms that have stuck to him ever since; head bent and 
thrust forward ; eyes concentrated directly in front; for all the 
world as if he were sleep-walking or looking for something he had 
lost. In girth and otherwise ho has much developed since that 
time. 

If I were asked to describe him in a compressed form, I should 
call him an intellectual and moral jumble—a brilliant brain with 
an astonishing number of blind spots in it ; a moral nature full of 
contradictions and inconsistencics. 

As in later years he devoted himself scriously to the practice of 
his profeasion of the Bar, and as I knew him best of all in his capa- 
city of advocate—viewing him as a colleague, an opponent, and 
from the bench—I shall say a word of him first in that capacity. 

It is the one in which he shone least of all, although, from the 
financial point of view, he made a great success. For he was in 
all sorts of cases—defending prisoners, applying for liquor licences, 
nist prius trials, chancery cases, law arguments in the Court of 
Appeal and in the House of Lords, In such cases as involved an 
appeal to wide discretion or to human emotion, Mr. Healy waa 
admirable ; he showed taste, judgment, a perfect touch. But only 
a minority of law cases are of that class. Most litigation is cither 
law argument—the realm of pure ratiocination—or cases depend- 
ing on issues of fact, in which the able advocate will, by skilful 
examination or cross-examination prepare, onc by one, the little 
bits of material that he will afterwards, when he comes to address the 
tribunal, weave into an argument leading in the direction of his 
olient’s interests. This, which is forensic advocacy proper, was never 
Mr. Healy’s forte. It requires a special type of brain, of which order, 
sequence, mastery of and attention to detail, close reasoning 
power, and a sense of proportion are the chief attributes. To 
compare it with political advocacy, I should say that forensic 
advocacy resembles the art of the painter who relies for his effects 
on great technical skill, with scrupulous regard to minutia, while 
political advocacy resembles the art of the painter who obtains 
his effects, whether on a poster or a canvas for gallery exhibition, 
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by bold large strokes. Sir John Simon has the former ; Mr. Healy 
the latter. Lord Oxford has both. I never thought Mr. Healy 
a good advocate. He was deficient in analysis; and in the fine 
work of law argument he showed but rudimentary reasoning 
powers, A lawyer most unquestionably he is not; nor, I think, 
does he profess to be. I sometimes fancied he had rather a contempt 
for the science of law. But he has been known to get the truth out 
of a hostile witness by unscientific and sledge-hammer daring which 
no other advocate would attempt; though I am sure the same 
methods have often cost him the verdict. By sheer force of person- 
ality and, perhaps, a little stage craft he often created a favourable 
atmosphere for his client which made up for the absence of more 
regular advocacy. He imported into all cases in which he was 
engaged, of whatever class, some quip, some witticism, some gibe, 
some human touch, or, if not these then some gorgeous irrelevancy. 
He was nover a bore. When Mr. Healy came to London, his fame 
as a politician brought him into several important cases, but, in 
spite of this, legal business nover really came his way. In Ireland, 
the clients, rather than the attornoys chose him ; he said such good 
things that they thought all things which he said should be good. 
Ireland, too, is full of people who would rather lose a law case 
gaily—with the salt rubbed into the sore spots of the opponent’s 
carcass—than win it soberly and sombrely. 

But if Mr. Healy was somewhat of a legal misfit, it was a different 
matter in the wider arena of the platform, the press, and the House 
of Commons. There he had room for the exercise of his faculties 
—his courage, his virility, his width of appeal, his imagination, 
his uncqualled metaphor, his wit. He was far from being a great 
writer or a great speaker, but he could grip any audience, and restore 
animation to the most jaded House of Commons. Gay and gloomy 
by turns, he gave free vent to his loves and hatreds ; he was ele- 
mental, scratching and clawing at those who opposed him, bitterly, 
recklessly and sometimes unscrupulously ; he could never refrain 
from burning the house for the sake of roasting the pig. 

There are parts of his life that his admirers would fain forget. 
His conduct of the anti-Parnellite campaign is one of them. He 
could have taken and, as I imagine, quite successfully, the high 
moral stand—that a man convicted of adultery shall.not be the 
political guide of a decent people. To shout “ Kitty O'Shea se 
from platform to platform added nothing to the argument and took 
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much from the decencies of debate. His personal quarrela with 
the members of his party also brought forth his less pleasing qualities. 
His references to John Redmond—the prices paid for the Redmond 
estate, and so on were deplorable. In truth, when his passions 
were aroused, he saw red, and was subject to no restraining influence, 

In none of his outbursts was Mr. Healy actuated by the meaner 
motives. Passionate and angry he might be, and carried beyond 
himeelf, but personally spiteful or revengeful he was not. Ho 
identified himself with his cause, and hated those who, rightly 
or wrongly, ho thought were working to his country’s disadvantage. 
For theso—and he was as often wrong as right in his opinion— 
ho had no mercy, and made no allowances ; there was, to his vision, 
no intermediate shade between black and white. 

But the extravagances of his passionate nature manifested them- 
selves in a worthy fashion too. In the carly days of the war he was 
introduced, in the law library of the old Four Courts, to Michael 
O'Leary the V.C. He was overcome with emotion, and honourable 
tears coursed down his checks. He has the biggest and most 
generous heart in the world. A virulent political opponent was in 
sore straits for money. Relying upon a friendship that had been 
long buried under layers of misunderstanding and vituperation, 
he approached Healy who saved the situation by an advance of 
£1,000 which he never expected to be repaid and which I fancy 
never was. 

Mr. Healy’s real politik is finance. He thinks that the soul of 
liberty lies in purse control. His ardent zeal for self-government is 
based upon his belief that Ireland was over-taxed and that whether 
she was or not she could do better for herself by having the entire 
command of her own housekeeping. For the rest he has nothing 
but contempt for the glaring absurdities of the Irish Ireland move- 
ment, and I suspect he has little desire even for the revival of the 
Trish language, though he speaks it. 

Mixed with his great powers of imagination he has very shrewd _ 
business instincts. If he had not been a great politician he would 
have been a great and daring business man. ‘The quality was 
apparent throughout his political career. Some of the most 
practical amendments to the Land Acts were the fruits of his 
brain. He was a vigilant watchdog of Irish interests where tax- 
ation was concerncd. He consistently supported all measures from 
whatever Government that made for improvement, and never 
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seemed to share the obsession that social betterment would impair 
the strength of the national demand. In his personal and social 
relations he is all charm. He pleases without effort ; he is full of 
fun and sympathy; he has a winning eye and an asset which, I 
think, more than any other makes for personal attraction—a 
pleasing and caressing voice. He is a strikingly attractive figure. 
if I were an artist I should paint him in the sandals and the brown 
habit of a Franciscan monk ; he would make the noblest Friar that 
ever appeared on canvas. A queer medley of qualities ; ferocious 
and gentle ; crude and refined; kindly and spiteful; he has the 
courage of a lion with a curious streak of shyness ; cynical, he has a 
sublime faith, 

T rather think that it was Lord Beaverbrook who first suggested 
his appointment as Governor-General of the Irish Free State. It 
was a happy thought. He has been perfect. Grace, dignity, 
hospitality, kindliness have marked his reign. His replies to the 
various deputations that waited on him were goms of their kind ; 
full of tact, courage, delicacy, hope for the future, good will to all 
classes. “Tim” mellows and betters with age. He has sloughed 
off his antipathics ; he is working, might and main, for the better- 
ment of his own country and the genuine reconciliation of the two 
islands. His old age will more than redeem those faults which at 
one time seemed really to earn for him the title conferred on him 
by T. M. Kettle, “a brilliant calamity.” 

Timothy Healy had a brother, likewise an Irish member of 
Parliament, who was a remarkable man in his own way. Maurice 
Healy was a solicitor, with a genuine lawyerlike brain. Cold, 
emotionless, analytical, logical, unimaginative, he was a great 
asset to the Irish party when the various Land Bills, of which he 
was a perfect master, were passing through the House. One is 
sometimes led to reflect—what a perfect genius would have resulted 
from the combination of the mental qualities of Tim Healy and 
Maurice Healy. But the combination is in truth impossible ; 
certain mental attributes seem to be mutually exclusive. 

William O’Brien was in these days a journalist ; connected in 
turn with several Nationalist papers. His best work was as editor 
of United Ireland, a very advanced organ. An able writer, a vehe- 
ment and eloquent speaker ; he was at his best as a mob orator, 
though his speech on the second reading of Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill—a calm, moderate, powerful cxposition—was his best effort 
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and surpassed that of any made from the Irish benches on the 
occasion. 

John Redmond deserves the significance of a special mention 
which I will reserve for later. 

Out of this material for a general staff, and a faithful and loyal 
rank and file, was soon to be formed a highly efficient Parliamentary 
machine. In Butt’s time the pledge which bound the Irish membors 
to act together had been of a very loose kind 1 and mombers sat 
upon any side of the House they chose. On December 27, 1880, 
when Parnell was elected leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, a 
resolution was passed that the party should sit on the Opposition 
benches, no matter what Government was in office.2. It was a very 
significant gesture. It threw off, so to speak, all acquiescence in the 
Act of Union. It was to be the pose, that the Irish Members would 
not, in Westminster, co-operate with or take any part in the Govern- 
ment of the Empire or of England, Ireland, Scotland or Wales. 
The reality, to be sure, was quite otherwise, for they constantly 
voted upon all questions, whether affecting Ireland, the Empire, 
England, Scotland, or Wales. Further, the new attitude was a 
symbol of unity in the Irish ranks and of disdainful independence of 
all other partics. The party was at a later stage knit still more 
closely together, by a pledge which each candidate for clection was 
required to give, that he would on all occasions “ sit, act and vote 
with the Irish party.” Members of the party were prevented from 
seeking or accopting office ; this understanding was kept in letter 
and in spirit. The constant pestering by outsiders for the help of 
the party to obtain office rendered necessary a resolution that no 
such help should be given. This, like many other resolutions of the 
kind, was frequently enough broken; it was a shield against un- 
welcome and importunate office seekers ; when it was convenient 
the blind eye was turned to it. 

A party of cighty-six members—as they afterwards became— 

1Tt ran as follows: ‘“ That, deoply improssod with the importance of 
unity of action upon all matters that can affect tho parliamentary position of 
tho Home Rule party, or the interests of tho Homo Rulo cause, we engage to 
each other and the country to obtain that unity by taking counsel together, 
by making all roasonablo concessions to the opinions of each othor, by avoid- 
ing as far as possible isoluted action, and by sustaining and supporting each 
other in tho course that may he deemed hest calculated to promote the grend 
object of self-government which, the nation has committed to our care,” 

Annual Register, 1880, ¢ hronicle, p. 133. The voting was, for Parnoll, 23 ; 


for Shaw, 18. Shaw and his minority of 18 for a timo sat with the Liberals 
on the Government side--see O’Brien’s Parnell, 1, 223. 
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so led and so disciplined, was a very formidable instrument. While 
I think the state of the country, with its ghastly accompaniment of 
crime and intimidation, was the most powerful of the forces that 
had their resultant in the Land Act of 1881, it seems tolerably clear 
that it was the Parliamentary pressure and reasoning that induced 
Gladatone to come to his new orientation on the subject of Irish 
self-government and to try his great Home Rule experiment in 
1886. 

The most important provision of the English judicial system is 
that, speaking generally, a person charged with a serious offence is 
triable, by a jury of his peers, in the county where the offence was 
committed. In a country in a high state of development the 
procedure is admirable, for it is calculated to range the people on 
the side of the law. 

One of the inherent defects of the Union was that it tended to 
inflict upon the backward country institutions, splendid and liberal 
in themselves, unsuited for it. Of these, the method of trial by jury 
in the place of the offence was onc. 

Apart altogether from tho special antagonism between the coun- 
tries, and tho special character of many of the cases triable, I think 
this system would not have been a success. I yield to no man in 
my estimation of the jury system. Apart from the broad ground of 
policy that it makes the people co-operators in the most important 
function of the state, my view is that a jury is at least as good a 
tribunal of fact as any that the wit of man can devise. A certain 
standard of intelligence in the jury must, however, be presupposed. 
If the jury-mind is not up to a reasonable standard, the criminal 
administration of justice is brought to naught. Criminals, as a 
rule, do not operate in the light of day or in the presence of witnesses 
who can testify to their guilt by the proof which eyesight affords ; 
in nine cases out of ten the evidence is what is called circumstantial. 
It requires a certain amount of intelligence and of the will power 
which is its concomitant to act upon circumstantial evidence, at all 
events where it is not of the absolutely overwhelming character. A 
man must be intelligent cnough to recognize, however bluntly and 
vagucly, that absolute certainty does not exist at all, and that what 
he has to determine is a balance of probabilities. In determining 
this, he will require instinctively, but as I think rightly, a greater 
preponderance in some cases than in others, in civil cases lesa than 
eriminal, in criminal according to the nature of the offence, in a 
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capital charge, most of all. An intelligent juryman, unconsciously, 
will act upon some such principle, and when the balance of probabili- 
ties seoms to him sufficient, he will act courageously upon his con- 
clusion and drive from his mind the harassing doubts which imagin- 
ative or unintelligent people allow to disturb them. 

This class of juryman is, I imagine, plentiful in England. That 
is not to say that every juror is intelligent, but the average is there, 
and that is usually sufficient, for jurors are influenced by mass 
opinion like the rest of us. In parts of Ireland such jurymen are 
common—in the city and county of Dublin, in the city of Belfast and 
county of Antrim, in the city of Cork and in various other places 
besides. But in a great many counties in Ireland that class is not in 
a predominance on the jury panels at all. That is no reflexion upon 
Trish natural intelligence. A small farmer, with little or no educa- 
tion, whose grinding toil leaves him no time for thought outside it, 
is not up to a high standard anywhere. Iam speaking what I know 
to be the universal opinion in the legal profession when I say that in 
a great number of venues in Ireland the juries are quite unfit—even 
to this day—to try civil or criminal cases at all. The result has 
been that there have been from the Union up to the present time 
grievous failures of justice, even in cases where no controversial 
subject was involved. It is said that there have been some mis- 
carriages of justice the other way ; innocent men convicted even of 
the capital offence. But I doubt if half a dozen such genuine cases 
could be disinterred from the long list of cases tried in Ireland during 
a century. The Free State Government is at present feeling the 
pinch with regard to the jury system. All criminal cases in Treland, 
whatever their nature, have, in accordance with special procedure 
introduced, been tried in Dublin since the Free State Government 
came into being. 

The want of a good jury panel, though a great obstacle, was 
perhaps the least obstacle to the administration of justice. There 
(vas the all-pervading impression that it was a fine and patriotic thing 
to be against the law. There was in seditious or agrarian cases, 
the deep direct hostility of the class from whom the jury were fre- 
quently taken. There was intimidation and, occasionally, the 
knifing of a juror if he did his duty. These conditions obtained even 

" in the good venues in the South and West—Cork and Dublin, for 
example. The Government through the Crown solicitors tried to 
surmount the difficulty by wholesale directions to jurors to “ stand 
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by ” ; 1 this, of course, is a negation of trial by jury, the essence of 
which is a trial by twelve indifferently selected. The accused 
retorted by using the challenges to which he was entitled up to the 
limit.? The challenging by the Crown was, in most cases, and in all 
political or agrarian cases, mainly of people who were of the Catholic 
persuasion. The process came to be known as “ jury packing.” A 
lawyer of distinction, himself a Catholic, when Attorney-General of 
Treland, directed ‘‘ jury packing ” to be done on a wholesale scale ; 
he gocs down in history with the title ‘‘ Peter the Packer.” It was 
a disgusting business, but inevitable, for without it trial by jury 
would, indeed, have been “‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

The difficulties in obtaining convictions were naturally increased a 
hundredfold when the waves of national agitation and excitement ran 
high. The Land League period was, in this respect, the worst of all. 
Tho criminal law was paralysed ; witnesses would not, or dared not, 
come forward; juries, however packed, would not or dared not 
convict. 

The Government tried the ordinary legal processes, not alone in 
minor cases, but in case of the leaders as well. In 1880 Parnell, 
Dillon, Biggar, Sexton and some others—fourteen in all—were 
prosecuted ; after a trial lasting nineteen days, the jury disagreed.* 

T. M. Healy and a man named Walsh were in the same year 
charged with intimidation and acquitted. Davitt’s licence was 
revoked ; he was rearrested on February 3, 1881, and kept in 
prison till May, 1881. 

What is known as Forster’s coercion régime now began. W. E. 
Forster, the Chief Secretary of this period, has been pilloried in 
Trish newspapers more than any man in living memory. He was a 
Quaker and a Liberal. He had visited Ireland, on behalf of the 
Quakers, in 1846, and some of the best pictures of the terrible famine 
years were from his pen. He was a believer in Irish land reform ; 
and he certainly game to Ircland filled with zeal and good intentions. 
But, like many another Chief Secretary before and since, he found 
himself in an impossible position. Unless the Government were 
prepared to evacuate the country altogether, drastic changes in the 


1 In all criminal cases the Crown have an unlimited power of “ standing 
by.” The accuacd can challenge peremptorily twenty in casos of folony and. 
six in cases of misdemeanour. 

4 In eases of larceny with no political or agrarian tinge I have seen as 
many as twenty challenges for the accused. 

3 Tynan says (p. 335) there wero ten for acquittal and two for conviction. 
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criminal law were necessary. The Bill, which was passed on March 
2, 1881, was truly of a terrible character. It gave, in effect, full 
power to the Exccutive Government to imprison, at its will and dur- 
ing its pleasure, any person whom it suspected of furthering the 
Land League programme. The passage of this Act and the exercise 
of the powors given by it, have given Forster his unenviable notoriety 
in Ireland. The nickname of “ Buckshot Forster” was given to 
him because, foresecing the possibility of armed conflict between the 
police and people, he ordered the carbines of the constabulary to be 
loaded with buckshot instead of ball.t 

Truth and justice compel me to say a word on behalf of Buckshot 
Forster. Was it an ogre who wrote of the Irish peasant, ‘‘ That 
lovely, touching charity which prompts him to share his scanty meal 
with his starving neighbour ?” ? 

Was it an ogre that went forth, in October, 1881, on a tour through 
Ireland, unarmed, without escort or protection of any kind, and who 
addressed a crowd of peasants in Tullamore in these terms. 


“ T will just ond with thoso words, God save Ireland—-God savo Ireland 
from onemies outside hor border and from those within, God save 
Yreland from cruel mon, of whatover class they bo—-grasping landlords 
or dishonost tenants, or midnight marauders. God save Ireland from 
the postilence that walkoth at noon, and tho terror that stoaleth at 
night, And I boliove that God will savo Ireland ; for with all her 
faults there is that amount of virtue among the Irish people—there is 
that love of their country, that love and devotion of men to their 
familios—that willingness to sacrifice for them, which are abiding and 
homely virtucs that do much to savo a country and to enable God’s 
laws to be respocted.”* § 


Times of great emotion are frequently accompanied in Ireland 
by supposed manifestations of the Divine will and power. Knock 
is a village about five miles from Ballina in the County of Mayo. 
In 1880 somo piously imaginative person reported that the gable wall 
of the Catholic chapel there was brightly illuminated by an appari- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin thereon. What one saw others could see 
.and did see. Tho “ miracle ” was obvious: a pilgrimage followed ; 
tens of thousands of people, including many lame, blind, sick, and 
maimed, made the fortune of the inn-keepers of Knock and district. 


1 This is the tradition, though I believo the fact is that it was his prede- 
cessor who was responsible for the buckshot. 

2 Letter of Forster, June 11, 1847—Life, by T. Wemyss Reid, I, 196, 

8 Ibid., I, 402. 
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“ Cures” were reported: the enthusiasm was intense. After a 
while, the whole business died down. Those who were cured got as 
bad as before. No fresh cures were reported : and Knock went back 
to its original obscurity and there has remained ever since. We 
shall seo a counterpart of this phenomenon in the disgusting Temple- 
more affair in 1920. 

One of the ‘‘ cures” at Knock was that of a Miss M. F. Cusack, a 
nun, who had been an invalid for nine years and who was carried into 
church on a couch on November 21, 1881.1 On approaching the 
altar to receive Holy Communion she got up and walked. Miss 
Cusack, better known as the Nun of Kenmare, was a somewhat 
remarkable woman. She had some taste for writing and published 
a Life of O’Connell in which O’Connell is described as 4 saint. She 
herself subsequently lost tho faith, left the Convent, left the 
Church, and wrote a grotesque account of the Church in Ireland. 


? Annual Register, 1881, p. 83. 


CHAPTER XII 
IRELAND, 1881-1886 


Land Act of 1881—Tho Kilmainham Troaty—Phenix Park Murdors 
Phoenix Park ‘Irials—Arrears Act—Coorcion Act—Labourors Acta— 
Romo and tho Parnell Tribute—Spencer Régime—Fonianism—Orange 
v. Groon—Cornwall Scandals—Land Purchase Act of 1885—Franchise 
Reform—Goneral Election of 1885. 


The Land Act which became law on August 22, 1881, was regarded 
by Morley as the greatest of Gladstone’s logislative achievements,1 
It was a perfectly just measure, but it did not fully solve the Irish 
Land problem. The Irish tenant has no objection to landlordism 
in itself, for he will take land on hiro or let land to another. Indeed, 
in process of time, a new set of landlords, on a scale not so large or 
magnificent as those of the past, may be evolved. His objection 
has been to pay rent, whether a fair rent or not, to the descendants 
of the foreign robber. Agrarian tranquillity was impossible until 
all rights in the land were taken from the Anglo-Irish settlers and 
transferred to the old stock. 

The Act, which followed the recommendations of the Bessborough 
Commission, established the Three F’s—Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, 
and Free Sale. Either party could apply to a legal tribunal—the 
Land Commission or the County Court Ji udge, sitting with experts— 
to have a fair rent fixed on the holding. In determining the fair 
rent, the tenant was to get credit for, that is to say, he was not to be 
rented on his improvements. The fair rent so fixed was to endure 
for fifteen years. At the end of the fifteen years, either party could 
apply to have the rent refixed. During the “statutory term,” as 
the fifteen years’ period was called, the tenant could not be evicted. 
The tenant acquired the right of free sale, but the landlord had the 
first right of purchase, at a price to be fixed by the court. 

Certain classes of holding were exempted from the operation of the 
statute: (1) holdings in which the tenancy was created after the 
} Morloy, III, 56. 

Petey 
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passing of the Act; (2) holdings held under lease—these were 
brought within it in 1887 ; and (3) holdings which were not ordinary 
farms, such as demesne lands, and town parks, that is, lands held by 
a town resident as a sort of adjunct to his business. 

The Act contained certain other provisions: clauses as to land 
purchase which were rendered nugatory by a condition that the 
tenant should find one-fourth of the purchase money ; clauses as to 
locally-aided emigration which the bishops, in July, 1883, roundly 
denounced ; clauses as to arrears and labourers’ dwellings which, 
partly by reason of inherent defects and partly by reason of more 
comprehensive statutes passed soon after, were of no importance. 

The Act of 1881 is thus described by A. M. Sullivan : ? 


“Tt abolishod for ever tho landlordism that had bocn a curse to 
Troland; namoly, the landiordism of avarice, the landlordism of 
dominion, and the landlordism of eaprico, The long scourged tenants 
of Ireland might now sing aloud with the freed bondsmen of Port 
Royal, ‘ We last night slavos, To-day the Lord’s froo men,’ It was, 
in my judgmont, a groat and noble measuro: a charter of freedom for 
the long oppressed tenantry of Ireland.” 


It is idle to deny that the Land Act of 1881 was due to the terrible 
land “war.” ‘I must make one admission,” said Gladstone on 
April 21, 1893, ‘‘ and that is, that without the Land League, the 
Act of 1881 would not be on the statute book.” ? “There is no 
use,” one Irish Unionist Member said in the House of Commons, 
“in any Irishman approaching an English minister on Irish ques- 
tions unless be comes with the head of a landlord in one hand and the 
tail of a cow in the other.” § 

The policy of non-co-operation is very much to the fore at tho 
present time, in Anglo-Indian relations. It has always been the 
policy of Irish patriots. It was an intelligible, though, as I think, an 
unintelligent policy. The super patriot preferred that his people 
should be put under the harrow rather than that they should run the 
slightest risk of becoming contented under an alien or a mixed rule. 
Any process of devolution was abhorrent to him, for the sacred spirit 
of nationalism is in peril. ‘The spirit of nationalism, and not that 
of contentment is the supreme good. 

In the various stages of the great Irish land revolution, it is easy 
to detect two separate notes in the utterances of Irish political 


1 New Ireland, ninth edition, p. 457. 
2 Q’Donnell, I, 485, 3 O’Brien’s Parnell, I, 293. 
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leaders. There was a note of gladness felt by men who were genuine 
patriots and who had the ordinary instincts of humanity; there 
was also a note of alarm. When the Lords had thrown out the 
emergency measure of 1880 designed to save the tenants from evic- 
tion for arrears caused by bad harvests, John Dillon, with a melan- 
choly glee, told the people that no good could come out of London. 
Lo! the Act of 1881 was a priceless boon coming from London. 
If it got to be known that Westminster could provide good things, 
the people might look to Westminster for all good things. The 
politicians, however, necd have been under no apprehension. 
Situated as Ireland was, with a tragic history, with many shameful 
deeds on the part of the conquering race, with the discordancy of 
race coupled with that of religion, it was always easy to prove to the 
discontented that what they needed was a change in the political 
constitution. If the farmers were satisfied, there was the landless 
man and the lower grades of toiler to fall back upon. Successive 
tribes of politicians could appeal to successive strata of society and 
could convince them, in turn, that in political secession from the 
ancient foe lay their salvation. 

The conduct of the Irish party during the four months’ passage of 
the Land Bill through tho House of Commons evoked from John 
Bright a stern rebuke. “‘ The Irish party,” he said, “‘ were obstruct- 
ing a measure which they dared not openly oppose.” When the 
critical division on the second reading of the Bill took place, Parnell 
led some thirty of his followers out of the House without voting. 

The agitation in the country, which was fierce during the sitting of 
the Bessborough Commission, was on a crescendo plane all the while 
the statute was going through the legislative assembly. It by no 
means ceased when the Bill passed. Canon Doyle, the “ patriot 
priest” of Ramsgrange, denounced the Act hotly. Canon Doyle 
was a fair type of the aggressive maker of rural opinion. He had a 
trenchant pen, from which vats of ink flowed and covered all sorts 
of ground. He sought to prove to an incredulous world that it was 
highly immoral for a woman to ride a bicycle and that any woman 
who did so was no better than she ought to be. But the giddy young 
things, who read not the newspapers, still continued to take the fresh 
air awheel, and the venerable Canon went to his grave in the belief 
that something was radically wrong with the modern world. But 
he had undeniable weight in land and politics ; and there were few 
champions who would defy him to an exhibition of vitriolic penman- 
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ship. It was, therefore, with becoming awe that Gavan Duffy 
ventured mildly to suggest to him that the farmers should work the 
Land Act without prejudice to their rights to ask for more. Arch- 
bishop Croke oxcelled himself. The Ladies’ Land League, that had 
been established a year before, was a wonderful institution. In 
political wisdom, prudence, knowledge of world affairs and of all 
economy—save domestic—they must have been—if such be within 
the bounds of possibility—on a level with Miss Mary MacSwiney, 
the High Priesteas of present day Irish Republicaniam. Archbishop 
McCabe—afterwards Cardinal McCabe—was no politician. He was 
a mere Churchman who thought that morals and not politics were 
the things of real consequence. He seemed to have little idea of the 
marvellous merits of the Ladies’ Land League: a pastoral which he 
issued in 1881 condemned it as immoral and wicked. Archbishop 
Croke was too chivalrous to leave the afflicted ladies in the lurch, 
He came out with a blazing pronouncement in their favour, Tho 
ecclesiastical accession to the ranks of democratic thought made the 
people wild with delight. Hoe had a triumphal tour throughout 
Treland. It was very edifying. The ladies were now on a pinnacle 
of grace as well as fame. They were rudely pushed off it by Parnell 
himself a year later. They had become somewhat obstreperous ; 
their chin-wagging took up an undue part of the precious space of 
the Nationalist journals; something violent had to be done. 
Parnell stopped their supplies, and they were then obliged to retire, 
most reluctantly, to resume the domestic pursuits which their 
patriotic zeal had compelled thom to forsake. 

Boycotting and intimidation still continued. The Clan-na- 
Gael in America were getting uneasy. The land agitation was for 
them merely a sword to pierce the ribs of the British Empire. What 
was it to them whether a Wexford farmer got security of tenure and 
a 25 per cent. reduction? And the Clan-na-Gael were important, 
for they sent the cash. ‘Yo pacify them, Parnell pretended that 
the Act was a sham. He cabled to the President of the Land 
League in America : 


“The Convention ” (i.e. Land League Convention) ‘“ has just closed 
after threo days session. Resolutions were adoptod for national solf- 
government ; the unconditional liberation of the land for the people, 
tenants not to use tho rent fixing clauses of the Land Act, and follow 
the old Land Loague lines, and rely on the old methods to reach justice. 
Tho Executive of the League is empowered to select test cases, in order 
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that tenants in surrounding districts may realize, by the result of cases 
decided, the hollowness of the Act.” 


And a resolution, drafted by Parnell himself, was adopted at a 
Convention at Maryborough that no member of the League should 
apply to the court to fix a fair rent without previous consultation 
with and obtaining the consent of the branch of the League to which 
he belonged. 

To the people at home, the personnel of the new tribunals was 
denounced. But this lost something of its sting by reason of the 
fact that the landlords also denounced it. Gavan Duffy, who seems 
to have been a singularly honest man, and, now that his insurrec- 
tionary mood had departed, a tolerably sensible one, wrote that from 
the tenant’s point of view, no bettcr head of the new Land Commia- 
sion could be imagincd—“‘if the responsibility lay upon me of 
appointing the members of this Commission I do not know in the 
island any man I would prefer to him for the office he holds.” ! 

A special appeal was made to the men of Ulster. 


“ Better,” said Dillon, “for no Land Bill, bettor for the tenants of 
Ulster to come into tho Land Leaguo like men, and dofend their farms 
like men as tho mon of Tipporary, Mayo and Galway. Bottor trust 
that, than go into the court and submit their casos to tho county court 
judge.” 


The hollowness of this may be measured when it is borne in mind 
that the tenants were not obliged to go before the county court 
judge, but had their option of that tribunal or the newly appointed 
Land Commission. As a matter of fact, the reductions made in the 
county court were greater than those in the Land Commission by 
some 2} per cent. 

T. P. O'Connor said at Kansas in the spring of 1882: 


““Gladstono’s policy was to fix a relation betwoon the landlord and 
tenant ; the policy of tho League was to abolish the rolation and trample 
landlordism boneath its heels, Gladstone's Land Act and the Land 
League were prociscly of opposite principlos.” 

Dillon uttered the following outburst : “It will be our duty and 
we will set about it without delay to disorganize and break up the 
‘Irish Constabulary that for the past thirty ycars have stood at the 
back of the Trish landlords, bayonet in hand.” Parnell held meet- 


? Referring to Serjeant O'Hagan, K.C. Letter to Canon Doyle. Duffy 
recommended the tenants to flock into court with all speed. 
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‘ings in almost every county ; on his return to Dublin the city was 
ablaze with illuminations, his carriage was drawn round the city by 
willing hands. 

What were Gladstone’s innermost thoughts about it all? The 
Trish land problem had taken up more time in the British House of 
Commons than any ten domestic or Imperial subjects. Statesman- 
ship had exhausted itself in striving for a solution which would be 
practical and just at the same time. A solution had apparently 
been found. At least, it met the objections launched from the Irish 
benches at landlordism—insecurity of tenure, excessive rents, no 
freedom of sale. Amazcment and indignation were voiced by Glad- 
stone at Leeds on October 7, 1881. “It is,” said he, “no small 
matter if Mr. Parncll desircs to arrest the operation of the Act—to 
stand, as Moses stood, between the living and the dead, but to stand 
there, not as Moses stood, to arrest, but to spread the plague.” 
And he shook his fist at the anarchist who was “ marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire ” ; “ the resources of 
civilization are not yet exhausted.” From a platform at Wexford, 
Parnell hurled back defiance, and bade him do his worst. Glad- 
atone took instant measures. He lodged Parnell, Dillon, and others 
in Kilmainham jail. Parnell replied by a No Rent Manifesto, signed 
by himself, Kettle, Davitt, Dillon, Sexton, and Egan, which was 
issued on October 17. A Government proclamation was issued 
suppressing the Land League. 

Meanwhile, that canny person, the Ulster farmer, was looking on. 
In spite of the attractive bait of rent reduction, he would not swallow 
and did not swallow the Land League. But he had no objection to 
the legislation which it produced ; and he thought Canon Doyle, 
Jobn Dillon and Co. daft when they told their followers not to go 
into court. Huge queues of Ulster farmers were outside the Land 
Courts the moment they were opened. And even the credulity of 
the southern farmer had its limits. He could digest grotesque 
abstractions without turning a hair; but the concrete proposition 
that he was as well off by paying £1 an acre for land with liability for 
eviction, as by paying 15s. an acre with sccurity of tenure, stuck in 
his gizzard. He would have no more of it. Land League or no 
Land League, to court he went, with all convenient gpeed. 

The Land Act of 1881, which was supplemented by amending 

Statutes in 1887, 1891, and 1896—the Act of 1887 admitted lease- 
holders--was a huge success. In the first year, that is, between 
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August, 1881, and August, 1882, 75,807 applications to fix fair rents 
were lodged in the Land Commission Courts, and 1,455 in the County 
Courts. During the same period, 11,929 cases were disposed of in the 
Land Commission Court, the entire 1,455 in the County Court ; the 
reductions of rent were—Land Commission Court from £316,111 to 
£251,158, County Court £22,673 to £17,676. Altogether, during 
the three years ending August 21, 1884, fair rents were fixed by the 
Land Courts in 70,127 cases, the rental having been reduced, in 
round numbers, from £1,407,465 to £1,133,174 and in County Court, 
in addition 6,387 cases, £96,121 to £75,849. The entire number 
of rents fixed up to March 31, 1916, where the parties applied to have 
fair rents fixcd for a first statutory term was 381,687. The total 
rental dealt with was £7,523,816, and the aggregate of the judicial 
rents was £5,968,174, being an averago reduction of 20-7. The 
entire number of rents fixed up to March 31, 1916, for a second 
statutory term was 143,394. The total rental in these cases was 
£2,571,983 and the aggregate of the judicial rents £2,074,512, 
equivalent to a reduction of 19-3 per cent. The number of third 
statutory term cases up to March 31, 1916, was 5,007; the rental 
£84,558 ; the aggregate of the judicial rents £76,799, equivalent to 
an average reduction of 9-2 per cent. 

The Act had indirect results of a far-reaching character. It 
stopped arbitrary evictions or arbitrary raising of rent. It gave a 
lever to the tenant who did not go to the court to demand a reduc- 
tion. The first term reductions in Court averaged 20 per cent. ; 
it is probable that the abatements granted out of Court fell little 
short of the same figure. 

Events were shaping themselves towards some sort of compromise 
between the Government and the Irish Nationalists. 

On the one hand, the letires de cachet under which a thousand 
persons were in prison without trial, were revolting to the Liberal 
conscience ; on the other hand, Parnell and his lieutenants had 
present to their minds matters of very grave concern. The No Rent 
Manifesto had fallen ‘“ absolutely flat—it was condemned by bishops 
and priests and ignored by the people.” 1 They were genuinely 
anxious about the important question of arrears. The bad years 
had left many of the tenants in arrears, some of them hopelessly so. 
The burden was grievous and tended to nullify much of the good of 
the Land Act. It was little use to have a reduction of 20 per cent. , 

10’Rrien’a Parnell T 290. 
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on the rent if the landlord had the power to evict for arrears. There 
‘was a provision as to arrears in the Act of 1881, but it was conditional 
on the consent of the landlord to take two years’ rent—one to be 
provided by the tenant and one advanced by the State—in full. 
But more than anything else, what operated upon the Irish leaders 
was the state of the country. The height of the crime wave 
frightened them. The smell of blood and roguery was, on occasions, 
too much for Parnell’s Tory nose. He let himself go on the subject 
ina talk with Davitt on May 6, 1882—before, but on the day of—the 
Pheenix Park murders : 


“ He talked,” said Davitt, ‘of the state of the country, said it was 
dreadful, denounced the Ladies’ Land League, swore at evorybody, and 
spoke of anarchy as if ho wore a British Minister bringing in a Coercion 
Bill. I never saw him so wild and angry ; the Ladies’ Land League 
had, he declared, taken tho country out of his hands, and should be 
supprossod. I dofended the ladies, saying that after all, they had 
kept tho ball rolling while ho was in jail. ‘I am out now,’ he said, 
‘and I don’t want them to keop tho ball rolling any more, The League 
must be suppressed, or I will loavo public life.’ ? 1 





Parnell on being asked who would take his place if he were sent 
to prison, replied, “‘ Captain Moonlight.” And Captain Moonlight 
did. There were some shocking murders. Two bailiffs of Lord 
Ardilaun, going to warn rents in the Joyce country in Connemara, 
disappeared ; their bullet-riddled bodies were found in Lough 
Mask. In the same district, at Maamtrasna, a farmer, his wife, 
one son and a daughter were murdered ; another son escaped, severely 
wounded. ‘The murderers in both cases were tried, convicted on the 
evidence of an informer and oxecuted, though the belief is that one 
of the persons convicted in respect of the Maamtrasna affair was 
wrongly convicted. A juror named Field was stabbed in a busy 
Dublin thoroughfare because he had served on a jury which had 
convicted a prisoner charged with the murder of a policeman. 
“The country reeked with blood.”? A strike of the police 
threatened to embarrass the Government, but it collapsed. As the 
Land League had been suppressed, the National League was formed 
to take its place. 

Morley quotes a description, given him by an Irishman, “ of 
consummate experience and equitable mind,” of Ireland in the 
middle of 1882. 


“ 


2 O’Brien’s Parnell, I, 364. 2 O’Brion’s Parnell, I, 374. 
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“In 1882 Ireland seemed to be literally a society on the eve of 
dissolution. The Invincibles still roved with knives about thestreets 
of Dublin. Discontent had been stirred in the ranks of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and a dangerous mutiny broke out in the metropolitan 
foreo, Over half of the country the demoralization of every class, 
the terror, the fierce hatred, the univorsal distrust, had grown to an 
incredible pitch. The moral cowardice of what ought to have been the 
governing class was astounding. Tho landlords would hold meotings 
and agree not to go beyond a certain abatement, and then they would 
go individually, and privately offer to the tenants a greater abatement. 
Even the agents of the law and the courts were shaken in their duty. 
The power of random arrest and detention under the Coercion Act of 
1881 had not improved the morale of the magistrates and police. The 
sheriff would let the word get out that he was going to make a seizure, 
and profoss surprise that tho cattlo had vanished. The wholo country- 
side.turned out in thousands in half tho countios in Ireland to attend 
flaming meotings, and if a man did not attend, angry neighbours trooped 
up to know tho roason why. Tho clergy hardly stirred a finger to 
restrain the wildnoss of tho storm; some did their best to raise it. All 
that was what Lord Spencer had to deal with; the very foundations 
of the social fabric rocking.” 2 


A certain Captain O’Shea was the honest broker of the Kilmain- 
ham Treaty. The effect of it was that the Government were to take 
steps to put the arrears question on a more satisfactory basis and 
that Parnell, on being released, was to do his best to put down crime. 
Parnell embodied his views in a letter to O’Shea dated April 28, 
1882 : 


“T desire to impress upon you the absolute necessity of a settlement 
of the arrears quostion.” ‘‘The proposal you have described to me 
as suggested in some quarters, of making a loan, should be absolutely 
rejected for reasons which I havo alroady explained to you. If the 
arrears question be settled within the lines indicated by us, I have evory 
confidence—a confidence shared by my colleagues—that the exertions 
we would be able to make stronuously and unremittingly’ will be 
effective in stopping outrages and intimidation of all kinds,” 


Then he goes on to advocate admission of leaseholders to benefit, 
and further extension of purchase claims and concludes : 


“The accomplishment of the programme I have sketched out for 
you would, in my judgment, be regarded by the country as a practical 
settlement of the Land question and would I feol sure enable us to 
operate cordially for the future with the Liberal party in forwarding 
Liberal principles and that the Government at the end of the session 





1 Morley, IIE, 70. 
VOL. It. E 
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would from the state of the country feel itself strongly justified in 
dispensing with further coercive measures.” " 

On this understanding, Parnell and the other prisoners were, on 
May 2, 1882, released. Forster resigned the Chief Secretaryship, 
because Parnell had not been required, as a condition of his release, 
openly to recant on the question of intimidation. Lord Cowper, the 
Viceroy, went with him. 

Forster was an able man and a humane man, but he should never 
have entered the dirty waters of political life. He was too rigidly 
honest. Gladstone was content to compromise with an opponent 
whom he had held up to the world as a scoundrel. Forster was 
not, unless the scoundrelism was openly renounced. He had 
the belief that the same standards of dealing should apply to 
political as to private affairs. It is a delusion, which at least is 
entitled to respect. 

The change of Irieh Castle Governthent led to the most shocking 
tragedy in Irish history. Lord Spencer was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant with Lord Frederick Cavendish as Chief Secretary. 
They were selected for their liberal repute, to mark the opening of the 
new and peaceful cra. 

Spencer and Cavendish arrived in Dublin on the morning of 
Saturday, May 6, 1882. Spencer went to the Viceregal Lodge, 
situated in the noble Phnix Park in which stand the official resi- 
dences of the Lord Licutenant, the Chief Secretary and Under 
Secretary. Cavendish spent a good part of the day in Dublin 
Castle, in the centre of the city, which ho left about 7 p.m, on a car 
to go to his residence. He overtook Burke, the Irish Under Secre- 
tary; and the pair proceeded to walk along the wide road which 
traverses the park, and every inch of which is visible for long 
distances in all directions—it is not skirted by trees and is on one 
of the highest levels of the park. ‘They had walked about half a mile 
towards their residences, when they were stabbed to death by 
assassins who got upon a jaunting car and made off. 

It is usually accepted that it was intended to murder Burke only ; 
and this was the version given by Carey, the informer, at the trial in 
1883 of the murderers. Burke was an Irishman himself. As 
Under Secretary he would—so long as a strong Chief Secretary was 
in command—have no real influence or policy ; he would merely be 
the chief instrument in carrying out the policy. That he was un- 
popular f have no doubt, for nothing could be more unpopular than 
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an Irishman in an administrative office endeavouring to have law 
and order observed in Ireland. Still, it may be that Tynan is right 
when he suggests that both murders were intended.!_ Burke could 
have been murdered any time during the Forster régime ; no actual 
attempt had been previously made upon him.? There would seem 
no reason why his murder should have taken place on May 6, 1882, 
more than on any other day. On the other hand, Cavendish was a 
harbinger of peace ; and what the extreme men wanted was not 
peace but war. They selected the day of his arrival in pursuance of 
this nefarious idea, That any moderate policy was abhorrent to the 
Ford gang is apparent from tho attitude of the Irish World in 1882. 
It made bitter attacks on the Irish party all through the year, and 
finally, in October, closed the Land League Fund, to which it boasted 
it had sent in three years 342,548 dollars. “ From the day of the 
Kilmainham Treaty,” it observed, “ the party has been doing 
nothing but going backward. Reaction has set in.” 3 

Treland was profoundly shocked. At that time there was a clear 
discrimination in most Irish minds, including all the theological 
minds, between assassination and warfare. All Irish leaders had 
denounced political assassination. Tone, O’Connell, Mitchel, the 
Young Irelanders in general, Davitt, the Fonians in general, the 
Parnellites. It remained for a later school to evolve other theories, 

On the Monday following the murders, Parnell, Dillon, and Davitt 
issued a proclamation strongly denouncing the crime. 

“We feol that no act that has over boon perpetrated in our country 
during the oxciting struggles of tho last fifty yoars has so stained Ircland 
as the cowardly and unprovoked assassination of a friendly stranger, 


and that until the murderers of Cavendish and Burke aro brought to 
justice, that stain will sully our country’s name,” 


Parnell wrote to Gladstone offering to resign and retire from public 
life. 

At the same time, an effort was made in some quarters to satisfy, 
if it were possible, the extreme section of Irish opinion. The 
Irishman was ® paper that had been purchased (from the notorious 
Pigott) in 1881, out of Nationalist funds. It lived till 1885. Ite 
issue of May 12, 1883, referring to the Phenix Park murders, said : 
“ Terrible as was the crime in itself and its consequences, it was the 


1 Tynan, pp. 408, 412 et seg. 

? There wore several plots to murder Forster which miscarried—see Reid's 
Life of Forster, vol. Il, p. 46. 

* Annual Register, 1882, Chronicle, p. 45. 
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act of the brave, self-sacrificing misguided man” (Brady). The 
issue of September 22, 1883, said: ‘‘ Money will not be wanting for 
O’Donnell’s defence—the most popular murder since Talbot was shot 
in Dublin.” The issue of March 22, 1884, said: ‘ Against such a 
foo” (England) “any weapons are lawful.” United Ireland, 
Mr. William O’Brien’s newspaper, in June, 1883, published letters. 


“ As tho strangling commission is over, and honest Dan Curley is 
killed by the British Government ; I enclose 10s. for the help of his 
family ;” and anothor headed “* Prayers for the Brave One. Here, in 
England, Irishmon feel a deop rosontment at the cold-blooded butchery 
taking place every weok upon tho Kilmainham scaffold. The feeling of 
horror at tho murders in the Park is now turnod into a fooling of still 
doopor horror at the murdors on the scaffold.” 


No country can boast of having produced a greater ruffian than 
James Carey. He was a man in decent position in life, a well-to-do 
shopkeeper and at one time a member of the City Council of Dublin. 
During all the worst period of his villainies he posed as a pious 
Catholic, a frequenter of the Sacraments, and generally as a most 
estimable citizon. He became a Fenian in 1861. In 1881 he joined 
the extreme section, the Invincibles, a party under the leadership of 
a mysterious person called “ Number One.”? This school of 
scoundrels were, if possible, worse than the Ford section in America. 
Carey seoms to have been the local head of the Phenix Park murder 
gang, and to have dropped a handkerchief as a signal to his accom- 
plices that Cavendish and Burke were on their way. 

In January, 1883, certain information reached the police of the 
activities of the gang in reference to a plot to murder certain Castle 
officials. A number of men were arrested, of whom Carey was one. 
A parcel of knives of somewhat unusual make was found in his house. 
Informers named Farrell and Laine gave evidence implicating some 
of the parties arrested, including a car-driver named Kavanagh,.in 
the attempt to murder the juror Field. Thereupon Kavanagh 
turned informer; his examplo was followed by Carey; and the 
history of the whole conspiracy was soon disclosed. 

A trial at Green Street, Dublin, followed in April. Twenty 
prisoners were arraigned ; the five principal accused, Brady, Kelly, 
Caffrey, Curley, and FitzHarris, were tried separately. Brady, 
Curley and Kelly were found guilty and hanged. Cafirey pleaded 


1 Supposed to be Tynan, author of the History of the Irish National Invin- 
ciblea. 
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guilty and was hanged. Delaney pleaded guilty and was sentenced 
to death, but the sentence was commuted to one of penal servitude 
for life. Mullett and FitzHarris (known by the name of “ Skin the 
Goat’) were found guilty as accessories after the fact and were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. A number of other men, 
implicated in lesser degrees, received lesser sentences. 

Carey lay dark for a while after the trial. He then sailed to South 
Africa on board the Melrose Castile. As the ship was entering the 
harbour of Port Elizabeth towards the end of July, he was shot dead 
by a man named O’Donnell, who had gone out on the same vessel. 
O’Donnell was brought to England for trial, found guilty and hanged. 

Spencer was appointed Lord Lieutenant and Trevelyan Chief 
Secretary. The Phonix Park murders wero not allowed to stand in 
the path of reform. An Act dealing with Arrears was passed. 
Framed on the lines of a Bill introduced by Mr. John Redmond the 
previous year, it provided that if a tenant proved that he was unable 
to pay arrears, and if he paid tho year’s rent November, 1880, to 
November, 1881, the State, as a free gift, would pay half the arrears 
due up to November, 1880, up to the amount of one year’s rent ; 
and that, on such payment ; all arrears would be wiped out. The 
uncompromising nature of Dillon’s mind was shown by a speech in 
which he said the Arrears Act “ was nothing more nor less than a gift 
to the landlords.” The samo speaker delivered a most powerful 
defence of boycotting: ‘‘ They had been taught that if they sub- 
mitted to law and order they would be swept away like flies from-the 
face of the country.” Gladstone described this as a heart-breaking 
speech, and even Parnell was constrained to refer to Dillon’s utter- 
ances as “‘ mistaken and unjust.” 

A Prevention of Crimes Bill was introduced. It contained powers 
of arrest, of suppression of newspapers and of proclamation of meet- 
ings. It restricted the right of trial by jury—(1) by setting up a 
commission of judges in certain events—this provision was never 
used ; and (2) by making certain offences, intimidation, conspiracy, 
riot, assault on or obstruction of officers of tho law, punishable on 
trial before stipendiary magistrates. The Bill also contained pro- 
visions as to special jurors and change of venue. It was to continue 
in force for one year. The old tactics of obstruction were resortdd 
to: Parnell and fifteen members of his party were suspended. 
Rules of procedure were strengthened ; the rest of the Irish Members 
left the House. The Bill passed. 
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If the Irish landlord wasdard upon the farmer, the farmer ‘was at 
least as hard upon the Jabourer. He fed him badly, housed him 
badly, and paid him badly. The code which commenced with the 
Labourers Act of 1883 is scarcely second to the Land code in import- 
ance and advantage to the country. But for it, I verily believe 
there would have been scarcely an agricultural labourer left in 
Treland to-day. 

Under the Labourers Acts 1883 to 1906, a labourer who was with- 
out a proper habitation—-and this applied to most agricultural 
labourers—could insist on having half an acre of land allotted to 
him, and a suitable cottage built there for him, for all of which he 
would pay a nominal rent. ‘The site for the cottage might be on his 
master’s land or anybody elsc’s land.t. The great virtue of the 
scheme was that it was compulsory. On application being duly 
made, a scheme had to be prepared by the Board of Guardians, 
subject to revision and sanction by the Local Government Board, 
with ultimate appeal to the Privy Council. Later statutes 
empowered the giving of an acre. Other labourers, not strictly 
agricultural at all, have becn admitted to the benefits of the code, 
There are to-day, as a result of the operation of this code, about 
fifty thousand comfortable and well-built cottages in Ireland, with 
plots varying from half an acre to an acre, for which the labourer 
is charged from 10d. to 1s. 6d. a week. The local authorities were 
financed in the first instance by the State, which gave a grant of 
20 per cent. of the cost of the scheme ; the ultimate loss, if any, was 
borne locally. There is no provision for labourers, agricultural or 
not, in any part of the world, comparable to this. 

The year 1883 saw an interference of Rome in Irish political 
affairs as remarkable as any, and, like the others, wholly ineffectual. 
Parnell’s estate was heavily dipped in mortgages, and one of the 
mortgagees brought a suit to raise the amount of his mortgage. A 
tribute to Parnell was set on foot to get him out of his difficulties 
and to place him beyond the reach of want. There was a gentle- 
man named Errington at Rome at this time, who seems to have 
been more silly than even the usual run of the genus busybody. He 
was a Catholic, a sort of Home Ruler and had sat at one time for an 
Irish seat. He suggested to the Government that it would be a 
useful thing if they had some kind of liaison officer at the Vatican. 
Lord Granville gave him a letter of introduction. Errington was 

” 4 Certain lands were exempted, such ag demesne land. 
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shocketi at the idea of a tribute to Parnell. It was an impious, 
proceeding. He so far prevailed that an encyclical from Rome 
signed by the Prefect and Secretary of the sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, came to the Irish bishops admonishing 
them to have naught to do with the tribute. Dr. Croke, who had 
been one of the first to contribute, was summoned to Rome and got 
a severe wigging. Naturally, nothing so well calculated to help the 
project could have been devised. Tho resentment at the British 
design to nobble the Pope was evidenced in December, when a cheque 
for £38,000 was handed over to Parnell and a great banquet held in 
his honour. 

Errington distinguished himself still further in 1885 when Cardinal 
McCabe died, and the question of the appointment of his successor 
was under consideration. Errington wrote to Lord Granville on 
May 15, 1885: “The Dublin Archbishopric being still undecided, I 
must continue to keep the Vatican in good humour about you.” 
Something will be said of Archbishop Walsh in connection with the 
“ Anglo-Irish War.” At this time he was President of Maynooth 
College, and highly placed people were at variance in their estimate 
of him. Cardinal Manning wrote to Sir Charles Dilke on April 26, 
1885: ‘Ihave an impression that efforts have been made to repre- 
sent Dr. Walsh as a Nationalist. He is not more so than I am; and 
whether that is excessive or obstructive you will judge.” Spencer, 
however, took another view : ‘“‘ The Cardinal is wrong in his estimate 
of Dr. Walsh.” 1 Dr. Walsh had no false modesty. He wanted to 
be Archbishop very badly, and thanked Dilke “ for the part I had 
taken in trying to prevent the opposition to the choice.” ? United 
Ireland got hold of Errington’s letter and published it. This made 
the appointment of Dr. Walsh secure. Writing letters is a dangerous 
business. Lord Shandon, when Lord Chancellor of Ireland, about 
1917, wrote some epistles to Rome, the contents of which were well 
known to the Irish Republicans in the Irish College at Rome and 
were passed on by them to their friends in Ireland. 

The Spencer régime lasted till the fall of Gladstone’s Government 
in 1885. Under it, the condition of the country showed improve- 
ment. The Arrears Act and the Land Act had worked well. The 
harvests had been good. The politicians, frightened at the wave of 
crime that had swept the land, used language more cautious and less 
extravagant. 

2 Life of Dilke, by Gwynn and Thackwell, p. 131. 2 Ibid, p. 140, 
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The Prince of Wales paid a visit to Ireland in April, 1885. It was 
untimely ; and the Nationalists objected to it as ay attempt to 
Yoaks party capital out of the position of the heir té the throne. 
Still, he was received without any hostility until the Unionist Press 
seized upon the fact to point to the decline of Nationalist sentiment. 
Whereupon, demonstrations were arranged against him, at Mallow 
railway station and other places, and something like a riot took 
place in Cork. The Corporation of Dublin, by 41 votes to 17 votes, 
refused to present him with an address. It was a relief to everybody 
when he put the channel between himself and his future Irish sub- 
jects. e 

There were some outbreaks of Fenianism from time to time. In 
1883, a number of men were implicated in dynamite conspiracies in 
England ; somo were tried, convicted and sentenced at London 
Central Criminal Court ; others at Liverpool. In 1884, there were 
attempts to blow up Victoria, Paddington, Charing Cross, and Lud- 
gate Hill railway stations. Explosive machines were left at the 
cloak-room of each station, timed to go off after aninterval. Some- 
thing went wrong with the works of all the machines save that 
placed in Victoria, which went off at midnight on February 26; 
but nobody was injured and but little damage done. Three men 
found in possession of explosives were convicted and sentenced. 
In January of 1885 there were simultaneous attempts to blow up the 
Tower of London and the Houses of Parliament. The explosion at 
the Tower injured two girls and two children, and caused very slight 
damage to the building. Two men were arrested on the spot, con- 
victed and sent to penal servitude. In the House of Commons the 
prompt action of the policeman on duty prevented any damage. 
He seized the parcel, which was in the vaults, ran with it to the open, 
where the explosion did little damage. Another bomb exploded in 
the House of Commons itself, doing some small damage. The Senate 
of the United States, by sixty-three votes to one, passed a resolution 
of abhorrence of these outrages. Irish Fenian preparations in Paris 
in 1886 were nipped in the bud by the police, who deported some of the 
leaders. 

In July, 1883, a vacancy having occurred in County Monaghan, 
Mr. T. M. Healy was chosen to contest the seat. Monaghan is in 
the province of Ulster, and this attack upon the sacred fastness of 
Orangeism—albeit it was only the outworks, for Monaghan borders 
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Mr. Healy, however, won the election. “Violent Orange activities 
followed, and, Sir Stafford Northcote was brought over to beat: the 
drum. A great Orange meeting was called, at which Lord Ross- 
more, a local magnate, was to preside. The Government proclaimed 
it; it was held nevertheless. The Lord Chancellor of Ireland can- 
celled .Rossmore’s Commission of the Peace. It was almost as if 
Thomas Drummond had come to life to govern the Castle. 

In October of 1883, Mr. Dawson, Lord Mayor of Dublin, ventured 
into the city of Derry, another supposed Orange stronghold, to 
speak on the franchise question. There was a serious riot ; and 
two women were shot. In a riot at Newry in December the 
Nationalists seem to have been the aggressors. At Wexford Messrs. 
Sankey and Moody, who wero on an evangelizing tour, were mobbed 
in Woxford and the theatre, which they had hired for the purpose, 
was sacked. On January 1, 1884, large bodies of military and 
police were required at Dromore, Co. Tyrone, to keep apart two 
hostile crowds of Nationalists and Orangemen who wished to begin 
the New Year well by knocking each other into pulp. On July 12, 
1884: 


“The Orange celebrations throughout Ulster wero observed with 
groat pomp, and attended by large numbers of persons from all parts of 
the three kingdoms. In Ireland and in Scotland (in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow) tho Protestant domonstration passed off without any 
serious breach of the peaco, but at Cleator Moor, a mining centre of 
West Cumborland, serious disturbances took place, during which one 
of the assailants of the Orange procession was shot dead, and many of 
them wore hurt and wounded.” } 


The character of the attacks and counter-attacks was thus 
described by Mr. Trevelyan, the Chief Secretary : 


“ Unfortunately, however, the counter demonstrations of the 
Orangemen were, to a groat oxtent, demonstrations of armed mon. At 
their last mooting at Dromore, sackfuls of revolvers were left behind, 
close to the place of meeting. The Orange mooctings wero bodies of 
armed men. So far as the Government knew, it was not the custom of 
the Nationalists to go armed to their meetings until the bad example 
was set by the Orangemen.” 


What are known as the “Castle scandals” or “Cornwall 
scandals ” afforded great scope for active anti-Government pro- 
paganda in 1884. A number of persons, some of whom were in 


2 Annual Register, 1884, Chronicle, p. 24. 
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Government circles, including Cornwall, the secretary of the Post 
Office, formed a sodomy club in Dublin. Mr. William O’Brien, at 
that time Editor of United Ireland, exposed it in that journal, 
and successfully defended an action for libel brought against him 
by Cornwall. Prosecutions followed; and several of the guilty 
parties were convicted and sentenced to appropriate terms of 
imprisonment or penal servitude. United Ireland conceived that 
the morals of its readers would be improved by printing some of 
the most filthy passages of the evidence. The general tendency and 
motive of the exposure, as well as the refined nature of Irish pro- 
paganda may be gauged from the suggestion made by a corre- 
spondent in its issue of August 30, 1884, that Earl Spencer, the 
Lord Licutenant, “ should be raised a step in the Peerage with the 
appropriate title of the Duke of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

The Liberals were beaten, by the aid of the Irish vote, on the 

‘Budget in 1885 ; and the Conservatives under Salisbury took office. 

It is a curious thing that the Conservatives have been instru- 
mental in introducing and passing many of the greatest of Irish 
reforms. They were responsible for Catholic Emancipation : 1885 
saw two most useful measures successfully passed; the Local 
Government Act (Ireland) 1898 is also to their credit. They were 
never handicapped, as were the Liberals, by a hostile House of 
Lords. 

Lord Ashbourne, the Irish Lord Chancellor, gave his name to the 
first great Land Purchase Act. Where a landlord and tenant 
agreed upon the purchase by the tenant of the landlord’s interest, 
the State stepped in, advanced the purchase money to the landlord 
(keeping back a fifth for a short time by way of security, such fifth 
to bear interest payable to the landlord meanwhile), and was itself 
recouped by annual payments amounting to 4 per cent. of the pur- 
chase money for forty-nine years, at the expiration of which the 
tenant became absolute owner, free of all claims. Take a case of a 
tenant who paid £10 a year rent to the landlord. The landlord and 
tenant agree on tho purchase price of the landlord’s interest; say 
18 years purchase (which was about the average purchase price in 
Treland). The landlord received £180, of which he got four-fifths 
down, the rest after about five years. The tenant, from the date of 
the purchase agreement ceased to pay rent, but in lieu thereof paid 
an annuity to the Land Commission of £7 4s, for forty-nine years, 
when he had the holding free, 
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No country in the world could have provided such advantageous 
terms as were provided by this and by other amending Purchase 
Acts, for no other country in the world was able to borrow money for 
State purposes so cheaply. The Act was a simple and superb piece 
of statesmanship. The Government, it may be at once said, lost 
nothing by it, for the annuities have, with the exception of the most 
negligible fractions, been duly paid. 


Franchise and Redistribution of Seats Acts were passed in 1884 
and 1885. Under these, the number of electors in Ireland was 
raised from 200,000 to 700,000—mainly composed, as it has been 
truly said, ‘‘of tho most uninstructed multitude to be found in 
Western Europe.” 1 “By the Land Act of 1870,” said Lord 
Salisbury, “ by the Ballot Act of 1872, by the Land Act of 1881, 
and last of all by the Reform Bill of 1884, the power of the landed 
gentry in Ireland is absolutely shattered.” 

The Salisbury Ministry had a short reign, from July 1885 to 
January 1886. A General Election took place in 1886. Prior 
to the election, a practice was adopted of selecting candidates at 
conventions held under the auspices of the Nationalist organization. 
From this time onwards no Whiggery was permitted to appear in 
Irish political life. The representative of every popular con- 
atituency was a Nationalist, pledged beforehand to sit, act, and vote 
with the Irish Nationalist party. The Irish Nationalists returned 
with a solid block of eighty-five Nationalist members out of a total 
of one hundred and three Irish members. 

Parnell was sufficiently strong to ram any candidate he wished 
down the throats of any convention. In Tipperary, for example, he 
carried John O’Connor against the local opinion. He had more 
difficulty in Galway, for which he nominated his friend Captain 
O’Shea. Biggar and Healy went down to oppose O’Shea. Biggar 
let the cat out of the bag ; he charged that Mrs. O’Shea was Parnell’s 
mistress. This speech, however, was carefully suppressed in the 
press; Parnell bore down opposition, mainly by the boast, “TI 
have a Parliament for Ireland within the hollow of my hand.” 
He carried his man, the sturdy Biggar opposing to the last. 

On Parnell’s instructions, the Irish vote in Great Britain was cast 
for the Tories. The parties after the General Election stood thus : 
Liberals, 333; Conservatives, 251; Irish Nationalists, 86. 

1OQ'Donnell’s History of the Irish Parliamentary Party, vol. II, p. 189. 


CHAPTER xT 
THE HOME RULE BILL OF 1886 
Home Rule Bill of 1886—Ulster Opposition—General Election of 1886, 


"In 1886 the greatest English statesman of his day took his courage 
in his hands, faced the realities of the Irish problem and proceeded to 
act upon the conclusion that was forced upon him. “ If ail Ireland,” 
said an English King, ‘‘ cannot govern the Earl of Kildare, then let 
the Earl of Kildare govern all Ireland.” “If the United Kingdom 
cannot govern the Irish,” said Gladstone in effect, “ then let the 
Trish govern themselves.” * 

The successful administration of Ireland from Westminster had 
been proved to be impossible. The talents of the Irish themselves 
were either withheld from or given grudgingly to the improvement 
of their country. Agitation was directed not so much to remedy the 
social grievances as to weaken the connexion. In Parliament, the 
Irish position was perfectly clear ; the Irish were in it against their 
will; their energies were mainly directed towards getting out of it. 
They would vote freely upon Imperial affairs or English affairs or 
Scottish affairs or Welsh affairs, in a spirit of frank selfishness. It 
was not, perhaps, very logical, but no oppressed patriot can afford 
to be logical. Ireland was the sole consideration ; the affairs of 
the Empire or of its constituent elements entered into their plans 
and calculations only so far as they could be made a lever for the 
support of Irish interests. The welfare even of the Catholics in 
Great Britain—mostly Irish and soon approaching in numbers the 
Catholics in Ireland—had no weight if they conflicted with the in- 
terests, real or supposed, of Ireland itself. The Irish representatives 
sought to make and unmake, and sometimes did make or unmake, 
Ministries, not on the merits, but in accord with the constant aim to 
help the cause of Irish secession. From the practical point of view, 
Trish affairs were a Parliamentary nuigance. In no year did they 
fail to occupy an inordinate share of public time; not infre- 
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quently they took more than all the other business put together. 

Under the stimulus of an agitation which imputed to England 
the blame for the weather, Irish disloyalty and hostility to the 
British Empire was becoming more marked and hostile. O’Connell, 
in spite of his occasional rantings against England, had been ex- 
tremely loyal to the throne and connexion. “ They may talk,” he 
said in reference to his prosecution, “ of the Queen against O’Connell, 
but I shall let no man say O’Connell against the Queen.” Even the 
Young Irelanders had no quarrel with England or the Empire ; 
their quarrel was rather with the system under which and by which, 
as they conceived, Ireland’s interests were selfishly and ruthlessly 
sacrificed in the interests of the big concern, They wanted Grattan’s 
Parliament ; the two islands under one King. 

But the famine and the New Departure and the American money 
that came through very dirty channels were changing all that. 
Trish American opinion, certainly the extreme section of it, was 
bitterly hostile to the British connexion and Empire, and there was 
a reflex action from it at home. Up to the eighties, a Royal person- 
age visiting Ireland was received with respect.and a certain degree 
of loyal demonstration, even from the masses. The toast of the 
Queen was drunk at every public dinner or banquet. Other times, 
other manners. The Prince of Wales had a rough passage through 
Treland in 1885. At the inaugural banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin on January 1, 1885, the toast of the Queen was hissed and 
that of the Lord Lieutenant omitted. The ultra-loyal Trinity 
College students, having stolen the Mansion House flag, upon which 
the crown appeared, the Corporation replaced it by one which had a 
harp but no crown. ‘‘ God Save the King ” came to be looked on 
as a party tune in Ireland. 

To associate Ireland, by ministerial and even Cabinet appoint- 
ment, with the executive government of the country had frequently 
occurred to the minds of responsible statesmen. It had been 
mooted-in O’Connell’s time. Chamberlain was very keen about it ; 
he would have made Parnell, or failing him Healy, Chief Secretary 
of the country.! Gladstone offered The O’Conor Don, Catholic of 
Catholics, an able and sagacious Irishman, the position of Irish 
Chief Secretary. Parnell, in 1889, was offered the position of 


1 An article in the Fortnightly Review of February, 1886, making this 
suggestion waa attributed to him. Mr. T. M. Healy informed me that Chern: 
berlain had constantly urged this solution in private. 
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Chief Secretary, with the appointment of an Irish M.P. as 
law officer? Some Irish minds had followed the same train of 
thought. Justin McCarthy, who was Vice-Chairman of the Irish 
party, brought in a Bill in April, 1883, to abolish the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy and to substitute an additional Secretary of State to be selected 
by an Irish constituency. It was supported by J. J. O’Kelly and 
by William O’Brien, but opposed by Dwyer Gray and othera, and 
had to be dropped.* It was a wise measure if Ireland had been wise 
enough to see it. But Ireland’s education had been in another 
direction—the tariff wall, which was possible only through secession, 
was the Aladdin’s lamp to work miracles in the country. An Irish 
representative who would have accepted the Irish Chief Secretary- 
ship would probably have brought upon himeelf the fate of Cavendish 
and Burke. 

The Irish problem had been revolving in Gladstone’s mind. His 
address to the electors of Mid-Lothian in 1880 shadowed forth some 
kind of local autonomy, subject to the proviso that nothing should 
“ weaken or compromise the authority of the Imperial Parliament, 
because the Imperial Parliament must be supreme in these three 
Kingdoms.” He repeated this in 1882 in a debate on a motion of 
P. J. Smyth in favour of legislative independence. But this waa 
all very tentative. When Parnell, in the House of Commons in 
1885, spoke of complete legislative independence, very few took 
him seriously ; and that stalwart Liberal organ, the Manchester 
Guardian, expressed the view that there “ was no sign of any appre- 
ciable section of Englishmen that would not unhesitatingly condemn 
or punish any party or any public man who attempted to walk in the 
paths traced by Mr. Parnell.” 

Each of the great English parties had been nibbling at some form 
of Trish local administrative autonomy. Before the Liberals had 
been beaten on the Budget in June, 1885, the matter had been 
frequently the subject of Cabinet discussion. Chamberlain had 
outlined a Local Government scheme, under which an Irish national 
elective body would have control of the administration of the 
country. Things were in this stage when Cardinal Manning inter- 
vened in negotiations that are detailed inGwynn and Thackwell’s 
Life of Dilke—Dilke’s diary is very fyll upon the subject.2 The 
Pope, who must have been staggered by the events of the land 


1 O’Brien, Life of Parnell, vol. TI, p. 263. 
2 O'Donnell, II, 152. % Life, vol. II, pp. 128 et eeg. 
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“war,” had, on Manning’s suggestion, summoned the Irish 
bishops to appear before him. Five of their number, who had 
been deputed to go to Rome, stayed with Manning en route, 
and gave their minds freely to him. Croke was now as anxious 
to placate Ireland as he had been formerly to agitate it— 
“Croke had become frightened of the extreme Nationalists.” 
Mannjng, speaking in the name of Croke and another Irish Arch- 
bishop and of those who had stayed with him, conveyed to the 
Cabinet that the Catholic clergy were ready to pacify Ireland if 
Chamberlain’s scheme were put through ; and that, in that event, 
the bishops and clergy would be prepared to denounce not only 
separation, but also an Irish Parliament. Manning intimated that 
he had got a pledge from the bishops, including Archbishop Croke, 
and from Davitt, to denounce separation; that Parnell’s support 
would be also forthcoming. Captain O’Shea showed Dilke a paper, 
in Parnell’s handwriting, to the same effect. It is all very bewilder- 
ing, in view of the pronouncements of the patriots in public. No- 
thing came of these negotiations. The Cabinet were at sixes and 
sevens over @ variety of matters—the Budget and Irish Land Pur- 
chase amongst them ; and the fall of the Government in June killed 
the chance of settlement, which was probably very meagre in any 
case. 

When the Conservatives came in, Lord Carnarvon, the new 
Viceroy, tried his hand at the settlement game. He arranged a 
meeting with Parnell in the summer of 1885. The rendezvous 
selected, an untenanted house in Grosvenor Square, London, lent 
@ great air of mystery and importance to a transaction which was 
afterwards the subject of controversy. Parnell gave in the House 
of Commons his version of the interview, which differed materially 
from that given by Lord Carnarvon. The matter is now of no 
consequence. It is certain that the Tory party were not prepared 
to offer Parnell an Irish Parliament. The conversation, of which 
the Cabinet were aware, was arranged to see if some measure of 
local government, as distinguished from an Irish Parliament, would 
be accepted. Parnell’s price went up when he found two bidders for 
his support. The gap between the Conservatives and himself was 
too wide to be bridged, and the matter fell through. 


1 Barry O’Brien says of this: ‘‘ It is my personal belief that Parnell ought 
not, for any party gain, to have made public these strictly private negotia- 
. tions.” —O’Brien Parnell, I, 95. 
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In the absence of any catastrophic change of circumstances the 
current of public opinion cannot be easily or at once reversed or 
radically diverted ; time and preparation are required. The ground 
has to be prepared beforehand ; hills must be levelled, hollows filled, 
dams raised and removed. Even the magic of Gladstone’s name 
and tongue could not change British opinion on the Home Rule 
question all at once. The English people had been told, time and 
again, by Liberal and Conservative alike, that to tamper with the 
Union meant the downfall of the Empire. They looked across the 
Trish sea to behold a nation involved in a bitter and anarchical class 
warfare, The Irish leader was the same Charles Stewart Parnell at 
whom Gladstone had hurled the Leeds denunciation. Both he and 
his followers were daily outraging the traditions of the House of 
Commons and wounding tho vanity of the British nation in its most 
tender spot. 

Gladstone might have got round these obstacles, or hurled them 
out of his way, had Ireland been a homogeneous country. Therein 
was the real difficulty. Of the five million people or thereabouts, 
who at this time constituted the Irish nation, about one million were, 
from the British point of view, bone of their bone, flesh of their 
flesh, one with them in stock, thought and religion. In a sense they 
were the cream of the Irish nation. They had most of the wealth, 
education and culture of the country. Irish literature was, almost 
without exception, Anglo-Irish literature and not Irish-Irish at all. 
There was no big factory and scarcely a large business establishment 
from one end of the country to the other that was not in Anglo- 
Irish hands. Was this million of people to be turned over, bound 
hand and foot to nation of hostile farmers, the vast majority of 
whom were of the smallest peasant class, concerning whom an 
educated Home Ruler himself could say they were “the most 
uninstructed people in Western Europe ? ” 3 

John Bright expressed the sentiments of the bulk of his country- 
men in the letter he wrote to Gladstone on May 13, 1886: 


‘“‘T cannot consent to a measure which is so offensive to the whole 
Protestant population of Ireland, and to the whole sentiment of the 
province of Ulster so far as its loyal and Protestant people are con- 
cerned. I cannot agree to exclude them from the protection of the 
Imperial Parliament. I would do much to clear the rebel party from 
Westminster, and I do not sympathize with those who wish to retain 





1 O’Donneill, Ii, p. 189. 
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‘them, but admit there is much foree in the arguments on the point 
which are opposed to my views upon it.” “Ifa majority supports you, 
it will be composed in effect of the men who for six years have insulted 
the Queen, have torn down the National flag, have declared your Lord 
Lieutenant guilty of deliberate murder, and have made the Imperial 
Parliament an assembly totally unable to manage its legislative business 
for which it usually assembles at Westminster... . For thirty years 
I have preached justice to Ireland, I am as much in her favour now as 
in past times, but I do not think that it is justice or wisdom for Great 
Britain to consign her population including Ulster and all her Protestant 
families to what thero is of justice and wisdom in the Irish party now 
sitting in the Parliament in Westminster,” 


Of the minority in Ircland, the most formidable, because the most 
concentrated, opposition came from the solid block of North-cast 
Ulster. At that time, and for long afterwards, it was the fashion of 
Irish and British Home Rulers to sneer at Ulster’s contingent 
loyalty ; at the ridiculous features in their campaign and organiza. 
tion ; and at the outrageous outbursts from Ulster pulpit, platform 
and press-room. If, in spite of the senseless propaganda upon which 
it was built, in spite of its accompaniments of crime and disorder, 
in spite of its innumerable absurdities, the sentiment of Nationalist 
Treland was deserving of real respect, it seems to me that the senti- 
ment of Ulster, in spite of its false and mistaken notions as to the 
character of the South, in spite of its treasonable accompaniments, 
in spite of its extravagances, was none the less deserving of real 
respect. Tho one sentiment was as deep and as sincere as the other, 
and as intelligible. 

There is no part of Ircland which owes less of its prosperity to 
Government aid than Protestant Ulster. While, in the rest of 
Ireland, public money has, most properly, gone to the making of 
harbours, of drainage works, and of other works of public utility, 
the North-cast has had little, if any, of Government assistance. I 
should not like to pledge myself to the statement that not a six- 
pence has been spent in Protestant Ulster, but such a statement 
would not be far from the mark. Ulster owes its prosperity, in the 
main, to its comparative freedom from land and political agitation, 
to the sturdy character of its people, and to their capacity for self- 
denial and hard work. 

It had prospered exceedingly since the Union. Belfast was at one 
time little better than a hamlet. It had, at the time of the Union, 
only 25,000 inhabitants ; in 1881, it was one of the greatest cities 
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in the Empire, with a population of 184,205 and of bounding 
and exuberant vitality.1 Luck had, no doubt, come its way. 
Edward Harland, a young Englishman whose training had been in the 
shipyards, came to Ireland in search of a convenient site for ship- 
building. He tried Dublin, where the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board—a Conservative and Protestant body—turned his proposals 
down. He went to Belfast, and for the sum of £500 bought a suit- 
able pitch whereon to start his little works. They were, indeed, 
little ; the visitor to-day can see an entry in the books of Harland 
and Wolff—Wolff was a German who joined in the venture— 
“ advanced Edward Harland 30s.” This was the germ of one of the 
greatest shipbuilding industries in the world, whose wage bill eventu- 
ally reached £50,000 a week. There were no strikes. The Belfast 
working man may be—he is—an Orange bigot and a very unpleasant 
person, but he is an uncommonly good workman, with intelligence 
enough to see on which side his bread is buttered. The shipyard, 
or rather, shipyards—for the ordinary process followed, that one 
successful industry begat another of the same kind—employed the 
men, the linen industry the women. The combination is the secret 
of Belfast’s amazing progress. Capital accumulated ; and it was, 
capital not of the dormant but of the active, creative type. It 
flowed into all sorts of channels, and fed all kinds of industries— 
tobacco manufactures, rope works, and the like. 

Hard work and enterprise did it. The Belfast workman has been 
called a submissive slave, and Mr. Begbie, in his ThE Lady Next 
Door, has drawn an unfavourable comparison between him and the 
easy-going peasant of Port na Blah (Co. Donegal). It is a moot 
point, to be sure, whether the philosophy of indolence does not make 
for greater happiness in the individual than that of eager toil. . But 
it cannot be gainsaid in which direction is to be found the invention, 
the progress, the development of the arts and sciences. Engiand’s 
present greatness is due to the submissive slavery of previous genera- 
tions of her working men. Belfast had no such terribly grinding 
conditions as England at any time, but the working men were 
disciplined, hardworking, and on the whole tontent. Northern 
nascent industries got no such blows a8’ those which anarchical 
workmen of the South dealt to the nascent industries of the South. 
The growth was not confined to Belfast. There clustered in the 
vicinity towns like Lisburn that fairly huammed with industrial life. 

1The population of Belfast is to-day in the neighbourhood of 400,000. 
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The condition of the farmers, and the reasons for it, have been already 
indicated.? 

No wonder, then, that Ulster—meaning North-east Ulster—was 
averse from any political change. Neither the business.zmen nor 
the working men of Ulster were under any delusions, Af! classes 
knew the benefit of their proximity to Great Britain, from which 
they derived their fuel and source of power and with which they 
traded freely. All classes valued the British connexion. Under the 
Union Jack, their products were carried in safety to the ends of the 
earth. They had no room in their business brains for a conception 
of an Irish Ireland, a tariff wall Treland, or for the other will-of-the- 
wisps that led their countrymen of the South into the quagmires of 
disturbance, disorder, and crime. ‘Che economics of Parnell or 
Arthur Griffith merely excited in them a mild wonder that people 
who talked such gibberish should be at large. “ Had they eaten of 
the insane root that takes the reason prisoner ? ” 

But material considerations were not the main cause of the Ulster 
opposition to Home Rule—that was to be found in the clash of race 
with race, temperament with temperament, philosophy with 
philosophy, religion with religion ; I might almost add, civilization 
with civilization. 

To aver that North-east Ulster and the rest of Ireland are one 
race is to sin against the light. Belfast with its environs is, for all 
intents and purposes, a Scottish Presbyterian compound. ‘There is 
little or no mixture of blood—the difference in religion there, as else- 
where in Ireland, prevents intermarriage. The Ulster Presbyterian 
is as unlike the Southern Catholic as if they came from not merely 
opposite ends of the same island but from opposite ends of the globe. 
Each has his own good qualities and his own defects. The Ulster- 
man is sterner, dourer, coarser, more practical and has, I think, more 
staying power than the Southerner. The Southerner has much more 
of the agreeable qualities that make for personal charm. Let me 
illustrate the difference in temperament by an illustration from my 
own experience. During the War, a contingent of the Canadian 
Rangers toured Ireland, , A lunch was given to them by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin in the Mansion House, Dublin ; a lunch was given 
to them by the Lord Mayor of Belfast in the City Hall, Belfast. 
The Dublin lunch was timed to start at one o’clock ; it started at 
half-past one, There were excellent speeches, and many of them, 


1 See p. 27 ante. 
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and much good liquor. The lunch lasted till after five ; everybody 
went home delighted with the afternoon and with no thought of 
business till the morrow. The Belfast lunch was timed to start af 
one o’clock. It started at one o’clock ; the speeches were few and 
poor; there was no alcohol (the Lord Mayor was a teetotaller) ; 
the lunch was over at three. God Save the King was then sung ; 
and everybody went back to his business. In a minor way, the 
incident illustrates the temperamental differences between North 
and South. 

But the main difference is the fundamental one of religion, The 
Northern fear of Home Rule because of possible crack-brained ex- 
periments in trade policy, was as nothing compared to the fear of 
oppression—oppression that would touch the people in their con- 
science, in their hearths, and homes, and schools. I am not so 
sure that Mr. Birrell, when Chief Secretary, was right—he certainly 
was not well adviscd—in saying that there was no more religion in an 
Orangeman than in a billiard ball, The Ulsterman has religious 
belief. With many, it is possibly a very crude form of religious 
belief, amounting to little more than an unreasoning hatred of 
Catholicism, but that is itself a species of belief. The Ulster- 
man made a bogey of the Pope, who scemed to his disordered 
brain the source of almost all evil; and he was convinced 
that Home Rule meant Rome Rule. As he looked towards the 
south, he saw a political agitation which, from the time of O’Connell 
on, seemed to come more and more under the influence of the 
priests. He made no allowances for the special citeumstances of 
the case. He conceived, contrary to the fact, that Irish political 
movements had always been instigated by clerical authorities, the 
truth being that, on the whole, the Catholic Church was a moderat- 
ing rather than a controlling or instigating influence. He saw in 
Home Rule a, base plot for the overthrow of his religion ; if told that 
a Home Rule measure would contain safeguards his answer was that 
paper safeguards were of no value against the subtle methods by 
which the spirit of oppression or prosclytism in modern times mani- 
festa itself. If there was to be oppression, he preferred the réle of 
oppressor to that of oppressed. His fears were grossly exaggerated ; 
but they were none the less real. 

At all times, then, when Home Rule became a living issue, the 
Northern opposition to it took the form and was attended with the 
ordinary incidents of a religious crusade. There was much cruelty, 
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sometimes even much savagery ; but the anti-Home Rule side was 
not without its solemn side as well. The pulpits resounded with 
calls to the people to buckle on their armour in defence of religious 
and political liberty. The O’Connell mass meetings of 1843 sur- 
passed, in numbers, anything that the North produced or could 
produce, but in decorum, in fierce intensity of purpose, in every 
evidence of dour and dogged determination, they were far inferior 
to the great processions that paraded Belfast in 1886, in 1893, 
and in the Carsonite era. The North has never done justice 
to the South. It is equally true that the South has never done 
justice to the North. It was part of the insanity of Treland’s 
political leaders to treat these great demonstrations of a people’s 
will as if they were mere bluff. 

At the period we are now considering, nobody seriously thought 
of the solution that ultimately found favour. The partition of 
Ireland, for any purpose whatever, was, until lately, out of the ques- 
tion. If any southern Irish politician had suggested that Ulster 
should itself have local autonomy, his influence would not have 
outlived the publication of his views by a day. Parnell declared 
he would never consent to the exclusion of Ulster. The force of 
circumstances has compelled Southern Ireland to agree to a solution, 
which may, in process of time, lead to some kind of political fusion, 
on the lines of the Dominion of Canada, where, for certain limited 
purposes, each province has Home Rule within Home Rule. But in 
1886 and for more than a quarter of a century afterwards, no form of 
Trish governggent was possible that did not outrage, in the one 
alternative, the feelings of Orange Ulster, or in the other alternative, 
the feelings of the Catholic South. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s example of 1883, when he successfully 
waved the No Popory flag in his tour through Ulster, was now to be 
followed by Lord Randolph Churchill. The spirit in which that 
eccentric politician approached the Irish question was manifest in 
his speech at South Paddington in February : 


“England cannot leave the Protestants of Ireland in the lurch. . . 
They are one with England, one with the English people, one with you 
in race and in religion. They are essentially, like the English people, 
a dominant and an imperial caste, and it is only Mr, Gladstone—it is 
only the insanity which is engendered by a monstrous and unparalleled 
combination of verbosity and senility—it is only Mr. Gladstone who 
could imagine for a moment that the Protestants of Ireland would yield 
obedience to the laws, would recognize the power, or would satisfy the 
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demand of a Parliament in Dublin—a Parliament of which Mr. Parnell 
would be the chief speaker and Archbishop Walsh the chief priest.” 


He wrote to Lord Salisbury on December 22,-1885: “TI should 
not hesitate, if other circumstances were favourable, to agitate 
Ulster even to resistance beyond constitutional limits.” 

In February, 1886, he carried the fiery cross through Ulster, 
making a frank appeal to religious passion and to force. 

“ Ulster will fight, and Ulster will bo right.” ‘‘ Wave, Ulster, all thy 
banners wave, and charge with all thy chivalry ; ” ‘‘ the struggle is not 
likely to remain within the lines of what we are accustomed to look 
upon as constitutional lines.” 

There was a curious sequel in 1912 when Mr. Winston Churchill 
had to be guarded by squadrons of police and military from the 
savagery of a Belfast Orange mob. Churchill pére was “‘ weloomed 
like a King” at Larne in February.1 In Belfast, “a vast demon- 
stration, remarkable for its earnestness and quality, and amounting, 
it is computed, to more than 70,000 people, marched past him.” 3 
Demonstration after demonstration followed. The Pall Mall 
Gazette of May 31, 1886, gave an account of the organization of an 
“ Orange Army ” of 73,000 Volunteers determined to resist Home 
Rule at all costs. 

The Churchill harangues had their natural result upon the Belfast 
Orange mob, After Churchill had left, there was a series of desperate 
riots in Belfast and elsewhere,? which continued, on and off, from 
June to September. The Orangemen of the city of Belfast attacked 
the Catholic working men savagely ; and several meh and women 
were killed. The Catholics defended themselves. There were 
bloody battles with paving stones and firearms ; the city was-in a 
state of siege. The military were called in to the aid of the police, 
who had been despatched in great numbers to the city from all 
parts of the country. Some of the Orange braves got hdrt. They 
called the soldiers and police ‘‘ Morley’s Murderers ” ; and a coroner’s * 
jury found a verdict of wilful murder against the police. There were 
hundreds of casualties, including many deaths. 


Gladstone introduced his Home Rule measure on April 8, 1886. 
It proposed to set up an Irish Parliament, of one chamber composed 
of two orders having certain checks upon each other, with an execu- 


1 Life, lst ed., vol. Il, p. 60. 2 Ibid, p. 61. 
3 Including Lurgan, Coalisland, Coleraine and Londgnderry, 
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tive responsible to it. As to taxing powers, the power over Customs 
and Excise—which were the really important sources of Irish revenue 
—was retained at Westminster. Ireland was to pay as an Imperial 
contribution, the sum of £3,242,000 per year. In effect, the two 
islands were to have the same fiscal system. Powers such as army, 
navy, ete., were under the control of Westminster. Ireland was to 
have no representation at Westminster. 

Parnell, while reserving to himself the right of criticism and ame: 
ment of the details of this measure, approved of it in principle, wha 
said that “‘ if our views are fairly met, it will be cheerfully accepted 
by the Irish people as a solution of the long-standing dispute be- 
tween the two countries, and that it will lead to the prosperity and 
peace of Ireland and the satisfaction of England.” Dillon also 
said that the Irish members were ready to accept tho Bill as a settle- 
ment and would pledge themselves to work it honestly, William 
O’Brien made a notable speech; he admitted that in days past 
violent speaking had been too freely resorted to, but he believed that 
Treland would be reconciled by Home Rule, though the extremists 
would not. 

In view of tho Sinn Fein claims to a Republic, it is useful to 
recall what the claims of leaders in the pre~De Valeraite era wero. 

O’Connell was for Repeal and a restoration of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment; Butt, in 1870, demanded for an Irish Parliament “ under a 
federal government, the right of legislating for and regulating all 
matters relating to the internal affairs of Ireland.” Parnell: 

“Tho Right Hon. Gentleman, the Member for East Edinburgh, spoke 
about the sovereignty of Parliament; I entirely agree upon that 
point. We have always known the differonce between a co-ordinate 
and a subordinate Parliamont and we have always recognized that the 
legislature which the Prime Minister proposes to constitute is a sub- 
ordinate Parliament. You leave the power and supremacy of Parlia- 
ment untouched and unimpaired just as though the Bill had never been 
brought forward. We fully recognize this to be the offect of the Bill ; 
and I now repeat what I have said, that the Irish people have accepted 
it as a settlement.” 1 


John Redmond proposed in the House of Commons on March 30, 
1908, a resolution, which was passed, that : 


“In the opinion of this House the solution of the problem of Irish 
Government can only be obtained by giving to the Irish people the 





? Speech in House of Commons June 7, “1886. 
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legislative and executive control of all purely Irish affairs, subject to 
the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament.” 


A terrific press campaign was launched against the Home Rule 
Bill. There was a cave in the Liberal ranks. The most important 
of the seceders was Joseph Chamberlain, then an advanced Radical, 
who had hitherto given the impression of being most favourable to 
the Trish claims. It serves no good purpose at this period to inquire 
into his motives ; he seems to have wavered ; Gladstone, perhaps, 
did not handle him with sufficient tact. His backsliding was 
bitterly resented by the Irish members; the epithet “ Judas 
Iscariot ” was hurled at him from the Irish benches. Lord Cowper, 
Lord Hartington, and Goschen followed. A new party came into 
being—the ‘‘ Liberal Unionist ” party ; attempts were made at a 
round table conference in 1887 to bring them back into the Liberal 
fold, but they failed. The party had a separate existence until the 
Great War, when, for all practical purposes, it was merged in the 
Conservative party. ; 
| But the secession was fatal to the Home Rule Bill. In truth, as 
tthe Daily News, which alone amongst the London daily papers sup- 

‘ported the Bill, was sorrowfully constrained to admit, the country 
was not yet ripe for Home Rule for Ircland. 

To a House packed from floor to ceiling, seething with passion and 
excitement, Gladstone, straining every nerve, invoking every art, 
playing every note in the gamut of reason and feeling, made a superb, 
but vain appeal. In spite of the offer he had made in introducing 
the measure to consider any practical proposal to deal with the 
Ulster difficulty, and in spite of the promise he now made to go no 
further with the Bill that session if the second reading were passed, 
a second reading was refused by 343 to 313—93 Liberals voting 
with the majority. 

Gladstone was truly prophetic in a speech which he made in the 
House of Commons in 1888: 

“Delay on & subject of this kind—a controversy between nations 
—is no obvious or unmixed good. It has its dangers and its incon- 
veniences. You are happily free at this moment from the slightest 
shadow of foreign complications. You have at this moment the 
constitutional assont of Ireland, pledged to you in the most solemn form, 
for the efficacy of the policy that I am considering. The day may 
come when your condition may not be so happy. I do not expect, 
any moro than I dosiro, these foreign complications. Still, it is unwise 
wholly to shut them out of viow. What we have to fear is rather this, 
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that if resistance to the national voice of Ireland be pushed too far, 
those who now guide the mind of that nation may gradually lose their 
power and be supplanted by ruder and more dangerous agencies.” 


It was part of Gladstone’s scheme to put an end to the land ques- 
tion simultaneously ; he introduced a great Land Purchase Bill 
intended to buy out all the Irish landlords; but it was dropped 
when the Home Rule Bill was defeated. 

After the defeat of the Home Rule Bill, attempts by the Southern 
loyalists to celebrate the event provoked serious disturbances. A 
wanton attack on the Catholic Bishop’s house at Sligo led to attacks 
on Protestant houses ; shots were fired and the military had to be 
called out. In Dublin the Orange Hall and Conservative Working- 
men’s Club were attacked ; the inmates fired from the buildings ; 
one man was picked up dead ; thirty-five were wounded. The dis- 
turbed area embraced even Cardiff. 

The now House returned by the General Election of 1886 was 
constituted as follows: 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal Unionists, 
191 Liberals, 85 Irish Nationalists. 

Lord Salisbury was once more Prime Minister. He had some time 
previously taken care to dispel any doubts as to his attitude which 
the Carnarvon-Parnell flirtation had raised. In a speech at St. 
James’s Hall on May 15 he said that Ireland was not one nation but 
two nations ; that there were races like the Hottentots and even the 
Hindoos who were incapable of self-government. The remedy he 
proposed for Ireland was twenty years of resolute government ; 
he added that he would rather spend British wealth in aiding the 
emigration of a million Irishmen than in buying out the landlords, 
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The departure from Dublin of the popular Viceroy Lord Aberdeen, 
on August 3, 1886, was the occasion of a demonstration comparable 
to that which attended the departure of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795. 
Lord Londonderry was appointed Lord Lieutenant, with Hicks 
Beach as Chief Secretary. 

The land was once more the storm centre. World conditions 
constantly affect the fortunes and prosperity of numerous classes 
everywhere. If a scapegoat can be found by the classes that are 
adversely affected, it is natural to sacrifice him. In Ireland, the 
landlord was always enmeshed in the thicket, a convenient, if most 
unwilling victim. 

Foreign competition was growing apace. The rise in the value 
of the sovereign made Arthur Balfour a dilettante bimetallist. 
Prices fell: not a bad thing, perhaps, for a community as a whole ; 
but a bad thing for those who have to pay considerable fixed yearly 
paymenty, the real burden of which increases every day. Of this 
class was the Irish farmer. The prices of his products fell; but 
his rents did not. 7 

The Land League, whose vigour had been somewhat sapped by 
the Land Act of 1881 and the Arrears Act of 1882 showed signs 
of restored animation. A distinguished soldier, Sir Redvers Buller, 
came over to keep the peace in Kerry, where the moonlighting 
habit was being revived. Hicks Beach and Buller thought the land- 
lords were unreasonable, and tried to put pressure upon them, 
going so far as to aay that the protection of police or military would 
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not be given in the execution of eviction processes, But Ireland 
had a great judge in Chief Baron Palles. The law was the law, 
and he was a great stickler for it. He said from the bench that this 
pressure, so far from being within the law, was a grossly illegal 
denial of justice and the exercise of a sort of dispensing power. 
He plainly hinted that Hicks Beach would find himeelf in jail, 
pursuant to a King’s Bench warrant, if he persisted in his evil 
course.4 So the landlords took heart, and ejectment processes 
fell as thick as snowflakes over the country. 

Parnell in September brought in a bill to relieve the situation 
by giving the judicial tenants whose rents had been fixed prior to 
1884, the right to apply for an abatement on certain terms and for 
some relief from arrears, but the bill was rejected by 297 to 202. 

William O’Brien now thought of a new policy, which does not 
seem to have had Parnell’s approval.2 It was like most of the 
policies inaugurated by this perfervid genius ; marked by imagina- 
tion but somewhat lacking in common sense. It was, on the whole, 
a failure. 

The outline of the new policy, which was known as the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” was published in United Ireland on November 20, 
1886. Under this scheme, the tenants on each estate were to lodge 
in the hands of trustees on their behalf a sum which they thought 
was a reasonable rent ; to offer this to the landlord in bulk ; if it 
was refused, to pay him nothing till he came to reason, and to use 
the moneys in support of any tenant who might be evicted. Arch- 
bishop Walsh, of Dublin, approved of this ; it was put in force on 
some forty estates. Dillon, O’Brien, and Harris were arrested 
and bound over to be of good behaviour for advocating the “ Plan” ; 
they gave the required securities and went to work on the “ Plan” 
more vigorously than before. 

Hicks Beach had the good sense to resign the Chief Secftaryship 
in March, 1887. Salisbury cast round for some one to fill the place, 
and concluded that a person of his own blood would be the most 
suitable for the completion of a conquest which Oliver Cromwell 

1 Palles was pilloried in the Press for his actions. It was falsely alleged 
against him that, owing to disastrous speculations on the American Stock 
Exchange, he had been obliged to resort to the moneylending Lord Clan- 
rickarde, and so was biassed! But the same steady adherence to the law 
gained Palles great popularity a few yoars afterwards when his rigid insistence 
upon the scrupulous observance of legal procedure led to the quashing of 


many convictions under the Crimes Act. 
48eo O’Brien’s Parnell, II, 90. 
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had, most unhappily, left incomplete. He sent over as Chief 
Secretary his nephew, the velvet-mannered Arthur Balfour. The 
landlords now entered into a combination against the Plan of Cam- 
paign, which on some estates had gained substantial concessions. 
Wholesale clearances were effected on many estates, including 
Falearragh, Coolgreany, Bodyke and Luggacurren. The farms 
were given to Scottish planters, who spent a miserable time 
in the midst of a hostile population until, some years later, 
a successful effort was made to settle the “Evicted Tenants 
question.” The old owners or their successors, demoralized by 
idleness and agitation, then went back to their land; and the 
Scotsmen were glad to see once more the friendly banks and braes 
of Bonny Doon, 

One of the estates upon which the plan was in operation was that 
of Lord Lansdowne, who at this time was Governor-General of 
Canada. Mr. William O’Bricn conceived the notion that it would 
be a good thing to fight Lord Lansdowne on his own ground. He 
sailed for Canada and proceeded to stump that country. But 
the Orangemen of Toronto and elsewhere thought differently. 
Mr. O’Brien was glad to escapo with his life, leaving behind him a 
legacy of scctarian feeling which took some years to abate. He 
went to the United States and there retrieved his fallen reputation 
for political wisdom by the harvest of dollars he collected for the 
cause. 

Many of the numerous evictions over the country were attended 
by conflicts between the tenants on the one hand and the bailiffs, 
police, and sometimes the military on the other. The tenant 
under eviction strengthened his garrison by the addition of stout 
lads and lasses from the neighbourhood ; boiling water and pitch- 
forks were the common weapons of defence. The attackers came 
provided'with battering rams to break in the doors : some dwellings 
were gutted. At Bodyke the resistance was unusually severe ; 
medals were struck to commemorate the occasion: and Davitt 
attended to distribute them to the heroes of the fight. 

Rome again made an unhappy incursion into Irish politics. 
Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, had come up to the expectations 
of his supporters ; he was a fully pledged “ patriot Archbishop,” 
almost rivalling in zeal Archbishop Croke, to whom the increased 
loyalty and adulation of his fellow-countrymen was a very fair 
equivalent for his humiliation at Rome in connexion with the 
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Parnell tribute. Manning, who was deeply disappointed in his 
protégé, was lucky in being spared the agonies of self-reproach that 
would have assailed him had he survived to see, in 1919, the man 
whom he supported for the See of Dublin supporting the Irish 
Republic by noble subscriptions and every other process of en- 
couragement. Both Walsh and Croke now supported the ‘‘ Plan.” 

The Pope sent to Ireland in 1887 a Monsignor Persico. Persico 
knew English, but, beyond that, he seems to have had no qualifi- 
cation for dealing with the difficulties of the Irish situation. It 
must be confessed he put his foot in it. Instead of advising the 
Pope to let his unruly children in Ireland have a free rein in the 
course which they had chosen and which did nobody except them- 
selves much harm, he recommended his Holiness to denounce the 
Plan, root and branch. There followed, in 1888, a Papal rescript. 
It condemned the Plan upon the grounds: (1) that it was unlawful 
to break voluntary contracts ; (2) that the Land Courts were avail- 
able ; and (3) that the funds for the Plan were collected by intimid- 
ation ; it also denounced boycotting as being against justice and 
charity, and an instrument of persecution and intimidation. 

To condemn the Plan at all was a mistake ; to give the grounds for 
the condemnation was a blunder. The rawest student from Clare 
and Galway, as he tramped the halls of Maynooth, tore the Pope’s 
reasons to tatters, to his own infinite satisfaction. The chance of 
overruling the Pope, with safety and propriety, does not often 
present itself. The embryo moralist took every advantage of it ; 
never was the cud of self-complacency chewed more slowly, or with 
more relish. The delights of the occasion approached the ecstatic 
joy that used to be felt by the frequenter of Barney Kiernan’s 
public-house, near the Four Courts, when, sipping his pint, and 
gazing reflectingly into its fascinating depths, he contemptuously 
reversed the judgments of the Irish Court of Appeal and declared 
they were unfit to stand in the eyes of God or man. 

In truth, some of the Pope’s reasons are not very convincing. 
In one sense, the contract could not be called free. As to appeal 
to the Courts, leascholders were debarred from the privilege, and 
the point had no relevance whatever to the claim of those whose 
rents had already been fixed to further reduction, on the ground of 
falling prices. The Pope was on sure ground when he spoke of 
boycotting and intimidation. The tenants on many of the estates 
subject to the Plan of Campaign were of the decent farming class, 
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with tolerably sized holdings, and the Land Act was probably a 
sufficient remedy for their grievances. They were bounced, 
cajoled, bullied, frightened into the Plan by the same means as 
afterwards brought shame and ruin to the shopkeepers of New 
Tipperary. But of what use was it for His Holiness to speak of 
justice or charity in relation to Irish land? Christian morality 
and the land had parted company for many a long day. The 
disease of the body politic had to work itself out. Intimidation 
and boycotting had been woven into and become part of the national 
habit. Exhortation from Rome, in a country in which the priest- 
hood would not disseminate it, was a sheer waste of breath. The 
priest, for the most part, was a class partizan. Peace and popu- 
larity are real luxuries. To go with the herd meant a surface 
accretion of clerical authority ; the path of the stern upholder of 
the standard of Christian morality is a hard one, involving a sort 
of social martyrdom. In tho result there were very few to tell the 
people that there are things in life more important even than rent 
or politics. 

Accordingly, undeterred by the fulmination from Rome and with 
much secret and some open clerical support, the Irish Catholic 
Members of Parliament met and condemned the rescript, which, 
even though it was confirmed by a subsequent letter from the Pope, 
had no effect whatever. 

Of the position and difficulties of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and its interference in the social and political problems of the 
country, I have already said somcthing.t I shall return to the 
subject in a subsequent chapter. At the period now under review, 
the Plan of Campaign was the cause of strong episcopal differences. 
The Bishop of Limerick was then a Dr. O'Dwyer, learned, able, 
the most trenchant penman since “ J.K.L.” He took @ strong line 
against boycotting, intimidation and the Plan of Campaign. He 
had no patience with the Parnellite doctrine that in the House of 
God hatreds and passions begotten of material disputes should 
not be merely felt, but openly manifested. Parnell’s impious and 
blasphemous declaration that the Mass should be selected as a 
suitable occasion for a display of boycotting and intimidation 
would not prevail in the diocese of Limerick if Dr. O’Dwyer could 
help it. When the people of the parish of Knock proceeded to 
boycott and threaten a “land grabber,” he put the parish under 


1 Vol. I, p. 208. 
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an “Interdict.” 1 The Bishop was pilloried in United Ireland. Its 
cartoons pictured him as a landlord gppressor, supping with Salis- 
bury and Clanrickarde, while ragged Erin starved outside the 
banqueting hall. 

In May, 1890, the Bishop declared boycotting and the Plan of 
Campaign to bo “ reserved sins.” ? He made some efforts to settle 
a dispute on the Glensharrold estate in his diocese which would 
have been successful but for a ukase from the League headquarters. 
He was branded as “‘ an ally of eviction and coercion.” Harrington 
denounced the Bishop for his interference and said that a surveyor 
sent by the Bishop himself had reported that the reduction of 40 
per cent. in their rents demanded by the tenants was a just one. 
The Bishop retorted that Harrington’s statements were ‘‘ shockingly 
and disgustingly untrue, and made recklessly to deceive the public.” 
Dillon now accused Salisbury and Balfour of “ offering bribes to 
His Holiness to aid them in evicting the people of Ireland.” The 
Bishop castigated Dillon in his reply. A resolution was proposed 
at the Corporation of Limerick condemning the Bishop’s action. 
It did not pass ; but the Mayor and members who voted against it 
were expelled from the local branch of the National League. 

Dillon determined to teach the Bishop a lesson. He and O’Brien 
held a mass meeting under the windows of the episcopal residence 
and roundly denounced him. The time came when O’Dwyer was 
to have his own back with compound interest. Archbishop Walsh 
was placed in an unhappy position between his loyalty to the epis- 
copal bench, and his League friends. He “ ostentatiously washed 
his hands of the unhappy wrangle.” Croke continued to support 
the “ Plan,” while Cork and Clonfert opposed it. 

Save some cases of moonlighting in Clare and Kerry, there was 
not much actual crime in connexion with the agitation at this 
period ; but of boycotting and intimidation there was no end. 
The Crimes Act of 1887 was added to the long list of Coercion Acts 
on the statute book. It gave power to the executive to proclaim 
associations as illegal. It made certain offences, such as con- 
spiracy, intimidation, unlawful assembly, obstructing officers of the 
Jaw punishable on summary conviction before two stipendiary 
magistrates. 


1 Which means that public worship is suspended. 
* That is, reserved for the Bishop himself, who alone could give absolution 
for them. 
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The National League was proclaimed, as were meetings all over 
" the country. But the proclamation of a meeting was usually 
abortive, for the nimble Leaguers skipped off and held their meeting 
elsewhere. 

The jailing of leaders went on. No less than twenty-three Irish 
members of Parliament were imprisoned, including T. D. Sullivan.? 
He was Lord Mayor of Dublin at the time, and attended the court 
in his robes of office, surrounded by the Sheriff and the members of 
the Corporation of Dublin, all likewise robed. In particular Mr. 
William O’Brien suffered ; for several years in succession he spent 
two or more months in prison. Dillon got six months’ imprison- 
ment (April, 1888). John Mandeville died in prison. The un- 
fortunate prison doctor who attended him was driven out of his mind 
by the reckless allegations of the Nationalist press, and committed 
suicide. 

“Remember Mitchelstown” is the cry by which the Balfour 
régime is best remembered in Ireland. The story of it is very nasty 
reading. William O’Brien and John Mandeville were summoned 
to Mitchelstown ona charge of conspiracy. The occasion was taken 
advantage of to hold a large meeting in the town, which was attended 
by Dillon and Condon, Irish members of Parliament, and by Lab- 
ouchere and Brunner and other English sympathizing members 
of Parliament. There was a dense crowd, computed at 8,000, in 
the public square, packed as closely as sardines in a tin. Dillon 
was addressing them, when the public notetaker, who should have 
been in position in due time, tried to force his way in to note the 
speech. The crowd could not have let him in even if they tried. 
There were several attempts made, with the assistance of police 
and yet more police. It was of no avail ; there was some scuffling. 
The police retired to their barracks, from which shots rang out. 
An old man was shot dead, and a young man mortally wounded, 
and several others were seriously wounded. At the ‘inquests the 
coroner’s jury found a verdict of murder against the County 
Inspector and the constabulary ; but the executive took no steps 
in the matter. 

Another tragedy took place in 1889 at Gweedore, a bleak and 
barren district in Donegal. A warrant had been issued for the 


1 Since deceased. At one time Lord Mayor of Dublin; author of “ God 
Save Ireland”; father-in-law of Mr. T. M. Healy; father of Mr. Justice 
Sullivan, President of the Free State High Court of Justice. 
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arrest of the parish priest, Father McFadden. The District In- 
spector of police, named Martin, chose a most unfortunate time 
to execute it. He arrived with a body of police at the vestry on 
a Sunday after Mass. The priest came to the door. Martin 
advanced to take him prisoner. There was an ugly rush by the 
crowd of worshippers ; somebody struck Martin on the head with 
a stone ; he was picked up in a dying condition. Nineteen persons 
were arrested and charged with murder ; their trial took place in 
October, 1889, at Maryborough, Queen’s County. They were 
defended by Mr. T. M. Healy, who entered on their behalf pleas of 
guilty to manslaughter and lesser offences. Various sentences 
were imposed, from seven years’ penal servitude to two months’ 
imprisonment. Father McFadden was bound over. 

Two years after the tragedy of Mitchelstown came the comedy 
of William O’Brien’s breeches. William was summoned to Carrick- 
on-Suir petty sessions to answer one of the numberless chargos 
brought against him. During the hearing of the case, the result of 
which was a foregone conclusion, he jumped on to an outside car, 
and, by aid of forced marches and many relays of horses, covered 
the ninety miles that lay between Carrick-on-Suir and the port of 
Wexford without hindrance or mishap. At Wexford he was put 
on board a schooner bound for England. He then made a dramatio 
appearance at a Liberal meeting at Manchester. Satisfied with 
this proof of his ability to outwit the police, he gave himself up, 
and was brought back to Ireland. He was put in Clonmel jail to 
undergo a four months’ term of imprisonment. He refused to 
don the prison garb. Whereupon the governor, who was a stickler 
for prison etiquette and who could not bear the sight of a prisoner 
(other than a first-class misdemeanant) in mufti, ordered Mr. 
O’Brien’s trousers to be taken off him and removed from the prison 
cell, leaving the prison dress to be put on by Mr. O’Brien at his 
convenience. The following morning, the Governor, when making 
his rounds, could scarcely believe his eyes. There was his prisoner 
elegantly garbed in a brand new and perfectly fitting pair of trousers. 
Dumbfounded by the apparition, for which the prison rules made no 
provision, he retired and telegraphed for instructions to the Castle. 
The wires were hot with question and answer. Mr. Balfour’s 
humane heart was touched. When his philosophic doubts about 
the objective reality of the garment were removed, he ordered Mr. 
O’Brien not to be stripped, against his will, any more. The incident 
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has, however, its serious side. Mr. O’Brien was upholding the claim 
of political prisoners to be spared the ignominy of jail clothing. 
Though the prison rules (save in the case of priests) were never 
relaxed, it is probable that his conflict caused many sentences 
thereafter to be as first-class misdemeanants, which would ensure 
the right of the prisoners to wear their own clothing. He scored a 
partial victory for decency in the political game. 

Trials at Tipperary, in September, 1890, of O’Brien, Dillon, and 
Father Humphreys were notable for the fact that John Morley saw 
a collision between the people and the police. Morley’s version 
was that a small crowd, trying to enter the court peaceably were 
savaged by the police. The police averred that stones were thrown 
before they attacked.? Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. Harrison 
were injured in the mélée. Dillon and O’Brien were released on 
bail to attend an adjourned hearing. They got a yacht at Dalkey, 
went to France, thence to U.S.A., where they remained till the 
“ Boulogne negotiations ” in 1890. 

Another inspiration came to William O’Brien in 1890. A land- 
lord named Smith Barry had an estat® in Tipperary, on which 
stood the town of Tipperary, a thriving distributing centre for a 
county which, even in these days, was certainly not poor. He was 
apparently a good landlord, and there was no dispute between 
himself and his tenants. The landlords, with their backs to the 
wall, were this time standing by one another; and Smith Barry 
gave some support to a neighbour of his, a landlord named Ponsonby, 
whose tenants, near Youghal, were at issue with him. The decree 
went forth that war should be made upon Smith Barry ; and it was 
to be signalized by the greatest piece of strategy the world had ever 
seen, The tenants of the town of Tipperary were to be the advance 
guard of an army that was to bring the Smith Barry fortress crash- 
ing to the ground. An agitation was got up amongst them to 
leave their homes and shops, build themselves a new town else- 
where, hie thereto, and allow the grass to grow in the streets of old 


1 How witnesses, even the most unbiassed, can differ! About the time of 
the Treaty, and when feeling ran high between Ulster and the rest of Ireland, 
there was some shooting at Belleek, on the border. The Manchester Guardian 
published, in the same issue, two reports of it. One, from the representative 
on the Ulster side of the border, gave a certain timo (fixed by his watch) for 
the (irst shot which, he suid, came from the Free State side, The represen- 
tative on the Free State side of the border gave a different time for the first 
shot—ton minutes later (also fixed by his watch)—and said the first shot 
came from the Ulster side. 
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Tipperary. Nothing so dramatic had ever been planned since 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. The ne’er-do-wells of Tipper- 
ary hailed the project with joy. Any change would be a relief to 
a man who could not meet his weekly bills. ‘The majority, sensible, 
industrious, thriving men, stood aghast ; but what are majorities 
for, if not to suffer for the cause? The familiar methods of threats, 
cajolery, appeal to patriotic instinct were brought into play, and 
the great trek was resolved upon. William O’Brien appealed for 
funds. The splendid audacity of the scheme captivated everybody. 
The movement was, most appropriately, inaugurated by a joyous 
festival ; a great banquet was held at which Mr. O’Brien was more 
than usually impassioned; he entranced the Liberal English 
members of Parliament, who thought that a nation capable of 
such ideas and self-sacrifice would work the regeneration of the 
world. The great project was cabled to America and the Colonies, 
which responded with promises of huge remittances. Great Britain 
and Ireland weighed in solidly, if less ostentatiously. A sum of 
£50,000 was collected to build “New Tipperary.” 

It was built. If the pictures of it in United Ireland were to 
be believed, it was a magnificent structure, of which the supreme 
feature was an arcade surpassing that of Milan. But towns are 
not merely arcades ; they are built for use rather than for pictorial 
purposes ; distribution of population and facilities for trade dictate 
their site. When the Old Tipperary shopkeeper took down the 
shutters from his New Tipperary shop, there were no customers. 
Some of the more stubborn lot who held on to their old Lares and 
Penates thrived exceedingly. The grass, instead of sprouting 
through the ancient crust of the ancient town, showed a most 
reprehensible tendency to appear through the chinks of the new 
pavements of the new town. It was soon apparent that Mr. 
O’Brien’s stroke of genius was a vivid piece of folly. 

In 1891 the foolish New Tipperaryites sneaked back to Smith 
Barry. They told him that they had been misled by foolish and 
wicked advice. He knew that as well as they, and was not an 
ungenerous victor. The matter was settled on fair terms; but 
£50,000 was blown sky high, and that was not the least of the losses 
that the experiment wrought. Many people were ruined; all 
suffered much loss and misery. The Nationalist Press bitterly 
denounced the backsliders. William O’Brien said that those who 
had made terms with Smith Barry “would wither into the earth 
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under the indignation of the unpurchaseable and fearless Irish 
race.’ One of the ex-dupes replied in suitably vigorous terms. 
They were neither withered nor blighted by Mr. O’Brien’s prophecy. 
Clothed and in their right minds, they have prospered and kept 
themselves and reared their families in decent comfort, in the 
fear of God and in the most awful hatred of imposture. Old 
Tipperary is, perhaps, the only place in Treland where the people 
are wholly sane. 

In spite of some genuine suffering, I doubt if the Irish people 
ever had such splendid fun as when, to put it in the language of the 
Nationalist press, they were fighting the Castle myrmidons led on 
by Balfour. 7 

Tt was a great drama, in which the whole population, from 
time to time, had a part. In the eighties, long before the days 
when the cinema came to bring the most remote yokel into contact 
with humanity, could a greater blessing be conferred upon a people 
naturally fond of excitement, but doomed by natural conditions 
to the drab monotony of an agricultural existence, than the 
years of thrill, of emotion, of laughter that Balfour and O’Brien, 
between them, provided ? 

Mixed with many delightful qualities, the Irish character has @ 
something in it to which the episodes of this period make a special 
appeal. They have something playboyish—or perhaps I ought 
to say playgirlish, for it seems to me to be a feminine rather than a” 
masculine trait—in their temperament, which makes them prefer 
a discomfiture to a defeat of their enemy. They prefer seeing him 
outmanceuvred, with ignominy or ridicule, in a small matter to a 
genuine overthrow that leaves him with honour and prestige. 

-Dublin Castle gave the nation every chance for apiteful merri- 
ment. Nobody gave a tinker’s dam for the principle that underlay 
Mr. O’Brien’s struggle for his own proper nether garments ; but 
they roared with delight because some good fairy had been able to 
outwit governor, warders, turnkeys, and all. Was it not a clear 
proof of the superiority of Irish cleverness, or that shade of clever- 
ness that an Irish judge called cleverality, to the clumsy bars and 
bolts and machinations which the stupid, base, bloody and brutal 
Saxons had devised ? 

The police, having read of the “ twenty years of resolute govern- 
ment,’ were very resolute indeed, and the Chief Secretary must 
often have cursed their meddlesomeness. The prosecution, in 
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Forster’s time, of a raucous ballad singer who roared in a country 
fair ‘Harvey Duff,” a song holding up the police to hatred, 
contempt and ridicule, was no very noble achievement. 

Peggy Dillon was a West of Ireland midwife, of whom Mr. 
Balfour, when introducing one of his many Coercion Bills, had 
the audacity to say that she had refused to attend the wife 
of a landgrabber in her confinement. In some parts of Ire- 
land at any rate—where the House of God was turned into 
an agency for teaching landlords and their supporters the error 
of their ways, and patriotic coffin-makers had been known 
to refuse their dismal handiwork to encase the corpses of the 
infamous crew—Peggy’s conduct would have been highly com- 
mended and would probably have entitled her to double fees or 
double the refreshment usually provided for her support in her 
arduous duties, to say nothing of increasing the natural anxiety 
of the wives of the locality to give occasion for calling upon the 
services of so eminent a patriot. But by some strange freak of 
nature, in Peggy’s western district Christian charity and the Ten 
Commandments were still of some import, so that Peggy was able 
to swear in good conscience in an affidavit to found a writ for 
slander against Mr. Balfour “the publication of the said slander has 
greatly injured my character and interfered with me in the pursuit 
of my profession.” The writ was solemnly issued, and all Ireland 
stood to attention to watch the result. Like her great prototype, 
Peggy was “ the soberest person going, and the best of bleasings in a 
sick-room and worth her weight and more in goldian guineas.” But 
it was not her supereminence in her profession, or the fact that her 
absence was sorely felt by the fruitful ladies in her district—though 
the Nationalist press made the most of these circumstances—that 
roused Ireland to the boiling point of interest in her case. It 
was the vision of a direét struggle between the dainty scion of the 
noble Norman House of Cecil and the humble ladies’ nurse, whose 
lineage, if it could be traced, went back to before the Flood. The 
action failed, but Peggy’s name holds an honoured place in Ireland’s 
martyrology. Such are the lowly instruments that Providence 
uses to advance the march of a nation to freedom. 

There were myriads of petty prosecutions for petty offences of 
petty people. Martyrdom, when not too severe, is one of the most 
exquisite of human sensations. It gratifies that powerful instinct 
which is, perhaps, the greatest driving force of the world, love of 
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self-approbation and of praise from others. The ragged proletarian, : 
could not, indeed, analyse his emotions, but he had a fierce delight: 
in being prosecuted. It was the only chance that life would give 
him of being a hero in his own and everybody else’s estimation. 
He figured on the local, and indeed the national, stage. A few 
weeks as the guest of the Sovereign had certainty as to meals, and 
anyhow was neither here nor there compared with the sublime, if 
fleeting, joys of self-sacrifice. Men and women sought the bubble 
reputation at the stipendiary’s mouth.? 

And then there was the excitement of the trials. ‘The saturnine 
face of Edward Carson, a moustached promising junior, the awe- 
inspiring choler of the bibulous stipendiary, the majestic frames of 
the Roya! Irish Constabulary, the noble countenances of the Nation- 
alist M.P.’s who came either as accused or as counsel or sympathizers 
for the accused, here were all the clewents of a great drama, in 
which the powers of goodness and light battled with those of evil 
and darkness. The chance of surreptitious applause under the 
noses of the police in the packed court was a delicious, if terrific 
gamble. The penalty was instant expulsion and possibly a clout 
on the lug, if the peeler could identify the foot that tapped the floor. 
Involving more terrible risks and therefore still more thrilling was 
a chance of a conflict between the police and the people. 

The press rose to the highest level of Irish ingenuity and men- 
dacity. Those who have seen the terrible countenante of the 
Cardinal in the Sistine chapel know the value of caricature. Up 
to the time United Ireland adopted pictorial representation for 
the education of an unenlightened mob, Michael Angelo was the 
greatest of the world’s malicious cartoonists. William O’Brien 
surpassed him. The United Ireland cartoons were delicious hot 
stuff, and they spared nobody. Salisbury, Balfour, Carson, the 
judges, the landlords, the magistrates, the police, the bum-bailiffs, 
were drawn with great skill; to the life, indeed, but twisted into 
Satanic resemblance. Even an episcopal mitre did not ensure the 
exemption of an ‘‘enemy of the people.” The imps from Hell 
were depicted in various activities nefariously designed to wipe the 
Trish race from the face of the earth. The patriots were not mere 


41In 1901 William O’Brien cabled from Australia congratulations to Canon 
O’Kelly on his conviction. Annual Register 1901, p. 233. John Redmond 
spoke of coercion as “ the salt” required to bring the country into a healthy 
political condition. : 
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men and women; they were super-beings, nobility and power 
written upon every lineament, standing between the people and 
destruction. A figure of a beautiful woman, bound and in distress, 
represented Erin. The letterpress furnished its quota of foree. 
Balfour, in the words of United Ireland, “ lusted for slaughter with a 
eunuchized imagination.” The figure of speech was all the more 
terrible because nobody could understand it. A patriot who shot 
at and wounded a spy, and shot at but missed a land agent, and 
had to go “on the run” for these playful activities was described 
in a printed circular got up to raise a handsome sum of money to 
reimburse him for his inconvenience as “ the noble widow’s son who 
was chased to the mountains, where he had to take shelter from a 
thousand bloodhounds.”! Even the closely cloistered com- 
munities had their share in the pleasurable patriotic excitement. 
The good nuns of the Ursuline Convent in Thurles snatched from 
their measured round of dutics enough time to embroider a cushion 
for Gladstone, which the author of Vatican Decrees, without a 
twinkle in his eye, gravely accepted. Certainly there was no 
dullness in the land or any part of it in these days. 

The interesting doings in Ireland attracted many English visitors 
from their own humdrum country. Most of them had been sup- 
porters of a much more ferocious coercion régime, at a time when 
landlord power and landlord oppression were practically without 
chetk. ‘Now, under the influence of that genuine conversion of 
heart which is such a pleasing accompaniment of party govern- 
ment, they were prepared to stand side by side with the Irish 
patriots and take their chance of prison. 


“ English visitors trooped over to Ireland, and brought back stories 
of rapacious landlords, violent police, and famishing folk cast out 
homeless upon the wintry roadside, Irishmen became the most 
welcome speakers on British platforms, and for the first time in all our 
history they got a hearing for their lamentable tale.” ? 


Wilfred Blunt, an English Catholic sympathizer, and a Mr. Cony- 
beare, an English M.P., were both imprisoned. 

Lord Ripon and John Morley visited Dublin and had-a tremend- 
ous reception. In the House of Commons Morley proposed a vote 


1 See Hurlbert’s Coercion in Ireland, vol. I, p. 230. Hurlbert was an Amer- 
ican Catholic who came over in 1887 to study Irish conditions. Hy tells 
of the “ cowardly and malignant tyranny ” which he witnessed, 

% Morley, II, 379. 
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of censure upon the Government. Gladstone’s voice was resonant 
‘with the war-cry “ Remember Mitchelstown.” Trevelyan, who, 
when he had been Chief Secretary himself had administered large 
and liberal doses of coercion—William O’Brien said of him “ if 
Nature had denied to him the resources of the skunk and cuttle- 
fish, she had enabled him to supply their place ”—being now in 
opposition, attacked the Crimes Act and denounced all coercion 
generally. 

Balfour’s régime was by, no means all coercion ; it is marked by 
some of the best legislation and administrative measures that have 
come Ireland’s way. 

An important Land Act was passed in 1887. It enabled 150,000 
leaseholders to take advantage of the Land Act of 1881. Provision 
was made to mect the fall in prices that had occurred since some 
of the fair rents had been fixed. In cases where fair rents had been 
fixed in 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, or 1885, the Land Commission 
were empowered, without any application whatever, to reduce the 
rents. Under the provisions of this section, orders were made reduc- 
ing the rents by 64 per cont. to 22 per cent. Meanwhile, the Land 
Courts were busy. During the seven years in which the Land Act 
of 1881 had been in operation, 192,511 cases had been listed for 
decision, of which 134,186 had been disposed of ; in addition the 
County Courts had dealt with 9,258 cases; in view of the fall in 
prices the reductions were greater than in the beginning ; the aver- 
age of the reductions in 1888 was over 28 per cent. Fourteen 
thousand applications for purchase had been entered ; of these 
more than half came from Ulster. 

A Land Purchase Act was passed in 1891, which, besides facilitat- 
ing the operations of land purchase, established a Congested 
Districts Board, with the view of enlarging the small, uneconomic ° 
holdings of the west. A reference to this most useful piece of legis- 
lation is made in the chapter “Ireland in 1914.” 

Mr. Balfour deserves the credit of having initiated works of real 
public utility. There were parts of Ireland where population and 
traffic were so scanty that no railway company would venture to 
run a railway line through them. Under the Light Railways Act, 
1889, the counties of Donegal, of Clare, and the Dingle peninsula 
in Kerry were provided with light railways which brought these 
remote districts nearer to the markets and enabled fishing industries 
to be developed. These railways were built by means of a State 
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guarantee, and tho districts by baronial guarantee were under a 
liability to recoup the State, but there has been a considerable loss ~ 
to the State in one shape or another upon them. Scotland has 
been agitating for years to get light railways in the north, but 
without success. It is scarcely credible, but it is true that some 
of the Irish Nationalists voted against schemes which brought 
the Dingle and Donegal peasant into touch with civilization. 
To read the Nationalist press, one would think that light rail- 
ways were the invention of the devil. United Ireland wrote of 
the Light Railways Bill ‘‘ this disreputable little bill is a beggarly 
restitution out of a vast plunder,” and the Freeman’s Journal said 
that the Act was ‘‘ meant to be a bribe, and the Irish members who 
voted against it were quite justified in so doing.” Mr. Balfour 
also dealt with the question of drainage. 

The same policy of nagging obstruction was shown to every 
scheme for the material betterment of the country. The Freeman’s 
Journal, which was the official organ of the Irish Nationalist party 
and was directly inspired by Mr. Dillon, for years worked might and" 
main to stem the progress of Land Purchase, the reason given being 
that the landlords were getting too much. When a Bill was intro- 
duced in 1888 to extend facilities for Land Purchase and to grant 
additional moneys for the purpose of the Ashbourne Act of 1885, it 
was opposed on the ground that it would withdraw the subject 
of Irish Land Purchase from Parliament for two or three years to 
come. Dillon joined in the opposition : 


‘He denied that he had incited the Irish tenants to repudiate their 
obligations under the Ashbourne Act; all that he had done was, when 
he found the bargains mado were no longer free bargains, and that the 
tenants were no longer honourably bound to carry them out, was to 
warn the taxpayers of Great Britain that they were lending their money 
on a rotten security and that it was not unlikely when many millions 
had been lent out of the Treasury that a national party might spring 
into existence in Ireland with a programme for the repudiation of these 
transactions and liabilities on the ground that they were forced upon the 
Irish people at the point of the bayonet.” ! 


Sir Horace Plunkett’s great co-operative movement was also 
bitterly opposed by Irish Nationalist leaders, most of all by Dillon.® 


1 Annual Register, 1888, p. 211. The reader who has followed the figures 
given at p. 106 will appreciate the humour of this deep-seated solicitude for 
the British taxpayer. 
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Relief of suffering and growth of prosperity were nothing compared 
to the sacred duty of keeping the spirit of secession alive. 

The Times had been publishing a series of articles on ‘“‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,” in which it viciously sought to fasten on the Irish 
Nationalist party responsibility for all the crime in the country. 
In April, 1887, it boldly charged Parnell with direct instigation of 
crime and published the following letters purporting to be in 
Parnell’s handwriting. 


* Jan. 9, 1882. 
“Dear E.,~-What are these fellows waiting for? This inaction 
is inexcusable. Our best men are in prison, and nothing is being 
done. Let there be an end of this hesitency. Prompt action is called 
for. You undertook to make it hot for Forster & Co, Let us have 
some evidence of your power to do so, My health is good, thanks. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Cuas, S. PARNELL.” 


“ 15/5/82. 
“Dear Srr,—I am not surprisod at your friond’s anger, but he and 
you should know that to denounce the murders was the only course 
open to us. To do that promptly was plainly our best’ policy. But 
you can tell him and all others concerned that, though I regrot the 
accident of Lord F,. Cavendish’s death, I cannot refuse to admit that 
Burke got no more than his deserts. You are at liberty to show him 
this, and others whom you can trust; but let not my address be 

known. He can write to the House of Commons, 
“Yours very truly, 
““Cuaries S, PARNELL,” 


These letters had been procured by The Times through an 
Trish Unionist agent named Houston, who himself had got them 
from an adventurer named Pigott. The Times took little or no 
trouble to test the genuineness of the letters, which were not accom- 
panied by any envelopes; but paid Pigott considerable sums for 
them and then gave them to the world. A Commission consisting 
of Justices Hannen, Day and A. L. Smith sat to enquire into the 
truth of the charges against Parnell and the members of the Irish 
Parliamentary party. Morley thus describes the Commission, which 
sat for 128 days and examined 450 witnesses : 


“The Government helped them to find their witnesses, and so varied 
a host was nover seen in London before. There was the peasant from 
Kerry in his frieze swallow-tail and knee breeches, and the woman in 





1 Life of Gladstone, TI, 402, 
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her scarlet petticoat who runs barefoot over the bog in Galway. The 
convicted member of a murder club was brought up in custody from 
Mountjoy prison or Maryborough, One of the most popular of the 
Irish representatives had been fetched from his dungeon and was to 
be seen wandering through the lobbies in search of his warders. Men 
who had been shot by moonlighters limped into the box, and poor 
women in their blue hooded cloaks told pitiful tales of midnight horror. 
The sharp spy was there, who disclosed sinister secrets from across the 
Atlantic, and the uncouth informer who betrayed or invented the 
history of rude and ferocious plots hatched at the country cross-roads 
or over the poat fire in desolate cabins in western Ireland. Divisional 
commissioners with thoir ledgors of agrarian offences, agonts with bags 
full of figures and documents, landlords, priests, prelates, magistrates, 
detectives, smart members of that famous constabulary force which is 
the arm, eye and ear of the Irish Government—all the characters of the 
Irish melodrama were crowded into the corridors, and in their turn 
brought out upon the stage of this surprising theatre.” 


Pigott was cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell, K.C., the fore- 
most nisi prius advocate of his day, and completely broke down. 
He subsequently signed a confession in the presence of Mr. 
Labourchere, of Truth, that he had forged the letters purporting to 
be written by Parnell. He left the country with the police upon 
his track. ‘They traced him to Lisbon and arrived in that city to 
find that he had just committed suicide ; “‘ they found on his corpse 
the scapulars worn by devout Catholics as a visible badge and token 
of allegiance to the Heavenly powers.” ! The T'imes paid Parnell 
£5,000 by way of compensation for one of the most wicked and 
atrocious libels in history. The findings of the Commission, which 
reported on February 13, 1890, are given fully at p. 72 ante. 

The Balfour régime, strictly so called, came to an end with the 
succession in 1891 of Mr. Balfour to the position of First Lord of the 
Treasury, vacated by the death of Mr. W. H. Smith. Jackson was 
appointed Chief Secretary and so remained till the resignation of the 
Conservatives the following year. 

The condition of Ireland had, unquestionably, improved. The 
policy of administration must vary with circumstances ; Drummond 
was admirable in his time ; in my opinion Balfour was no less ad- 
mirable in his. That is to say, if Ireland was to be governed from 
Westminster at all; which is another way of saying—as long as 
England persisted in its senseless refusal to permit the country to go 
ita own way. 


1 Morley, ITI, 407. 
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It always has been the fashion to sneer at resolute government 
and to decry the departure from the jury system—‘“ coercion.” 
In countries that have reached a certain stage of development, 
enlightened self-interest tells the people that enforcement of con- 
tracts, honesty in dealings, observance of law and order are essential 
for the individual as well as the community. In these circum- 
stances the maker of the criminal law may almost go asleep; for , 
public opinion will, almost of itself, keep the malefactor in check. 
But in countries not so happily circumstanced, the legislator must 
be keenly alive to his responsibilities ; he must take means to show 
the people that punishment follows crime. The more swift, sure and 
heavy the rod, the Jess occasion there will be to use it. Education 
and improvement, of course, must not consist in a rod policy alone ; 
but the rod must be hung up, in a conspicuous part of the premises, 
where naughty children may at all times see it. In my opinion, 
Ireland was, in Balfour’s time, and still is a country in sore need of a 
visible manifestation of the exercise of a stern criminal code. 

Trial by jury is a fetish in England, admirably suited for that 
country. It is an excellent, plan of arriving at the truth ; it makes 
the people the instruments of arriving at the truth. But what 
place has it in a country where verdicts are perverse and opposed 
to the plainest of evidence ? ‘Coercion ” did arrive at the truth ; 
it did punish the criminal. It did not enlist the people in the 
army of government ; the only method whereby that object could 
be secured was that of allowing the people to govern themselves, 
so that experience should enlighten them as to the direction in 
which their true interests lay. 

That Salisbury’s “‘ resolute government ” was one factor in bring- 
ing about an improved condition, I have no doubt. But his recipe 
of twenty years of it was never applied at any time. English party 
government saw to that. But resolute government was only one 
factor of many that made for peace. It is impossible to keep a 
people at a white heat of excitement for long, if their material con- 
dition is improving. And it. was improving in Ireland. The 
honest hard-working tenant, now secure in his holding, with his rent 
reduced, or converted into a terminable annuity, was able, in normal 
years, to pay his way and something more. Balfour’s Light Rail- 
ways and other schemes of public utility were a great boon; they 
gave employment in the poorest districts of the country ; they were 
of obvious permanent benefit. A remarkable insurgence of public 
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opinion was manifested by a board of guardians in Mr. Dillon’s own 
constituency in 1892. The Swinford Board had the amazing 
temerity to repudiate certain observations of Dillon in the House of 
Commons in reference to Government relief expenditure of the pre- 
vious year, and to pass a resolution that Balfour “ had earned the 
thanks of all sorts and conditions of men in this portion of the 
country”; they were “‘ compelled to express their disapprobation 
of that manner of Parliamentary representation which consists of 
standing aloof while our people are in the grip of famine, and only 
coming forward to interfere when it is supposed that political capital 
can be made out of untrue and carping criticism of the man who put 
bread into the mouths of the hungry.” There were always @ great 
‘number of people in Ireland who thought like this, but few had the 
courage of the Swinford guardians to express their views. In 1894, 
- at a meeting of the Irish Evicted Tenants’ Association, an Irish 
member paid a tribute to the useful work done during the Balfour 
régime : “ While the Tories were in power from 1886 to 1892, more 
‘practical legislation for the Irish farmers had been secured than they 
had ever got before.” 

The nation was getting tired of the William O’Brien comedies ; 
there were too many of them. Sensible folk were commencing to 
think that a series of failures were antics rather than true genius. 
The Plan of Campaign had brought misery entirely out of proportion 
to its benefits ; New Tipperary was an admitted fiasco: O’Brien’s 
visit to Canada a perilous blunder. A Catholic curate who had been 
one of the foremost in the New Tipperary agitation now appeared 
in the réle of an evictor. He had given some land in New Tipperary 
to the trekkers: Some of them now refused to give it back, on the 
ground that they had not got the compensation money which they 
had been promised ; the proceedings which he took gave people to 
think. The stream of money from the United States showed signs 
of drying up 

At the time the Liberals took over the administration of the 
country in 1892, “ coercion” had practically disappeared. The 
provisions of the Crimes Act had been formally relaxed or revoked in 
many counties ; and even where they were still in formal operation, 
they were almost a dead letter. 

A Parnell boom followed the exposure of Pigott’s forgery. The 
sweeping condemnation by The Times Commission tribunal of the 
wicked methods of the Land League was quite forgotten in the burst 
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of honest indignation at the attempt by England’s foremost journal 
to fasten upon Parnell complicity in the assassination campaign. 
Parnell and his followers were the most sought for speakers on English 
platforms. The freedom of Edinburgh was conferred on Parnell in 
July, 1889. He was the honoured guest of Gladstone at Hawarden in 
December of the same year. The sum of £42,000 was subscribed 
to pay the expenses of repelling The Times’ dastardly attack. 

History has no more remarkable sexual tragedy than that of 
Parnell. Politics had lifted him from the position of an insolvent 
squire to the acknowledged headship of a nation ; a grateful people 
had dowered him with a sum sufficient for any man’s reasonable 
requirements. The near future, as it then seemed, held a Premier- 
ship of Ireland in store for him. He had, as I judge him, and as I 
think his subsequent conduct proves, overweening personal ambition. 
He had everything to lose by a slip. He was, exteriorly, frigid and 
calculating to an extraordinary degree. He perilled all and lost all 
in his desire for a woman, violating the canons of hospitality and 
friendship at the same time. 

His absences from his duties at Westminster had for some years 
given concern to his colleagues. The rank and file probably knew 
nothing of the reason, but the leaders did. Biggar had belled the cat 
at the Galway election, but his specch was suppressed, and the others 
in the know chose to say no more on the subject rather than en- 
danger the speedy victory of Home Rule. The nights Parnell 
should have spent in the House he spent at Eltham, in the vicinity 
of London, where his friend Captain O’Shea and Mrs. O’Shea lived. 
There, in O’Shea’s absence, an illicit intercourse went on. There 
were some narrow escapes from detection. On one occasion the 
return of the master of the house sooner than was expected would 
have discovered the whole business had not Parnell, with an agility 
that a cat burglar might have envied, ran down the fire escape and so 
made off. 

Eventually the testimony convinced the unsuspecting O’Shea that 
Parnell’s solicitude for his political career was dictated by unworthy 
motives. He launched his suit for divorce on December 24, 1889 ; 
the case came on for hearing on November 15, 1890 ; the evidence 
was conclusive; no defence, indeed was offered, and a decree was 
made. : 

Ireland, for a while, was struck dumb. Parnell had been on a 
pedestal, the subject of a sort of worship. He had so lately con- 
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founded his enemies; surely this was another dirty trick of the 
Saxon. But, bit by bit, it dawned upon the Irish mind that the 
story was true. 

I have ‘never been able to understand how Irishmen, or any 
section of them, hesitated for an instant as to the proper course at this 
crisis, It is no prudery or affectation of virtue to say that the 
public conviction of adultery ought to be o disqualification for 
political leadership, and perhaps for political life. The analogy of 
sailors and soldiers is far fetched and misleading. There is, in the 
case of the political leader, an intimate association with the people 
and an influence upon their morals, which compel public attention 
to such invasion of the sanctuary of a home as Parnell had com- 
mitted. Conventions, if they are to be so called, have an extremely 
useful function. They are educational stimuli; they direct our 
attention to the standards which all persons, including those who 
are themselves no saints, must, unless decency is to perish, wish to 
see kept on high. 

The country, at first, made more than one false step. At a meet- 
ing of the National League in Dublin on November 18, presided 
over by Mr. Redmond, and attended by a number of other Irish 
members of Parliament ; a resolution to stand by Parnell was passed 
unanimously. Parnell let it be known, through the London corre- 
spondent of the Freeman’s Journal that he would not retire. O’Brien 
and Dillon, who were in America, cabled their support. On 
November 20, 1890, the famous Leinster Hall meeting was held ; the 
building was packed; Mr. T. M. Healy was in his best form— 
“Parnell is less a man than an institution ;” ‘ Don’t speak to the 
man at the wheel ;”’ if they desert Parnell, ‘‘ the Irish nation will 
be my nation no more ;” and referring to signs of restiveness in 
English Nonconformist ranks—‘‘ We’ll teach these damned Noncon- * 
formists to mind their own business.” There was not a dissentient 
voice in the vast audience ; and the whole country outside seemed 
to be of the same opinion. 

There were some people in England, including Labouchere of 
Truth, who took the view that the question was an Irish affair. 
It was for the Irish to choose their own leaders on their own principles 
and in their own way. But the English people as a whole did not 
take that view; and the Liberals who supported the Gladstone- 
Parnell alliance now made their voices heard. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, the eminent Methodist preacher, gave his opinion in the 
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Methodist Times. Stead, in the Pall Mall Gazette, and Davitt, in the 
Labour World—an English Labour journal which Davitt now con- 
trolled—followed his example. Gladstone, on November 24, wrote 
to Morley that the continuance of Parnell in the Irish party leader- 
ship “ would not only place many hearty and effective friends of the 
Trish cause in a position of great embarrassment, but would render 
my retention of the leadership of the Liberal party, based as it has 
been mainly upon the presentation of the Irish cause, almost a 
nullity.” This letter was communicated to Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
vice-chairman of the Irish party, before the Irish party met to elect 
their officers. 

The meeting took place in the usual meeting place, Committee 
Room No. 15, in the House of Commons, on November 22, 1890. 
McCarthy said nothing openl¥ about the letter.1 Parnell was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm and was unanimously re-elected Chair- 
man. On the following day Gladstone’s letter appeared in the 
public press. Another meeting was called of the Irish party in 
Room No. 15 on the 26th. A different tone was at once apparent. 
Several members entreated Parnell to retire; he sat listening in 
silence, then rose, left the chair and theroom. Parnell’s next step 
was to issue a manifesto protesting against the interference of 
“English wolves now howling for my destruction.” A further 
Room 15 meeting was held on December 1, and the real battle com- 
menced. Dillon, O’Brien, T. P. O’Connor, and Healy threw 
Parnell overboard. Parnell and his followers, with great astute- 
ness, now endeavoured to switch the controversy on to another issue. , 
They prevailed on the meeting to send messages to Gladstone to 
cross-examine him on his intentions as to Home Rule; Gladstone 
refused to be drawn and quietly brought them back to the real issue. 
Finaily, after a debate which grew more and more acrimonious, forty- 
four members of the Irish party retired from Committee Room No. 
15, and elected Justin McCarthy as their chairman, leaving twenty- 
nine members behind supporting Parnell. Thus came what is 
called the “ Parnell Split.” 

The Irish bishops did not speak out till December 3. The charge 
that they waited to see how the cat would jump seema to me 
unfounded. To my mind, it is inconceivable that they ever 
entertained any opinion save the opinion they expressed on Decem- 
ber 3, when they issued a manifesto condemning Parnell’s leadership 


1 But hoe had made Parnell aware of it ; see Morley, ITI, 438. 
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on moral grounds. As a body they move slowly; some of their 
number were in Rome; the views of all had to be ascertained ; 
they indignantly repudiated the suggestion that their action was 
dictated by the Gladstone letter or the Nonconformist attitude in 
England. In my opinion, that denial can be confidently accepted.? 

The Parnellite ‘‘ Split ” exhibits Irish character and Irish politics 
at their worst. Until it was patched up in 1900 by the appointment 
of John Redmond as leader of a nominally united party, it is no 
exaggeration to say that, with a few honourable exceptions, the 
leaders spat venom at one another. 

Parnell left Committee Room No. 15 to look after affairs in Ire- 
land. United Ireland having gone over to the enemy, he pounced 
upon it, dismissing the editor and putting one of his own followers 
in charge. That night, December 18, he held a great meeting in the 
Rotunda, Dublin. During his absence the Anti-Parnellites re-took 
possession of United Ireland, barricaded the premises, and held them 
in force. The following day Parnell, to whose side most of the 
extreme men were attracted, headed a large body and marched on 
United Ireland. Parnell himself gave an example of muscular 
energy by wielding the crowbar that burst in the door. Before 
superior force the defenders made but a poor show. The citadel 
was recaptured with no casualties save the broken door. 

The first parliamentary trial of strength between Parnell and his 
opponents, who had all the clerical forces in the country at their 
back was in the constituency of Kilkenny, where the Parnellite was 
beaten by 2,527 votes to 1,362. 

William O’Brien met Parnell at Boulogne in January, 1891, to see 
if some arrangement could not be effected ; they were later joined by 
Dillon, but nothing came of the “ Boulogne negotiations.” Dillon 
and O’Brien, who had been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in November, 1890, in their absence in America, returned to Ireland 
after the breakdown of the Boulogne negotiations, served their 
sentences, and on their release in July, 1891, declared unequivocally 
against Parnell. 

Parnell married Mrs. O’Shea on June 25, 1891, which increased 
the wrath of the Church. Bishop O’Donnell of Raphoe said, 
“In Christian Ireland this news only capped the climax of brazened 
horrors.” The National League stood by Parnell ; the opposition 


} Mr. St. John Ervine in his Life of Parnell suggests that two of the bishops 
were hedging ; but the evidence docs not seem to me to sustain this suggestion. 
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started a new association in March, 1891—the Irish National 
Federation. Both parties appealed to the United States for financial 
support which, however, was not forthcoming. The priests, almost 
to & man, were Anti-Parnellite, the physical force men or what 
remained of them were on the other side. Dublin was the stronghold 
of Parnelliem. The Freeman’s Journal remained Parnellite; the 
Anti-Parnellites started the National Press, a daily organ, in opposi- 
tion. The Freeman’s Journal, which had been largely kept going by 
the priests, found the position untenable and in October, 1891, 
turned against Parnell. In 1892 there was a fusion between the 
National Press and the Freeman’s Journal ; and the Daily Independ- 
ent was started as the Parnellite organ. Certain Nationalist funds 
had been transferred for safety to Paris; they were the subject of 
litigation and bitter discussion. An attempt was made to blow up 
the National Press premises on October 26, 1891. 

Every canon of decency and fair play was violated. The Anti- 
Parnellites were the aggressors in the Billingagate contest that went 
on for years—long after the original casus belli had been removed. 
by the death of Parnell. Mr. T. M. Healy’s references to Mra. 
O’Shea have been already mentioned. His brother Maurice (March 
26, 1891) called Parnell “ an unapproachable trickster,” “‘ not only 
a libertine and a liar but also a cowardly sneak.” Parnell retorted— 
“the foul-mouthed Timothy Healy,” ‘the uncertain and maudlin 
Sexton,” ‘the hysterical Davitt.” The Anti-Parnellite party 
were ‘‘ malcontents, office seekers, and envious persons.” 

Parnell died on October 7, 1891. His body lay in state in the 
Dublin City Hall. The funeral to Glasnevin cemetery was a huge 
affair. For years afterwards, in numbers that dwindled from year 
to year, fhe Parnell anniversary was celebrated by a great procession 
toGlasnevin. A statue of Parnell has since been erected in O’Connell 
Street, Dublin. 

One would have thought that Parnell’s death on October 7, 1891, 
would have reconciled the warring factions. On the contrary, it 
seemed to intensify the ferocity of the campaign, The torrents of 
language still went on. United Ireland said that Parnell had been 
“done to death. They have killed him. Under God to-day we do 
solemnly believe they have killed him. Murdered he has been, as 
certainly as if the gang of conspirators had surrounded him and 
hacked him to pieces.” A meeting of Parnellite M.P.’s who, on 
November 7, 1891, elected John Redmond their leader, denounced 
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the men “ who in obedience to foreign dictation had loaded with 
calumny and hounded to death the foremost man of the Irish race.” 
Redmond was beaten for a seat in Cork but in turn he beat Davitt in 
Waterford. : 

At the meetings held all over the country there were frequent 
collisions between the opposing mobs. William O’Brien had to be 
protected in Cork in 1892 by a large body of police, assisted by a 
hundred soldiers. Davitt got a wound in Navan and on another 
occasion had to defend himself with a revolver. Dillon’s house in 
Dublin was besieged. In Ballina, guarded by sixty police, he had to 
take refuge in the Bishop’s house. Healy went in danger of his life. 
The mobs were out of all control. 

For some inscrutable reason, Healy and Dillon quarrelled, and 
there were most unseemly rows in 1892 between them and their 
respective followers over the control of The Freeman’s Journal and 
Nationalist Press. The country, not knowing what it was all about, 
looked on puzzled at the wrangle. 

At the General Election in 1892, clerical intimidation on behalf of 
the Anti-Parnellite candidates was general. In Meath it sounded 
like an echo of the inquisition. Bishop Nulty’s pastoral contained 
these passages : 

‘*Parnellism saps at the very root and strikes at the foundation of 
Catholic faith.” ‘‘ Parnellism, like many great rebellious movements, 
which heresy has from time to time raised against the Church, springs 
from the root of sensualism and crime,” ‘No man can remain a 
Catholic as long as he elects to cling to Parnellism.” 


The Bishop said of the Westmeath Examiner, » Parnellite paper, 
“To read it wasasin. So long as a man continued to read it he was 
not fit for the sacraments. He might go to confession, but his abso- 
lution was null and void.” There was evidence that penitents 
were spoken to’ in the confessional as to how they should vote. 
A Father Fay, parish priest of Summerhill, Co. Meath, said from the 
altar that he would “set fire to the heels and the toes of the 
Parnellites.”” 

Davitt and a man named Fullam were returned for Meath. 
Davitt had no hand, act, or part in this intimidation, of which we 
may be sure he strongly disapproved ; but he seems to have been 
very weak on the occasion and made no effort to stop it, An 
election petition was presented and both candidates were unseated 
and condemned to pay the costs. Mr. Justice O’Brien, who tried 
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the election petition, himself a very fervent Catholic, said in hia 
judgment, “‘ the Church became converted for the time being into a 
vast political agency, a great moral machine moving by its influence 
and united action to a single will in a certain way.” Davitt was 
made a bankrupt for the costs; the bishops and priests made no 
effort to help him out of the morass into which their conduct had 
landed him. 


The General Election which was held in July, 1892, resulted as 
follows: Liberal and Labour, 274; Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite, 
81; Conservative, 269; Liberal Unionists, 46. This made 355 on 
the Home Rule side as against 315 opposed to Home Rule. The 
Parnellites numbered only nine. Gladstone took office, with Lord 
Houghton as Lord Lieutenant and Morley Chief Secretary. 


CHAPTER XV 
TRELAND, 1892-1906 


Quietude and Improvement—Faction Fighting—Ypme Rule Bill. of .1803a— 
Gerald Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship—Plunkett’s Recess Committee— 
Departmont of Agriculture—Financial Relations Commiasion—‘ 1798 ’ 
Celebration—Local Government Act 1898—lIreland and the Boer War— 
The United Irish League—Wyndham’s Land Act—lIrish Die-Hards and 
Sir Horace Plunkett—Devolution. 


We are now in the doldrums of Irish political affairs. True, a 
catspaw now and then ripples the surface, but what is that to the 
tempests we have passed through—those caused by the Great 
Emancipation and ’43 Repeal Movements and by the Land War ? 
There will be no great disturbance until 1914, when the Northern and 
Southern currents, massing themselves in conflict, and driven by the 
hurricane of war passion and sectarianism, reared the billowa of 
revolution that swamped the country. 

We need not, therefore, lose very much time in reviewing the 
period that commenced, with the Gladstone administration in 1892 
and that ended with the Northern treasonable conspiracy of 1912. 
It is a period of growth, prosperity, and comparative quietude. 
There are several events of prime importance which must be dealt 
with in this chapter, but a number of minor ones and their conse- 
quences can conveniently be left over for the chapter “‘ Ireland in 
1914,” when we shall endeavour to view Ireland as it stood at the 
beginning of the Great War. 

The administrations during this period, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, were carried on in a benevolent spirit. Some very 
substantial reforms were carried, of which the greatest under a 
Conservative régime are Gerald Balfour’s Local Government Act of 
1898 and Wyndham’s great Land Purchase Act of 1903, while under 
a Liberal régime Birrell’s National University Act of 1908 is the 
most important. 

Many causes made for peace and prosperity. Every year since 
1847 had lessened tho congestion of the West and diminished the 
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number of minute holdings. The social habits of the people had 
undergone a considerable change. The standard of living was 
increasing, the reckless marriages of the young were being checked. 
Emigration was proceeding at a steady, though decreasing rate. 

In spite of the politicians, the Land Acts and Land Purchase Acts 
were in full blast. Sir Horaco Plunkett’s co-operative movement 
was helping to divert the minds of the farmer from politics to the 
more profitable occupation of increasing his yield and marketing his 
produce. The farmers were adapting their processes to meet tho 
world competition with which American and other production and 
quick transport confronted him. 

The country has always improved in inverse ratio to agitation. 
During the periods with which this chapter is concerned, agitation | 
was at a low ebb. When a Liberal Government was in power, 
the Irish party followed O’Connell’s line towards the Drummond 
administration ; they gave it fair play ; for by this time a sort 
of alliance had grown up between the majority of the Irish members 
and the Liberal party. Even when the Conservatives were in power, 
agitation against them was comparatively feeble. The country’s 
reasonable material requirements had been met ; agrarian passion 
was not so easily aroused as when bad harvests and low prices re- 
duced the people to penury. Above all, for a considerable time, the 
agitators were so busy in agitating against one another that they had 
no time to agitate against anyone else. The country had some com- 
pensation for the foul-mouthed controversy in that it was allowed 
to work in peace. 

When to-day I see Ireland bleeding and prostrate because a 
minority of zealots refused to accept the Anglo-Irish treaty, and for 
the sake of a shadow of shadows, engaged their countrymen in a 
horrible civil war, I am constrained to ask myself—is there some- 
thing more than the usual leaven of insubordination in the Irish 
character ? Internal dissensions furnished the reason for the Anglo- 
Norman invasion; internal dissensions prevented the Irish from 
hurling the invaders into the sea; as Standish O’Grady puts it, 
“if it ever became a question whether the State or Tyrone should 
tule them, they were pretty well determined it should not be 
Tyrone.” We laugh at the faction fights of a century ago, at the 
strange names of the contending parties, the Shanavests and 
Caravats and the rest, and at the pretences upon which they en- 
geged each other. But these were not as fantastic or unseemly as 
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the fights that went on between the educated Irish politicians long 
after Parnell’s death had removed the slightest excuse for quarrel. 
Nor were they so harmful. The wounds of the body caused by a fist 
or etick heal more quickly, as a rule, than the wounds of the spirit 
caused by foul invective or insinuation. And public life was soiled 
and demoralized by the disgusting exhibition. Any person who 
wishes to reprint the language of the contestants in these days may 
be satisfied that his compilation will comprise all the unpleasant 
epithets of which the English language, with its infinity of per- 
mutations and combinations, is capable. 

The wrangles that went on were not so much between the 
Parnellites and the Anti-Parnellites as between rival sections of the 
Anti-Parnellites themselves, At the head of one of them was 
Dillon, at the head of the other was Healy. What it was all about, 
no man to this day knows. John Redmond, whose conduct through- 
out the Parnellite v. Anti-Parnellite controversy, even under the 
strain of terrible provocation, never exceeded the limits of decency 
or courtesy, described the effect upon Ireland in 1894 and 1896. 
Treland, he said, was “in a position of dis-union, squalid and 
humiliating personal altercations and petty vanities.” 

“The power of National Ireland had been broken, and its spirit to @ 
large extent had been crushed. Their political opponents, the Anti- 
Parnellites, were demoralized. In Parliament they were despised. 
They did not attend there ; their spokesmen attracted no attention and 
commanded no respect. Their ablest men had left them and had been 
degraded to the ranks. The most incompetent men and the most 
impossible men for the position had been made their Parliamentary 
Jeaders and their recent selections for Parliament had brought further 
discredit upon their party. Their organization was shattered, their 
funds bankrupt, and their credit exhausted.” 

Tt was not until 1900 that peace was patched up and a united 
party formed under the chairmanship of Mr. Redmond. But even 
then the peace was only on the surface. William O’Brien and his 
Cork Free Press and his All for Ireland League, as we shall see, soon 
split the Nationalist ranks into two again. There are a few inci- 
dents in the brawl that deserve a special mention. In 1894 private 
circulars were addressed to various Liberal persons of position 
soliciting subscriptions for the Anti-Parnellite funds, now almost 
depleted owing to the withdrawal of American support. There was 
@ generous response: Lord Tweedmouth sent £2,000; Gladstone, 
£100; and so on. The scheme had apparently been projected by 
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some of the Dillonites. It gave Healy the chance of wondering at 
the moderation which abstained from assessing a levy of 5 per cent. 
on the salaries of the newly appointed Nationalist revising barristers 
and clerks of the Crown! The experiment created a great furore as 
tending to sap the independence of the Nationalist party ; it was 
discontinued and the cheques returned. In 1895 Dillon or his party 
allowed an arrangement whereby the Liberals were to be at liberty, 
on paying for the registration of the two counties of Derry and 
Tyrone, to fight these seats ; Healy (July 8, 1895) called this a sale 
of four Trish seats to the Liberals. Healy was expelled (November, 
1895) from the executive of thc Irish National League in Great 
Britain, on the proposal of T. P. O’Connor, seconded by Davitt. 
Healy and his friends Arthur O’Connor, Wm. M. Murphy and Dr. 
Fox were expelled from the Irish National Federation at Dublin and 
Healy and Arthur O’Connor were also expelled from the Irish party. 
The reason assigned for these drastic steps was that Healy, while 
nominally a pledge-bound member of the Irish party, was using 
every opportunity, public and private, to degrade the party and 
attack its policy. Justin McCarthy, who had been chairman of the 
anti-Parnellite party since 1890, resigned his position in February, 
1896, Dillon being appointed chairman in his place. Healy, who 
waa still a member of the party, withdrew from the meeting, Sexton, 
who had been offered but had declined the chair, now retired from 
‘Parliament and public life soon after. At a convention held 6n 
September 1, 1896, in Dublin, of the Irish race “at home and 
abroad,” under the presidency of Bishop O’Donnell of Raphoe, and 
attended by 2,000 delegates including many from America, a 
message was read from the Pope, “ the Holy Father yearning for the 
spiritual welfare of the Irish public prays for the end of dissension.” 

The chiefs fought and snarled at each other over the possession of 
the Freeman’s Journal as dogs would over a bone. Bishop O’Dwyer 
of Limerick, smarting under the mortal insult of the meeting held at 
his door, sided with a Parnellite in an election in 1894 for the position 
of Mayor of the City. The dispute over the Paris Funds was at 
length compromised ; of the £40,000 thus set free, £14,000 went to 
paying off certain claims incurred by the old party ; the balance was 
devoted towards relief of the evicted tenants. In the unpleasant 
rows between Healy on the one side and Dillon on the other the 
patriot Archbishops were divided—Dr. Croke was for Dillon, Dr. 
Walsh with Healy. If there was any difference of principle between 
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Dillon and Healy it was that Dillon pinned his hopes to a Liberal 
Alliance ; Healy was inclined to the Tories. In 1900 John Redmond 
was elected chairman. 

The introduction by Gladstone of his second Home Rule Bill on 
February 13, 1893, aroused no such excitement as the Bill of 1886. 
The measure had not the zest of novelty, and the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion, for everyone knew that the Commons would pass 
the Bill, and that the Lords would reject it. The circumstances I 
have already mentioned had blunted the edge of the desire for 
political change. 

The Bill differed from that of 1886 in several important particulars, 
It provided for a two-Chamber Irish Parliament, As originally 
drafted, it contained a clause called the “in and out ” clause, under 
which Irish Members were to sit at Westminster to the number of 
eighty, with power to vote on Imperial and Irish purposes. This 
was consequently dropped and they were to have a representation 
for all purposes. The proceeds of the Customs Duties were to con- 
stitute Ireland’s imperial contribution. The Imperial Parliament 
was to control Customs and Excise taxation. 

Salisbury and Balfour stumped Ulster against the Bill. There’ 
were the usual processions ; the usual meetings opened by prayer ; 
followed in due time by attacks on the Catholics of Belfast, ferocious 
enough but, in comparison with those of 1886, of a mild character. 
The Ulster propagandists made much of the clerical intimidation in 
Meath the year before. The General Synod of the Church of Ireland 
passed a resolution against the Bill and declared that “‘ a measure of 
total separation would be preferable to the ignominious terms of 
apparent independence and actual political vassalage under the 
Bill.” 

Sexton, on behalf of the Anti-Parnellites, welcomed the Bill and 
said it was better than that of 1886. John Redmond, on behalf of 
the Parnellites, while supporting the Bill, said—‘‘ no man in his 


senses can any longer regard it either as a full or final, or a satisfac- a 


tory settlement of the Irish question.”” The third reading was carried 
in the Commons by 301 to 267 ; it was rejected in the Lords by 419 
to 41. 

The Liberal Government, however, remained in office until 1895, 
when they were beaten on a minor issue and resigned. 

On taking his place in Dublin Castle, in 1895, Gerald Balfour 
directed his attention to an amendment of the Land Acts. 
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The Land Courts were working rapidly. From November, 1881, 
to March 31, 1894, judicial rents had been fixed in 294,654 cases 
having an acreage of 8,918,037, the rents had been reduced from 
£6,140,602 to £4,861,127; 127,660 of the cases came from Ulster, 
46,728 from Leinster, 68,366 from Connaught, 51,900 from Munster ; 
three-sevenths of the entire came, therefore, from Ulster. Ten 
million pounds had been applied to Land Purchase under the 
Ashbourne Act and £2,000,000 under Balfour’s Act of 1891. That 
unhappy serf, the agricultural labourer, received some little share 
of the increasing prosperity of the country. In the Co. Down, in 
1880, his wages were £8 10s. for the half-year with board ; in 1890 
they were £9 10s.; in 1891, £11; those of boys of 15 were raised 
from 30s. for the half-year with board in 1880 to £5 in 1890 and £6 
in 1897. 

There was a rea) grievance in the fixing of fair rents. It had been 
the intention of the framers of the Land Act of 188] to exempt the 
tenant from rents in respect of any improvements made by him. 
Tt was, however, held by the Irish Court of Appeal, in the famous case 
of Adams v. Dunseath that the mere occupation and enjoyment by a 
tenant of his own improvements might be considered a compensation 
to him for having made them, and that, pro tanto, he might be de- 
barred from rent exemption in respect of them. The Land Act of 
1896 remedied this defect. The Act also contained amendments 
relating to land purchase. It introduced the system. of decadal 
reductions. Under this Act, during the first decade after the pur- 
chase, the annuity was calculated on the original advance, and 
during the second and third decades on the portion of the advance 
which was ascertained to be unpaid at the end of the previous decade. 
At the end of the third decade the annuity was calculated on the 
amount of the advance then outstanding and ran on until the entire 
debt was paid off. The result was to make the burden less upon the 
tenant, but to spread it over a longer period. 

With the enlightened zeal which should give him a place of honour ; 
in the thoughts of his countrymen when more loud-mouthed patriota 
are forgotten, Sir Horace Plunkett, in 1895, endeavoured to arrange 
a meeting of all sections of Irish opinion, to try and find a ground for 
common action for the public good. 

His invitation suggested, amongst others, that the committee 
should include four Anti-Parnellite M.P.’s, two Parnellite M.P.’s, 
and two Unionist M.P.’s. The Anti-Parnellites declined ; Redmond 
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and the Unionists accepted. A fairly representative Committee 
was got together, including John Redmond, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, the O’Conor Don, Lord Mayo and Lord Monteagle. 

The establishment of an Irish Department of Agriculture is one of 
the results that may be traced to Plunkett’s Recess Committee. 
Sir Horace Plunkett had for years given much time and thought to 
the position and possibilities of the agricultural industry. In 1889 
ho had founded the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, for the 
organization and education of farmers, in the methods best calou- 
lated to increase the production, and facilitate the sale of agricultural 
products and to cheapen the cost of articles used by the farmer. 
But while the voluntary association was important, a Government 
Department was likewise essential. The Irish Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction Act 1899 set up a Department, and Plunkett 
became its first chief. 

Dillon protested against this measure on the ground that it 
would create another Castle Board. Healy supported it. The 
magnificent work of the society and of the Department and the 
enormous benefits that flowed from them, will be reserved for the 
Chapter “Ireland in 1914.” 

The creative instinct is the strongest and most beneficial of all 
human instincts ; on the physical side, it ensures the continuance 
of the species ; on the spiritual, it fills the world with books and 
works of art. But, like all other instincts, it needs some sort 
of control; otherwise it runs to riot. The effort to create some- 
thing, and something worth while, has led many a thinker upon 
social or other problems to foolish conclusions. Even Govern- 
ment gommissions are not free from the tendency to err this 
way. 

Gladstone had, in 1894, appointed a Financial Relations Com- 
mission to inquire into the financial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Commission, which reported in 1896, were of 
opinion that Ireland was overtaxed, some of the members being of 
opinion, indeed, that the provisions of the Act of Union had been 
violated to Ireland’s detriment in large annual sums. 

The report was received with exultation in the South of Ireland ; 
in the North more soberly. But all, in North and South alike, 
Catholic and Protestant, Unionist and Home Ruler, Constitutionalist 
and Fenian were agreed that it should be acted upon and that Ireland 
should receive & great remission of taxation forthwith. The Belfast 
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Chamber of Commerce, the Belfast Corporation, the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, and great meetings at Dublin and Cork passed resolutions. 
The Irish landlords welcomed the chance of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow-countrymen. If they would not reduce 
their rents to save Ireland, they could, at least, attack the British 
Treasury with that purpose. The unanimity was touching; Daly 
the ex-dynamiter sobbed upon the shoulder of Lord Castletown 
and hailed him the “‘ Washington of his country.” 

The Irish-Americans, the extremists at home, and the left wing 
of the Constitutionalists denounced England’s plunder. The Com- 
mission, mainly of Englishmen, presented to England’s enemies a 
weapon of the greatest potency. It has Heen used ever since with 
great effect. The subject seems too abstruse for the ordinary man ; 
he is within his right in relying on the findings of the Commission. 
He has not read the speech at Manchester (January 8, 1897) in which 
Arthur Balfour riddled a grievance which, as he pointed out, had 
taken eighty years to discover. Englishmen, indifferent or in 
despair, abandoned all argument on the subject ; and never treated 
the report seriously. 

There is no necd here to repeat what I have said upon this sub- 
ject in Vol. I, Chapter IV. While I think that the statute speaks 
for itself and that the alleged extravagance of Irish administration 
is blown high by the logic of facts, I shall quote one witness in 
support of my view. 

Bishop Kelly of Ross was not alone a great Christian gentleman, 
but he was a great financial expert. He was, indeed, Ireland’s 
greatest financial expert, and as such was nominated as Ireland’s 
representative on the Financial Relations Committee (the Primrose 
Committee) of 1911. I wrote in the Journal of Comparative Legisla- 
tion an article on this subject expressing the views expressed in this 
book and sent a copy to Bishop Kelly. His letter dated March 9, 
1924, is before me as I write: 


“My pear Lorp Justice O’Connor,—I thank you for your letter 
and the Law Journal. Your article is deeply interesting. I never saw 
much force in our claims for a refund of over-taxation (and differed with 
our friend ‘M.’). I always thought we wanted to have it both ways, 
discriminate taxation and indiscriminate expenditure, a separate entity 
yegarding imposition of taxation and a slice of the United Kingdom 
regarding their disbursement. Your purely legal interpretation of the 
Act of Union adds immense force to my cruder views.” 
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Yet every schoolboy in Ireland will tell you, with confidence, 
that Ireland has been shamefully robbed by England. 

The year 1898 saw an attempt to revive the drooping spirit of 
Irish Nationality by a celebration of the centenary of 1798. The 
attempt met with little success. ‘The farmers took no interest what- 
ever in the movement, which was almost confined to the towns, and 
even there the celebrations were on a very small scale. 

There was a sparsely attended meeting at Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, at which John O’Leary laid the foundation stone of a great 
Memorial in honour of Wolfe Tone, and John Dillon made a brave 
speech. 

Sad to relate, no further progress has beon made. Either the 
money subscribed did not pay for the stamps, or somebody made off 
with it. The foundation stone is there, but nothing else. Various 
towns erected statues of a pikeman in the market-place. In 
Belfast the celebration led to two days’ rioting, with broken heads, 
broken glass, but not much other damage. 

In England, in 1888, the levying of county rates, the maintenance 
of roads, bridges, lunatic asylums, industrial reformatory schools, 
the supervision of weights and measures and of adulteration of food 
and drugs, functions theretofore vested in the County Magistrate, 
were transferred to elected bodies. 

A similar measure, which had been much clamoured for, was 
passed for Ireland in 1898. It was a very important measure, 
vesting all the local management and patronage in elective bodies. 
Arthur Balfour had brought in a Local Government Bill in 1892, but 
it was not democratic enough: it was dropped on the Government 
going out of office. The Free State has now found the Act of 1898 
too democratic, for it has abolished rural district councils altogether, 
and has suppressed not less than seventeen other local government 
bodies, including the Corporations of the cities of Dublin and Cork. 

The outbreak of the Boer War in 1899 was the signal for an out- 
burst of anti-British feeling. There were, perhaps, half a dozen 
Irishmen who knew something of the merits of the case, and who 
were genuinely opposed to the war. Of these Davitt was the most 
conspicuous. For the rest of Ireland, it was sufficient that the 
Boers were against England. It was the correct thing to be against 
England ; no gentleman with the blood of Irish kings in his veins, 
could be so wanting in self-respect as to outrage the down-with-the- 
British-Empire tradition. It was part of the play. So, amongst 
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others, these highly enlightened bodies, the Cork District Council 
and the New Ross Urban District Council made their voices heard. 
The English nation, according to the former, was a nation of rapine, 
murder, pillage, and all the crimes that it has fallen to humanity to 
perpetrate against fellow-creatures ; the British Empire, according 
to the latter, was “‘ the pirate Empire of the world.” Similar lofty 
sentiments were expressed by the other newly appointed bodies. 
The Irish regiments, entrained for South Africa, made the railway 
stations ring with rebel songs ; but when they got face to face with 
the Boers, they excelled all others in endurance and in valour. 
They were thanked by the Queen in 1900; and by Her Majesty’s 
directions were given leave to wear the Shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

William O’Brien had the most fertile brain of the innumerable 
army of Irish patriots. It was constantly producing something ; 
flowers of imagination, weeds of rhetoric, the sour grass of agitation. 
He had been responsible for the breeches campaign, for the chaste 
cartoon propaganda, for the Plan of Campaign, and for New 
Tipperary. 

He had now started the United Irish League. The slogan against 
the landlords had lost much of its force in the contentment that 
followed the Land Acts and an increase of general prosperity. 
A new war-cry had to be found. The poor landless man had been 
forgotten in the designs of the great politicians. The new League 
was started, in 1897, to emphasize the facts that many men had no 
land and many more not enough, and that the land was there, if not 
for the asking, at all events for the taking. The farmer in the west, 
and in the east too, has in many cases, a fair-sized holding. He uses 
it in the way that he thinks best, often for grazing by himeelf or by 
others to whom he lets it. This is, according to the Irish politico- 
economists, a wicked thing to do. A grazing farmer is a social pest. 
Every lover of his country should endeavour to compel him to 
divide up his land for the benefit of his poorer neighbours ; and 
to drive him, as far as possible, to tillage. In that way, and in that 
way only, can the millennium of 20 millions of industrious Irish 
agriculturists be evolved, and the Heaven-sent principle that hati 
man has a right to land be established. 


1 Annual Register, 1900. There had been much irritation caused on the 
subject of wearing the shamrock which was up to this time, as was the wearing 
of any emblem of the kind, contrary to army regulations. 
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Accordingly, directions were given that the grazing farmer of the 
west waa to be “invited” to give up part of his land. If the 
« invitation ” was not accepted in the spirit in which it was given, 
measures of an effective character might follow. On this basis 
was to be erected a God-fearing, stable, honest, self-respecting, free 
nation ! 

In the congenial soil of the west, the League took firm root. Its 
principles are still there. It will take “twenty years of resolute 
government ” to eradicate them. It spread to the east and in 1900 
the new League was the sole effectual organization in the country, 
with its objects enlarged, so as to justify its existence as a national 
institution. John Redmond, presiding over its deliberations on 
January 8, 1902, was in a position to say that it had 1,230 branches 
in the country. Boycotting and intimidation increased, and the 
Crimes Act was renewed. 

The landlords, however, discovered a new method of counter- 
attack. Lord De Freyne instituted an action to recover damages for 
conspiracy and brought the action in the Chancery Division, in 
which a jury is not permissible save by special order of the Court. 
This action, in which some of the leaders of the Irish party were 
named as defendants, was compromised. The Tallow Conspiracy 
ease in 1902 was a remarkable case. O’Keeffe, the plaintiff, a 
business man in Tallow, Co. Waterford, was so successful as to 
excite the jealousy of his competitors. They fastened a land 
dispute upon him, and instituted, in the name of patriotism, a 
boycott of his shop. His trade faded away. But he turned the 
tables against the conspirators in an action which was thrice 
tried in Dublin before a judge and special jury. The evidence 
was conclusive, but there were two abortive trials. The third 
trial which came before Chief Baron Palles and a County Dublin 
special jury, resulted in a verdict for £5,000 damages. O’Keeffe’s 
trade came back, and he was able to recover from some of his 
defendants a considerable part of the damages. The case had 
consequences outside those that affected the parties to it. It 
showed what a terrible tyranny the League and its methods could 
be. It restrained village terrorism. It created a moderating public 
opinion, and O’Keeffe’s example was followed, with success, in a 
number of small cases. In the county court, as matters then stood, 
where a plaintiff sought damages to the amount of £20 or upwards, 
the defendant could apply for a jury. Persons who were boycotted 
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on a small scale took action for £19 19s., so as to ensure a trial 
before the judge alone. This was surprisingly efficacious, There 
always have been myriads of people in Ireland ready to go to jail 
for the cause. The band and the crown of glory that await them 
on their emergence from the prison gates is some consolation. But 
the payment of money is a real martyrdom, with no equivalent, and 
therefore to be carefully avoided. 

In 1902, a Western squire named Shawe Taylor suggested a 
conference between landlords and tenants. The idea was warmly 
supported on both sides, notably by T. M. Healy and Timothy 
Harrington, M.P. (then Lord Mayor of Dublin), Lord Dunraven and 
Colonel Poe. The conference consisted of Lord Dunraven, Lord 
Mayo, Colonel Poe and Sir Nugent Everard on the landlords’ side ; 
John Redmond, William O’Brien, Timothy Harrington and T. W. 
Russell on the tenants’ side. A unanimous report was issued, 
which recommended the abolition of dual ownership in the land, a 
system of voluntary purchase, to aid which the State should not 
only lend its credit but make a gift of money to bridge over the 
difference between the terms offered by the tenants and those 
demanded by the landlords. This line of settlement was supported 
by the landowners’ convention. 

The land conference produced Wyndham’s great Land Act of 
1903. The difficulty, in any scheme of voluntary purchase, was the 
price. The estates of the landlords were waterlogged. Unless 
they got a good price, they could not sell, for they would have no 
margin ; it was better for them to stay as they were. The tenants, 
on the other hand, were egged on by Dillon and the Freeman’s 
Journal to offer a small price and to hold on. The nagging and 
petty spirit displayed by Dillon and his organ to the landlords is 
beyond belief. Considered in its true light, the desirable thing, in 
the national interest, was to get rid of the landlords as quickly as 
possible, and so put an end to a relationship which prevented effort 
and enterprise on the part of the tenant. The difference of one year 
or two years’ purchase made little difference to the tenant. To 
purchase at eighteen years’ purchase meant to him a reduction of 28 
per cent., at nineteen years’ purchase a reduction of 24 per cent. On 
a small holding of £10 a year it only meant a difference of ds.a year. 
And so in proportion. But it was vital to the landlords, to whom 
it meant the capitalized value of 8s. a year multiplied many times 
over. 
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To bridge the gap between the landlords’ terms and the tenants’ 
terms, Wyndham introduced the bonus. The State provided a free 
grant to the landlord of 12 per cent. on the purchase money. The 
Act also provided that the tenant, instead of paying back principal 
and interest by an annuity of £4 per cent. for forty-nine years should 
pay £3 15s. per cent. for sixty-eight years. If three-fourths of the 
tenants on the estate agreed to buy, the Land Commissioners could 
put pressure on the other one-fourth. The Act was greedily 
accepted all over Ireland and the glut of purchase Agreements waa 
80 great that the operations were oventually held up for want of 
money. Dillon and the Freeman’s Journal meanwhile proceeded 
to obstruct the passage of the Act by stressing, day in and day out, 
the allegation that the tenants were paying too much. 

Like most countries, Ireland has suffered much from its own 
extremists. 

Since the Union, Ireland has produced no man to compare with 
Sir Horace Plunkett in constructive statesmanship, and none to 
surpass him in unselfish and enlightened patriotism. His aim has 
always been to reconcile all conflicting sections and to unite them in 
work for the common good. He recognizes that upon the develop- 
ment of agriculture the whole future of Ireland depends. He is the 
founder of the great co-operative movement which was changing the 
face of Ireland until the Rebellion of 1916 arrested its operations, 

A Unionist, he was now to be made a target for the Die-hards on 
both sides. Having been appointed Vice-President of the new De- 
partment of Agriculture, he saw no reason why an Irish Nationalist, 
if qualified, should not receive office under him. Accordingly, in 
1900, he appointed, as secretary to the Department, T. P. Gill, an 
able and cultured man, who had been a few years before a member 
of the Irish Nationalist party. This was more than the Dublin 
Tories could stand. Accordingly, when Plunkett stood for South 
Dublin, they determined to lose the seat to the Nationalists rather 
than allow him in. They put up a nonentity, and in the triangular 
contest, Plunkett was beaten. The same spirit drove T. W. Russell, 
also a Unionist, from his position as Secretary to the Irish Local 
Government Board in 1900, because he had made a speech advocat- 
ing compulsory land purchase; Russell subsequently became a 
convert to Home Rule, and one of the ablest exponents of that 
policy. 

Plunkett’s position was a Ministerial one, and, when thé Conserva- 
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tives went out of office in 1905, he should have gone with them. 
But Bryce, the new Chief Secretary, valuing Plunkett’s services, 
asked him to remain on. The perpetual nightmare that afflicted 
Dillon has already been referred to ; he thought that the policy of 
“killing Home Rule with kindness” might be successful. He 
succeeded in having a resolution passed at a Nationalist Convention 
held on December 31, 1905, which, in effect, renounced and de- 
nounced all truck with the Unionists. Plunkett was a powerful 
advocate and exponent of that policy ; to leave such an insidious 
foe in close and constant touch with the agricultural community 
would be fatal. Two minor Nationalist politicians were put up 
in the House of Commons in 1907 to propose and second a motion 
that Plunkett’s position was a parliamentary one—Plunkett had 
been unable to get a seat—and should not be held by an opponent of 
the Government. Birrell, who had succeeded Bryce, accepted the 
motion which was carried. Plunkett was forced to resign. The 
vacant position was given to Mr. T. W. Russell. 

The Irish Conservatives of this period seem to have convinced 
themselves that the British Empire existed mainly for their own 
special use and behoof ; and that England would, in their interests, 
continue for all time to resist a demand which, varying as it was, 
had nevertheless elements of insistance and stubbornness that 
foretold ultimate victory. Labouring under that delusion, they 
proceeded to wreck a scheme that was fraught with every hope of a 
peaceable solution. A few ycars later, their example was to be fol- 
lowed by Nationalist Ireland, which acted as if there were no strong 
forces opposed to self-government, and as if an Ulster question did 
not exist. 

Plunkett’s Recess Committee had created an atmosphere favour- 
able to an Irish settlement. Out of it had grown the Dunraven Land 
Conference. Now, out of the Dunraven Land Conference grew an 
Trish Reform Association with which the names of Lords Dunraven, 
Rossmore, Colonel Poe and other landlords are honourably 
associated. This body, in 1904, suggested the establishment of an 
Trish Financial Council, which would control the expenditure of the 
£6,000,000 spent on Irish services. The Council was to consist as to 
one-half of elected members, and as to the other half of members to be 
nominated by the Government. This is what came to be known as 
Devolution. It had several excellent features. It was based upon 
acompromise ; under it, the partition of Ireland would have been 
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impossible, above all, it was a plant that was full of growing. 

At this time, Sir Anthony (afterwards Lord) MacDonnell, an Irish- 
man who had occupied a high position in the Indian Civil Service, 
was Under Secretary. He acted as an intermediary between the 
Devolutionists and Wyndham, who was favourable to the scheme. 

The facts could not be disguised. Southern Tories and Northern 
Tories raised a howl. ‘They called for the heads of Wyndham and of 
MacDonnell onacharger. They succceded in the case of Wyndham. 
After many stormy debates, Wyndham, one of the most delightful 
and high-minded men that have ever adorned political life, was 
driven, in 1905, to resign, and was succeeded by Walter Long. 
MacDonnell, curiously enough, was allowed to remain on, but was 
given to understand that the position of a British Civil Servant did 
not embrace the conduct of political negotiations, 
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General Election of 1906—Town Tenants Act, 1906—Ginnell and the Landless 
Men—-Birreli—Lvicted Tenants—Irish Council Bill—University Act, 
1908-—-Old Age Pensions—Land Purchase Act—Lords v. Commons— 
Irish Nationalist Party—Apparent Loyalty. 


The General Election of January, 1906, resulted in a sweeping 
Liberal victory. The numbers were: Liberals, 377; Labour, 53 ; 
Nationalists, 83 ; Conservatives, 132; Liberal Unionists, 25. Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman took office with Lord Aberdeen and 
Mr. Bryce, respectively, Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary of 
Treland. 

The Irish party peace entered into in 1900 had proved of short 
duration. Healy and William O’Brien, who had been fierce 
antagonists, were now united in their detestation of the Dillon 
domination that tried to wreck Land Purchase. They had seceded 
with nine or ten others, but at this General Election the seceders 
were reduced to four. What they lacked in numbers they made up in 
vigour. 

One of the first measures passed during this Parliament was the 
Town Tenants Act, 1906. It isa very significant statute. It is one 
of the numerous instances in which Ireland’s special requirements 
have received special and remarkable attention at Westminster. It 
is a measure so extremely democratic in tendency, that England, 
more wisely democratic, has, so far, refused to apply it in her own 
case, . 

The circumstances under which the agitation for this measure 
arose helped to carry it. Lord Clanricarde, an eccentric nobleman 
who had property in the west of Ireland, wantonly evicted one of 
his tenants, a Loughrea shopkeeper, because of his political opinions. 
A Town Tenants’ League was formed which clamoured for a security 
of tenure for town tenants analogous to that provided for agricul- 
tural tenants. This was a large order, but the indignation of both 
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Houses of Parliament was so great that a Bill providing, indirectly, 
for security of tenure, and introduced by a Nationalist member, 
reached the statute book. It gave certain town tenants com- 
pensation for disturbance and improvements, in case of eviction. 

The measure has been lauded as a fine piece of statesmanship. 
But it is by no means certain, taking a broad view, that its effects _ 
were not more injurious than beneficial. It has introduced an 
element of insecurity into house property and has thereby diverted 
much capital from building in Ireland. 

A friendly Government being now in office, the word went forth 
that the Government was to have a chance. The Crimes Act was 
revoked. 

A Member of Parliament named Lawrence Ginnell, now came into 
prominence. He was a land communist, with notions of a “ Gaelic 
State,” which he embodied in a readable book, Land and Liberty. 
At this stage he bore the same relation to the land campaign as 
Biggar did to Butt’s respectable Home Rule policy. I have seen 
him several times ; he had all the appearance of a man whose brain 
was slightly unhinged. But a thoroughgoing land communist, sane 
or not, could always have his following in Ireland. Ginnell for 
years was one of the most popular draws at a public meeting in the 
midlands and west of Ireland. 

He had a special aversion to people taking lands for grazing 
purposes on the eleven-months’ system. Under Ginnell’s auspices in 
1906, a new method was adopted of restoring the equilibrium of 
landed property which was divided, with such horrible unevenness, 
inIreland. The cattle of an unpopular person were taken, sometimes 
by night, sometimes by day, from the lands where their self-regard- 
ing owner had placed them; were driven, ten, fifteen or twenty 
miles away, and were then left on the roadside—the long acre as it is 
called in Kerry—where the owner would get them if he could. If he 
was lucky enough to retrieve them, they were bruised, damaged, 
starved. 

The Liberal Government had some experience of the difficulty of 
dealing with matters of this kind by the ordinary processes of law. 
Having revoked the Crimes Act, they had to proceed to indict the 
cattle drivers, boycotters, and soon. A barrister who got a brief to 
defend had an easy time of it. He need not read his brief, for there 
was never any defence. The evidence was overwhelming ; and the 
accused would not offer evidence or stoop so low as to pretend that 
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they had not done the acts complained of. They would place their 
trust in God and in the twelve good men in the box. The barrister’s 
duty was to make a political speech. The rights of accused peraons 
were so sacred in Irelayd that the judge would scarcely ever dare to 
check any irrelevancy in counsel's address. If he did, the check 
usually came too late, after the advocate had got out enough to 

“make his meaning clear. And the judge’s interference, in any event, 
created an atmosphere favourable to the accused ; the tyrant upon 
the bench was stifling the poor man’s defence. It was a breach of 
common right, and an outrage upon liberty. The speech, if uninter- 
rupted, would vehemently descant upon the evils of emigration, as a 
result of which the bone and sinew of the country left the slopes of 
Slieve-na-mon, and floated across the Atlantic.1 This sott of thing 
fetched the jury, and brought down the gallery, consisting of the 
unwashed of the country town. But whether the judge did or did 
not allow this tomfoolery or whether there was a defence or not, the 
result, in all cases, was the same. A dozen witnesses might testify 
to seeing the accused drive the cattle, but there would be a verdict 
of acquittal in such time as the foreman would take to write his 
name, or, if he was unable to write, make his mark upon the issue 
paper. If Ginnell had his way he would have brought the country 
to chaos. Ginnell meant it when he said, ‘‘The Land for the 
People” ; the Irish party did not ; they merely meant the land for 
asmall portion of the people. They put a curb, as far as they could, 
upon Ginnell, and this, aided by the influence of the patriot priests, 
kept some sort of order in the land. 

With the appointment, early in 1907, of Augistine Birrell to 
succeed Bryce, who had been appointed ambassador at Washington, 
English rule in Ireland entered upon its last lap. It is true that 
Birrell had no fewer than four successors, but their regime came 
after the 1916 rebellion, when English rule was in its death throes. 

Birrell had been a Chancery barrister. He has a plastic and 
equitable mind, but, for all that, equity was no place for him. Vastly 
enjoying life, he left the courta in self-defence. Time and again, 
good things had bubbled, unbidden, to his lips. What he suffered 
to keep them back no man knows save himself. He foresaw that 
sometime a specially choice bit would seek a vent; the effort to 
restrain it would prove too much ; he would expire on the spot; a 
commonplace coroner’s jury would find “ heart failure” when it 

2 This purple patch I have actually heard. 
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ought to be “ joke failure.” So, to avoid suicide, he took to politics. 
Humanity is fortunate that he did not choose the common-law side 
of the profession. Had Lord Darling and he come into conjunction, 
the earth, rocked out of its planetary course, would have been 
destroyed. 

Birrell was well chosen to be Chief Secretary for Ireland. He was 
genial, sympathetic, and deeply interested in one of the problems’ 
that were in the forefront of Irish politics at this time—University 
Education, 

Birrell has humour and a love of fun; the Irish havea love of fun 
but no humour. He supplied them with fun, keeping his humour for 
Mahaffy and the choice spirits of his dinner table. The Irish people 
gave him back fun for fun, and supplied him with inexhaustible 
materials for his humour. It was a fair exchange, blessing him that 
gave and him that took. When he said that Orangemen had no more 
religion than a billiard ball, Ireland roared ; he could have almost 
put a noose round the necks of Redmond and Dillon and Healy in a 
bunch, and been forgiven. 

In the rich rolling voice, which makes the Scotch burr so agree- 
able, he is credited with having told this story: 


“Once upon a time a deputation waited upon me to ask mo to restore 
to his official position a man from the West of Ireland, who had been 
dismissed for some serious offence, There was;poculation in it, as well 
as I remember. The deputation was of a highly respectable and 
representative character. There wero the Chairman of the local 
County Council, the parish priest and some others. They spoke-—one 
after another, well and touchingly ; of the merits of the man; of his 
wife and children, of his aged parents; of his one-time high character ; 
of his temptation ; of the bad companion who is always there to explain 
the fall. I listened and then replied. I could not help showing 
emotion. Iwas wavering ; I showed perhaps some inclination to grant 
their request. - Indeed, I did not know if, before I finished, T should 
not do so. As I went on, I saw their faces droop more and more. 
Suddenly one of them burst out, ‘We don’t expect you to reinstate 
him at all, but we had to ask you.’ Solvuntur risu tabula.” 


Birrell, who really loved the Irish people with the love one has for a 
naughty child, narrowly missed being the best Chief Secretary Ireland 
ever had. Errington talked, disrespectfully, of keeping the Vatican 
in humour. Birrell knew that the one safe plan to adopt in Ireland 
was to keep John Dillon in humour. It was not an easy task, but he 
didit. The patronage went the right way, always or nearly always. 
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‘His appointments were sometimes unorthodox. Once he gave 
an important appointment to a man whose most obvious qualifica- 
tions were that he was a good judge of wine and furniture, spoke 
French, and kept a canary. But Birrell chose better than the 
Bar knew. We can imagine the sage of Chelsea reasoning thus: 


“To like wine, in modoration, is the beginning of wisdom. To be 
@ good judgo of wine shows taste, discrimination, clubability, an 
equable mind—these are supreme wisdom. To know old furniture 
shows culture, powers of observation, refinement. To speak French 
shows travel. To have a canary is a human touch, the evidence of 
amiability. If Dillon had these attributes, he would not be possessed 
with tho inhuman sense of his own rectitude that makes Healy hate 
him, and my task would be so much easier. To be unlike Dillon is 
itself a merit, Pll recommond him, and save myself the bother of a 
decision between the mere practising barristers of whom I know 
nothing.” 

Birrell was absolutely right. The appointment proved a real 
success, But the experiment was risky, and one which adminis- 
trators should be chary of copying. 

Up to the war, with one exception, Birrell handled the Irish people 
admirably. He was very popular, and so nearly brought down that 
gaudy bird—Irish Nationality—that his friend Mahaffy, in 1912 (I 
think) wrote an article in The Nineteenth Century, entitled “ Who 
wants Home Rule ? ” in which he said in substance that no one save 
a few scalliwags did. This was not correct, but there was a good 
deal of superficial evidence to support it. The fact that it was 
written is a great tribute to Birrell’s régime. The Birrell-MacDonnell 
Irish Council scheme of 1907 was a real piece of statesmanship 
which uninformed Ireland rejected. 

The exception I make to Birrell’s pre-war administration is his 
management of the Larkinite situation in 1913. It was deplorable. 
But he had much excuse. Everybody—Nationalists, Unionists, the 
Churches—were for forward action against Larkin, And there was 
an Attorney-General who gasped for the reputation of a strong man 
in office. ; 

One of Ireland’s grievances against Asquith, Birrell, and England 
is that Carson, Birkenhead, Londonderry and all the rest of the 
Northern treason mongers were not prosecuted. But, as we shall see, 
it wis Ireland, acting through her representatives, that stopped the 
criminal proceedings that were directed by the British Cabinet to ° 
test the great constitutional issue raised by the North. My opinion, 
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the reasons for which are precisely opposite to those of my country- 
men upon the point, is that a prosecution should have been under- 
taken and fought toa finish. Such a prosecution would have cleared 
the air. It would have brought down the Government in all likeli- 
hood, but the result would have disclosed to Southern Ireland the 
magnitude of the forces that in Ireland and Great Britain were 
opposed to the inclusion of Ulster in an all-Ireland Home Rule settle- 
ment. 

Birrell is blamed for the rebellion of 1916. In my opinion, un- 
justly. The rebellion could have been stopped by a strong policy 
when sedition first showed its head. Had the leaders been sent to 
some convenient and well-guarded island, and there encouraged to 
set up a republic, and an intimation been given that anyone who 
wished to follow their example would be sent to join them, unques- 
tionably there would have been no rebellion. But what would 
John Dillon and the Freeman’s Journal have said? And Lord 
Parmoor and the others who think that, even in war time, sedition 
should be fought with sugar sticks? If Dillon, on whose advice 
throughout Birrell acted, had countenanced some such forward action, 
he might have carried Ireland with him. But Dillon is too much of a 
rebel at heart to countenance, much less advise, strong action against 
rebels, North or South ; and he is too little of a rebel to rebel. 

William O’Brien’s plan of campaign had scattered evicted tenants 
all over the country, for many landlords had braved William’s 
wrath, had evicted the tenants, and had let the lands to Scotch 
“ planters.” 

Tho problems of providing for ‘‘ the wounded soldiers of the land 
war” had long been the subject of agitation. The “ planter,” 
however, who had given up his more peaceful home and had spent 
money on his Irish take was still in occupation. Yet, as a rule, he 
was easy enough to settle with, for he longed to escape from a country 
where he met with nothing but scowling faces from morning to night. 

The Evicted Tenants Act of 1907 enabled the Estates Commis- 
sioners, appointed under Wyndham’s Land Purchase Act of 1903, 
to acquire land, compulsorily if need be, and settle the evicted tenants 
thereon. Most of the planters were bought out in this way and the 
old tenants or their descendants restored to their holdings. 

Lord Clanricarde, an obdurate old Die-hard, afterwards raised the 
point that he was not compelled to accept the new tenant for whom 
the Estates Commissioners had bought out the planter. The point 
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was held good by the Court of Appeal; and a new Act was passed 
to get over the difficulty. Lord Clanricarde, accordingly, had to 
endure an unwilling intimacy with the old tenants, whom he had 
banished from his mind and thought he had effectually banished 
from his estate, long ago. One can hardly restrain a tribute of 
admiration for the stubborn courage of the old tyrant. 

The design of the Irish Council Bill of 1907 was to put into 
operation the Wyndham-MacDonnell design for which Wyndham 
had been kicked out of office. It proposed to associate Irishmen 
with the full administration of their own country. 

The Bill proposed to sct up an Trish administrative council, in 
which would be vested the powers of eight of the most important 
Irish Departments : the Local Government Board, the Congested 
Districts Board, the Commissioners of Public Works, the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, the Intermediate Education Board, 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Registrar-General’s Depart- 
ment. The council was to consist of eighty-two elected and twenty- 
four nominated members. Tho Chief Secretary was to be a member 
without voting power. The Lord-Licutenant was to have power to 
reserve any resolution, to confirm or annul it or to remit it for further 
consideration. An “Irish fund” and an “ Irish Treasury ” were 
to be established, upon which the new council should operate, 

When tho Bill was introduced John Redmond gave it a qualified 
approval, but he reckoned without his host. 

The Irish people raised a shout of rage and anger. The average 
Irish patriot knew, and knows, nothing whatever of polities, or of the 
things on which politics depend, trade and state-economy. Home 
Rule brought to his mind a picture which, until Sinn Fein painted it 
over with a daub of its own, captured the raw intellect of Nationalist 
Txeland. I+ represented the old Parliament House in College Green, 
with an Irish round tower to its right, an Irish wolf dog to its left, 
a glorious sunburst behind. The building was the thing, not the 
play. Give the patriot the Parliament House, with its round tower, 
its wolf dog and its sunburst, and he cared little what happened 
inside it. There was no sunburst about this. It was a mere back- 
office arrangement, with a collection of old men sitting round a table 
and spending a trifle of £6,000,000 or so every year. No such 
deadly insult had ever been offered to a self-respecting nation: 
Mr. Healy took full advantage of the occasion, and poured scorn on 
the measure. The Bishops and Sinn Fein followed suit. There 
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was seldom a more enthusiastic meeting than that which met at the 
Mansion House, Dublin, to spurn the Bill. 

Mr. Redmond and the Irish party were alarmed. They were also 
surprised that having talked so long and loud about “Ireland a 
Nation,” their followers had really come to believe it. When the 
meeting assembled, Redmond bowed to the storm. Instead of 
proposing the acceptance of the measure, as he had intended to do 
before crossing to Ireland, he proposed its rejection, which was 
agreed to with unanimity and enthusiasm. Father Humphries said 
that the Bill was subversive of all Catholicism. Ireland, then, re- 
tained her Catholicism and her grievance unimpaired. 

The Bill was withdrawn. It was, obviously, a better measure than 
the Tredty of December, 1921. It prevented any possibility of 
partition. It vested administration for all Ireland in an all-Ireland 
body. It was the nucleus, from which would inevitably have sprung 
an all-Ireland Parliament, controlling administration, legislation, 
and fiscal control. The treaty stercotypes partition, for adminis- 
trative purposes at least, for all time. : 

With their majority, the Liberals could probably have passed the 
measure through the Lords. Ireland’s folly let the golden oppor. 
tunity slip. It will never recur. 

Gladstone had burned his fingers over the University question in 
1873.1 - 

Tt had been a constant source of agitation ever since. In 1895, 
at a meeting at Maynooth, the Catholic Bishops had formulated 
their claim—‘ the establishment and endowment in an exclusively 
Catholic or in a common University, of one or more colleges con- 
ducted on purely Catholic principles.” 

Lord Dunraven, in 1904, had outlined a plan which met with the 
support of influential Catholic laymen, but was unfavourably 
received by the Bishops.? 

In November, 1903, Trinity College offered to establish within 
the College a Presbyterian Chapel and a Presbyterian Divinity 


1In 1845 Peel had introduced a scheme for mixed higher education in 
which the Bishops had suggested modifications. But O’Connell’s opposition 
prevented it going any further.—Dufly’s Life in Two Hemispheres, vol. I, 

. 109. 
Py The scheme was to establish a new University of which T.C.D., the 
Queen’s Colleges, Belfast, and a new King’s Colloge, to be teaching residen- 
tial and autonomous, were to be the constituent colleges. Lords Fingall, 
Kenmaro, Chief Baron Palles and The MacDermot supported this plan.— 
Annual Register, 1904, p. 241. 
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School. A similar offer was made to the Catholics. The Presby- 
terians replied to the effect that they were sufficiently provided for. 
The Catholic Bishops received the project unfavourably. 

Birrell now tackled the thorny subject with success. A University 
Bill was passed for Ireland which Redmond and Dillon were able 
to accept, though the former said he had hoped for a large: grant for 
the purpose of providing residential facilities. 

There were, at this time, two Universities in Ireland : the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, consisting of one college, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the Royal University which could scarcely be called a University at 
all. It was merely an examining body, for which the Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast, Cork and Galway and private institutions formed 
the preparing ground. Tho Act of 1908 left the University of 
Dublin untouched. It abolished the Royal University and estab- 
lished two new teaching Universities. One, the National Univer- 
sity, was to consist of the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway and 
of a new College to be established in Dublin. The other was the 
University of Belfast to consist of the Queen’s College of Belfast. 
There were to be no religious tests. The new Universities were to 
be governed by senates nominated for the first five years, thereafter 
to be academically selected. The grant for University purposes was 
increased from £36,500 a year to £80,000 a year; bulk sums of 
£150,000 and £60,000 for building purposes were granted to the 
National and Belfast Universities respectively. The Bill had an 
overwhelming majority, only nincteen members voting against it, 
and in due course became law. 

Treland, naturally, was within the compass of the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1908, and had more than her share of the benefits of it. To 
this, several causes contributed. 

Owing to the greater tide of emigration from her shores, she had 
an extremely large proportion of old people at home. Further, 
there were no official birth records before 1841, and frequently the 
parish register was very badly kept. This left things at large, and 
from the necessities of the case, all sorts of testimony had to be 
admitted. There was much scopo for the sympathetic imagination 
of the applicant’s friends. A huge number of claims were allowed, 
of at least a doubtful character. Still further, the Irish peasant is a 
slavish adherent to the customs of his betters where it is to his 


1 Ann. Reg. 1904. About this time a wealthy Protestant,'Sir John Nutting, 
offered to defray the cost of building a Catholic Chapel inside Trinity College. 
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advantage. If, to avoid death duties, or other unpleasant taxation, 
a rich man executes a conveyance or enters into a deed, why should 
not the poor man do likewise to obtain a state benefit? It is all 
within the rules of the game. The old Irish farmer accordingly 
made over his property to his son. The cost of this transaction did 
not exceed a few pounds. He then got a life annuity of £26 a year, 
a most welcome addition to a frugal, honest, and hard-working 
household. 

The Free State Government did not appreciate either the propriety 
or the humour of this situation. It was all very well as long as the 
British Treasury was there to answer for it. That was only a 
legitimate method of getting back Ireland’s over-taxation claim. 
A statute was passed which deprived the old worthy of a stipend 
which was not only a well-earned emolument but a safeguard to him 
against neglect inthe home. The legitimate old age pensioners also 
had their annuities reduced by the cutting off of the war bonus, 
Self-government can be very cruel. 

Owing to circumstances which could not be foreseen at the time, 
the finance of Wyndham’s Act of 1903 had broken down. In 1903 
money for investment in Government stock was plenty, and Govern- 
ment stocks, bearing a very low interest, were at par or thereabouts. 
Consequently the Treasury could get moncy cheap in the market. 
The landlords could be paid in cash or were content to take a Govern- 
ment stock bearing a low interest, for it was worth its face value in 
cash. Now times were changed. The price of Land Stock bearing 
interest at 22 per cent. had fallen to £87 per £100 stock, so that there 
was a loss of £13 on every £100 of completed transactions. This 
loas fell on a State grant called the Irish development grant, But 
when that was exhausted, it fell, under the provisions of the statute, 
on the local ratepayers, who were quite unable to stand the burden. 
The Treasury, in addition, had to bear the burden of the bonus. 

Birrell’s Bill of 1909 altered the bonus, by substituting a sliding 
scale: the higher the price, the less the bortus. The annuity pay- 
able by the tenant was increased to 3} per cent. of the purchase 
money instead of 3}. 

An Act enlarging the powers of the Congested Districts Board was 
passed in 1909. The Board was made more representative. Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Catholic Bishops of Raphoe and Kerry, Sir Horace 


Plunkett and John Fitzgibbon, an Irish Nationalist M.P., being 
added to it. 
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The year 1909 is a remarkable one in the history of the British 
constitution. The House of Lords, stepping out of its crease, 
was promptly stumped. 

The Budget, which was passed by the Commons, was rejected by 
the Lords. Thereupon a great constitutional issue arose—the claim 
of the people, through their representatives in Parliament, to have 
exclusive control of money Bills. Two General Elections on the issue 
took place in 1910, with the result that the Liberals were again 
returned to power, the numbers being : Liberals, 274 ; Labour, 41 ; 
Nationalists, 83 (including 11 Independent Nationalists) ; Unionists, 
272, of whom 43 were Liberal Unionists. Mr. Asquith, who had 
succeeded Mr. Campbell Bannerman as Prime Minister in 1908, 
threatened to have resort to the expedient of submitting new naries 
to His Majesty for elevation to the peerage. Ultimately the Lords 
gave way, and assented to the Parliament Bill of 1911, which (1) 
declared in effect that the right of interfering with money Bills was 
the exclusive privilege of the House of Commons, and (2) provided 
‘that any Bill which passed the House of Commons in three succes- 
sive sessions but was rejected by the Lords in each of these sessions 
should become law after an interval of two years, from the second 
reading of the session in the first of which it had been pamsed. 

The Parliament Act has an important bearing on the Irish political 
question. In the first place, it was a great constitutional change 
which, like the Reform Act of 1832, owed its enactment to the Irish 
vote. In the second place, under it the Home Rule Bill of ‘1912 
would, on re-enactment in 1914, have been submitted for the King’s 
assent—but for intervening circumstances which will be dealt with 
in due course. 

The process of disintegration that was manifest in the Irish party 
from the day of the Divorce Court proceedings, went on constantly. 
There seemed to be nobody competent to keep the rebellious elements 
in order. 

Another settlement was patched up in January, 1908, William 
O’Brien and T. M. Healy returned to the orthodox Nationalist fold. 

The peace was not to endure Jong. A sharp cleavage this time on 
matters of principle soon appeared. William O’Brien did not like 
the Birrell Land Bill. Healy did not like the Liberal Budget, which 
increased death duties and liquor licences in Ireland, as elsewhere. 
Ginnell did not like anything save the pleasure of making himself a 
nuisance. Sinn Fein, too, was showing some strength. 
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Accordingly, a8 O’Brien could not have his way at the National 
Convention held in February, 1909, he resigned from Parliament to 
give his sole attention to a newspaper in which the Nationalist 
party were bitterly criticized. He called this the Cork Accent, 
by way of a gibe at the promoters of the Convention who, as he said, 
had excluded everybody from the place of meeting who had a sus- 
picion of the rich Cork brogue. A year after (1910), he dropped his 
Cork Accent, and, assisted by the devolutionists, Dunraven, Poe, 

\and Lady Fitzgerald Arnott, he started the Cork Free Press. 

Healy thought the small additional burden cast upon Treland, in 
commen with the sister island, by the Budget was more than a make- 
weight for the nebulous possibility of Home Rule from the Liberal 
Government. He stumped the country on the plunder-of-Ireland 
ticket, and, from this onwards, he and O’Brien were chiefs of a new 
political party. 

But Redmond had the majority of the country on his side, and the 
sympathizers in U.S.A. as well. He and Devlin and T. P. O’Connor 
toured Americasin 1910 and had a fruitful campaign—they brought 
home £40,000. 

Sinn Fein, as a political movement, was now coming into some 
prominence. Three Irish Nationalist members—Sir Thomas 
Esmonde (Wexford), C. J. Dolan (Leitrim), and O’Meara (Kilkenny) 
—seceded from the Nationalist party and joined the new movement, 
a discussion of which is reserved for a later chapter. 

As we-are now approaching a rebellious era in Irish affairs, it will 
be useful to glance at the reception of Royal visitors. 

The Queen paid a visit to Treland in 1900 and had a favourable, 
if not enthusiastic reception. The Dublin Corporation, by 30 to 22, 
passed a resolution offering her ‘‘ a hearty welcome on her arrival in 
the capital city of her kingdom of Ireland in the assurance that she 
came among the Irish people above and apart from all political 
questions.” Her Majesty was received at the civic boundary by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation and the keys of the City handed to her, 

The King and Queen visited Ireland in July, 1903, and although 
the Dublin Corporation, by forty votes to thirty-seven, refused an 
address, they were heartily welcomed. 

Archbishop Walsh attended the levee and was especially loyal. 
The King visited Maynooth College on July 24, was received by 
Archbishop Walsh—Cardinal Logue was absent in Rome—and by the 
Archbishop of Tuam, the Bishops of Ossory, Achonry, Kerry, Killa- 
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loe, Waterford, Cloyne, Clogher, Elphin, Kildare, Ross, Dromore, 
Clonfert, and Down and Connor. Dr. Mannix, who was then Vice- 
President, was presented. An address on behalf of the Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland and of the staff of Maynooth 
was read. Archbishop Walsh dined with the King at the Viceregal 
Lodge that evening. Some of these distinguished ecclesiastics were 
destined, not many years later, to play a different tune ; Archbishop 
Walsh to send £100 to the Republican fund ; Archbishop Mannix, 
Archbishop in the self-governing and loyal state of Australia, to 
preach Irish republican doctrines in a fashion calculated, though 
possibly not intended, to sow discord between the United States and 
England. 

The Royal visit was renewed the following year in a more informal 
fashion. The King and Queen visited the Dublin exhibition of 1907 
and had a cordial welcome. 

The news of King Edward's death on May 5, 1910, was received 
with every demonstration of regret in Ireland. The flags at the 
City Hall and the Mansion House were lowered to half-mast. 
Sympathetic references were made in the Nationalist press. Arch- 
bishop Walsh telegraphed his sympathy. Dublin Corporation passed 
a resolution of condolence. A votive High Mass was sung in the 
Catholic pro-Cathedral of Dublin, Archbishop Walsh presiding. 
The building was heavily draped for the occasion, and the Corpora- 
tion attended in their state robes. The celebrant of the Mass in- 
voked a blessing on the new King. Mourning was very generally 
worn. 

The King and Queen visited Ireland in July, 1911, and had a very 
cordial reception. They visited Maynooth College, where they 
were received by Cardinal Logue, Archbishop Walsh, a number of 
other Bishops, and the President, Dr. Mannix, and the professors of 
the College. The Royal Standard and the Papal flag were hoisted 
over the College, and an address of welcome was presented. 
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The Home Rule Bill was introduced by Mr. Asquith on April 11, 
1912. 

It provided the same safeguards and reservations as had been 
contained in previous Bills. It proposed to set up an Irish Parlia- 
ment of two houses, a Senate of forty, nominated by the Crown in 
the first instance, afterwards elective by the Irish Executive; the 
lower house to have exclusive control in money matters ; in all other 
matters, in case of difference, both houses to sit as one house. The 
following Irish services were reserved for the Imperial Parliament : 
Land Purchase, Old Age Pensions, National Insurance, Post Office 
Savings Bank, the Royal Irish Constabulary (the Constabulary 
reserved for six years only). 

As to finance, Ireland was at this time being run at a losa!; 
the yield from taxation was less than the expenditure on Ireland by 
nearly £23 millions per year. Taxation powers, broadly speaking, 
were to remain at Westminster as before. The moneys that were 
the yield of Irish taxation were to be paid into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Out of the Imperial Exchequer the Irish Government was 
to be paid (a) an annual sum equivalent to the cost for the year 
1912-13 of the Irish “ transferred ” Services (that is, such services as 
were not reserved) plus (6) a sort of dowry of £500,000 a year for the 
first year reducible by annual instalments to £200,000 a year at the 
end of ten years, If and when Ireland’s yield of taxation balanced 
Treland’s expenditure, the question of the amount of the “ trans- 


1 This had been so for many of the years since 1886. 
VOL. Il. 177 N 
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ferred sum” and of the Imperial contribution by Ireland for Im- 
perial purposes was to be considered by a Joint Exchequer Board. 
Ir@land was to be represented, for all purposes, in the Westminster 
Parliament by forty-two members. 

Redmond accepted the Bill in the House of Commons, and this 
action was endorsed by a National Convention held in Dublin on 
April 23. The Nationalist press was, for the most part, enthusiastic ; 
the Independent, however, a Healyite organ, being somewhat 
cautious in its support. The General Council of County Councils 
expressed dissatisfaction with the financial powers given by the 
Bill. 

The Bill passed its seco&d reading in the House of Commons by 
372 to 271. On the report stage Carson proposed to exclude the 
whole province of Ulster from the scope of the Act, but was beaten 
by 294 to 197. In January, 1913, the Bill passed its third reading 
by 367 to 267, John Redmond remarking that the Irish position 
as to Ulster was perfectly clear; they would not consent to a 
mutilation of the country, but the Nationalists would accept 
the Bill as a final settlement. At Limerick, on October 12, 
he restated this position as to Ulster, Dillon and Devlin on the 
same occasion endorsing his views. 

The second reading of vhe Bill was rejected in the Lords by 326 
to 69 (January). As we shall see, the Bill became law in 1914, 
under very remarkable conditions and subject to an undertaking to 
bring in an amending Act dealing with Ulster. It never became 
operative at all, in any part of Ireland, being replaced by other 
statutory enactments for the Free State and for the Six Counties. 

While the Bill was making its way through the Commons, an 
intensive campaign was carried on by both sides. In Dublin on 
March 31, 1912, a great meeting was held in O’Connell Street. It 
was calculated that 100,000 persons attended. Asquith visited 
Dublin in August and addressed a crowded meeting in the Theatre 
Royal. 

Meanwhile, the Ulstermen were not idle. They had, some time 
before, found a leader in Edward Carson. 

Carson was born in Dublin in 1854. His father was Vice-President 
of the Institute of Auctioneers. He graduated at Trinity College, 


1 Annual Register, 1912, p. 280. This was a voluntary association originally 
composed of representatives from every County Council in Ireland. Owing 
to the introduction of political matters in 1902, soon after the Council waa 
formed, the Ulster Countios seceded. 
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Dublin, in 1876, and he went to the Irish Bar in 1877. He had nota 
penny, and for a while he eked out his earnings-at the Bar by coach- 
ing law students. Gradually he got into . practice ; and the 
Attorney-General, Peter O’Brien, employed him to conduct many 
of the Crimes Act prosecutions during the Arthur Balfour régime. 
He showed conspicuous ability, and took silk in 1889. He was 
elected Member of Parliament for Trinity College in 1892, became 
Solicitor-General for Ireland in 1892, went to practise at the English 
Bar in 1893, and was soon in the first flight of English nisi prius 
advocates.. He became Solicitor-General for England in 1900, 
Attorney-General for England in 1915, and was appointed a Lord of 
Appeal in 1921. 

What is the secret of his extraordinary success in politics and at 
tho Bar? He is not a learned man, or a widely read man, even in 
Jegal literature. He is not subtle. He has none of the graces of an 
orator. Take up a speech of his, and one finds no imagery, no 
metaphor, no wealth of diction. 

But he has great qualities that made him possibly the first advocate 
at the English Bar as well as a great political force. A knowledge 
of human nature, an instinct in the detection of falsehood, and a 
tenacity in following up a clue made him a master in the art of 
cross-examination. In his speech in the law courts he was clear and 
concise. He has a real sense of proportion, a priceless quality 
indispensable to legal success, His arguments were logical, well 
balanced, never lopsided. 

I think, however, that his success, particularly on the political 
side, was not so much an intellectual success as a character success, 
His speeches and conduct were the reflexion of his own nature ; 
simple, direct, honest. He wasa political success because he was not 
a politician at all ; finesse was not in his armoury nor was expediency 
his polestar. I regard him as a supremely honest man, and an 
honest fighter is very dangerous. Carson believed in the Unién for 
all Ireland, but for Ulster it was not mere belief, it was faith. It 
was that which gave him his power not merely over the Ulster Hall 
assemblages and the Orange mob, but in the House of Commons aa 
well; the intensity of the man thrilled his audiences. When we 
add to this the possession of a supreme courage, an indomitable will, 
we have a*man of the same type as Abraham Lincoln without 
Lincoln’s intellectual quality. 

In the Arthur Balfour days he was depicted in United Ireland aa a 
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ghoul. The influence of this was upon me, as a boy, I saw him in 
Wexford court-house prosecuting Edward Walsh of The Wexford 
People ; he was, to my mind, the incarnation of all that is evil and 
forbidding. But in truth, there is nothing sinister in his appearance 
atall. He has a keen, hatchet-like face, which lends itself to carica- 
ture, as strong faces do. His face and figure, which stretches to 
6 feet 1 inch are an undoubted asset ; height or breadth gives an 
air of power and strength to a public speaker. 

He is a good Irishman. Of that I have no doubt. He was 
dreadfully concerned about the terrible occurrences in Ireland ; and 
when De Valera was at the height of his power, he offered to meet 
him with a view of a settlement. This was to puta great strain upon 
the allegiance of his Ulster followers. De Valera refused the meet- 
ing, though, curiously cnough, he afterwards agreed to meet and did 
theet Craig. Carson made a fine speech on the second reading of the 
University Bill, 1908, in which he expressed a fervent wish that the 
formation of the new University would lead to one University for 
Ireland where all classes would meet. 

Loyalists from all parts of Ireland have sought Carson’s advice, 
help and sympathy. I venture to think it has never been sought in 
vain, though it must have been a great strain upon a busy man to 
attend to the shoals of letters he received and interviews he had to 
give. But I happen to know, from other sources, that he never 
turned a deaf ear to any Irishman in trouble; and politics or 
religion made no difference in the consideration he accorded to each 
case. Personal service of that kind, without thought of reward, of 
publicity or possibly of thanks, is not often given; it betokens a 
rare unselfishness. At the Bar, Carson’s greatest delight was to help 
his junior. No man at the Irish Bar or English Bar was more 
deservedly respected and loved. 

But fine qualities are no excuse for wrong action. What is to be 
said about Carson’s treasonable action in the North ? 

That it was treasonable is, of course, beyond question. All of 
those highly placed men who were engaged in the Ulster campaign 
were guilty of the grave offence known to British law as treason 
felony, punishable with penal servitude for life. The offence is 

~ defined by the Treason Felony Act, 1848, as follows : 


**To compass, imagine, invent, devise, or intend . . . to levy war 
against His Majesty within any part of the United Kingdom, in order 
by force or constraint to compel him to change his measures or counsels, 
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or in order to put any force or constraint upon, or in order to intimidate 
or overawe both Houses or either House of Parliament.” 

The objects of the statute and the effect of it are equally plain. 
One of these objects is to erisure that the will of the people, ex} 
pressed in a constitutional manner through the Houses of Parlia. 
ment, shall be supreme, and shall not be subject to actual force or 
threat of force from any section of the community. To constitute 
the offence of treason felony, no act of warfare or open rebellion is 
necessary. Tho offence is complete if preparations are made for 
rebellion or warfare, even though that rebellion or warfare pever 
takes place, and is not intended to take place until and unless a 
certain contingency, which may or may not happen, does happen. 

The gist of the offence is this: no man can by force, or show of 
force, compel Parliament to do or abstain from doing anything 
whatsoever. If it were otherwise, mob law would be substituted 
for the will of the people, expressed through Parliament. It is 
elementary law that if a person gathers together or has in his 
possession or has under his control arms or ammunition, or has 
men at his beck and call with the intent that if Parliament 
shall do something that is not to his liking, or abstain from doing 
something that is to his liking, he will by means of his men, arms, or 
munitions resist the will of Parliament, he is guilty of treason 
felony ; and it is no answer for him to say that he does not intend to 
use his men or arms or ammunition until and unless a certain con- 
tingency happens which may never happen. 

Not alone was the movement treasonable; it was known, ad- 
mitted and declared so to be. “I do not care twopence whether it 
is treason or not.” (Sir Edward Carson at Coleraine on September 
21, 1912.) “The Attorney-General says that the doctrine and the 
course I am taking lead to anarchy. ‘Does he not think I know 
that?” (Carson at Glasgow, October 1, 1912.) “ The volunteers 
are illegal; don’t be afraid of illegalities.” (Carson at Newry, 
September 7, 1913.) It was a terrible doctrine; it had terrible 
results. How far is the conduct of Carson and his colleagues 
blameworthy ? How far are they to be held responsible for the 
Rebellion of 1916 ? ‘ 

The question that thus arises can, I think, be more conveniently’ 
and appropriately dealt with when I come to discuss Ireland’s claim 
to self-determination. We will, if the reader pleases, proceed with 
our story of the Ulster Rebellion. 
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Had we Southerners no eyes to see the preparations that were 
going on in the North? No ears to hear the, tramp of marching 
men? Did we not sniff the peril-laden wind which blew from North 
‘to South ? It would seem not. 

We were, once more, the victims of caricature. This time, not the 
‘pictorial representations of United Ireland, but the word caricature 
of the Nationalist press. We were invited to look at Ulster and see 
them appoint as leader of a revolutionary force an elderly and 
delicate lawyer, seeking a job for the evening of his life ; to look at 
the wooden guns that the volunteers of the North carried as they 
marched past Bonar Law in Belfast. In England, “ Lulu” Har.. 
court displayed in the windows of the office of the Home Rule 
Council in Westminster some of the dummy Ulster guns and invited 
the derision of all and sundry. All of us who spoke on platforms 
tried, longo intervallo, to follow the example of Jerry MacVeigh, the 
witty Irish member who kept his audience convulsed with tales of 
the Ulster “ bluff,” and who drew false analogies between it and the 
agitation against the disestablishment of the Irish Church. If we 
ever had a suspicion that we were something like children that 
whistle as they pass a graveyard, we dismissed it forthwith, as a foul 
and unworthy thought. 

It was no laughing matter, but a grave and stern one. The main 
features of the Ulster demonstrations were usually kept out of the 
press pictures. Nobody spoke of the racial characteristics of the 
Scoto-Irish Presbyterians who were in this movement ; of the dour 
dogged stuff which put them in the front rank of fighters in the 

War of American Independence, and which made the defence of 
Derry a synonym for tenacious valour. Nobody told us of the stern, 
set expression of the men as they did their march past in Belfast— 
comparable, as an eye-witness to both afterwards told me, to that 
of the suffragettes who walked after the funeral of the woman who 
threw herself to death under the King’s horse on Derby Day of 
1913; of the quasi-religiots character of the movement; of the 
impressive solemnity of the proceedings in the Churches, in the 
Ulster Hall, and in the open air. It was all bluff, and we were told 
to laugh. It was as grave a misconception of the North as the 
Northern misconception of the South. For both misconceptions 
the country had to pay. 

A glance’at the chief episodes is sufficient. Five hundred special 
services were held in the Presbyterian and Protestant placeg_of 
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worship. * On Easter Tuesday Bonar Law addressed a great meeting 
at Balmoral near Belfast ; it was opened with prayer by the Pro- 
testant Primate. A great body of men, computed at from 80,000 
to 100,000, marched past, in military order and showing signs of 
excellent drill. There was another great demonstration on July 12. 
Carson spent three weeks on a triumphal four in Ulster. 

A “Solemn League and Covenant ” was signed on September 28, 
1912, in the following terms : to ‘‘ stand by one another in using all 
means which may be found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy 
to set up a Home Rule Parliament, and in the event of such a Parlia- 
ment being forced upon us we further solemnly pledge ourselves to 
refuse to recognize its authority.” Carson was escorted to the 
Belfast City Hall to affix his signature first. No circumstance that 
would lend a dramatic touch was wanting. The yellow flag of 
King William floated over his head ; he was escorted by a mounted ° 
bodyguard. Lord Londonderry, the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Assembly, the Protestant Bishop of Down and Connor signed next. 
Over 200,000 men signed the covenant ; a similar number of women 
signed @ covenant associating themselves with the movement. 
Rifle Clubs and drilling went on all over the North. 

It is said that 85,000 men were well armed ; General Sir George 
Richardson was appointed Commander-in-Chief. Much help was 
expected from sympathizers in the Army. 

The Ulster Provisional Government was formed in September ; a 
guarantee fund which it was hoped would reach £1 million was 
started, Carson subscribing £10,000. 

Considering the high stato of tension in the North, the year 1912 
passed off comparatively quietly. The Catholics in June seem to 
have been the aggressors in an attack on a Sunday School 
excursion at Castledawson. Soon after the Belfast Orange- 
men in the shipyards broke out against the Catholic workers, who 
were driven from the yards and so terrorized that they dared not 
face back again. After the July 12 celebration, the attacks were 
renewed without any antecedent provocation whatever. The 
Catholics were so maltreated that Harland and Wolff had to give 
notice that unless the attacks stopped they would have to close the 
works, An unoffending Catholic crowd in the Celtic Park grounds 
were wantonly set on by the Orange mob in September and over a 
hundred persons were injured. There were three days of rioting in 
Derry in August. But, on the whole, the Belfast mobs were under 
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better contro] than usual. The nasty incidents were of small pro- 
portions when compared with the fierce riots that had swept Belfast 
during times of similar excitement on former occasions. 

Winston Churchill announced his intention of holding a great 
Home Rule demonstration in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, in February, 
1912. The Orangemen countered him by seizing the hall and re- 
taining possession of it. He held his meeting in a field outside the 
City ; it was a big meeting ; at which, besides Churchill, Redmond 
and Devlin spoke. But feeling ran so high that the speakers had to 
make for the train by back streets. 

Two matters, relied on at this period by the Unionists, not only of 
Ulster but of the rest of Ireland aggravated the opposition of non- 
Catholics to Home Rule. 

Tn 1902, the “ Catholic Association of Ireland ” had been formed. 
Its object was to give preferential treatment, in all branches of 
activity, to Catholics, which is only another way of saying, to boy- 
cott Protestants. For a while it got considerable support. The 
Protestants retorted by farming a ‘‘ Society for the Protection of 
Protestant Interests.” Finally the danger of sectarian boycotting 
was removed by a sweeping condemnation of the Catholic Associa- 
tion in January, 1904, by Archbishop Walsh and by another from 
the Catholics of Belfast. Everybody who had anything to do with it 
was soon sick and ashamed of such an open and undisguised exhibi- 
tion of sordid sectarianism. 

The lineal descendant of the Catholic Association was the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. This was a secret society of Catholics formed, 
substantially, to promote the material interests of Catholics, though 
the rules provided for their spiritual interests as well, by requiring 
the members to attend the Sacraments at stated intervals. It was 
a weapon of unfair, if not exclusive dealing. 

They were both nasty excrescences of the diseased mental condi- 
tion of the country. The Catholics still saw the non-Catholics ahead 
of them in many directions; this they attributed to three cir- 
cumstances: (1) the fact that non-Catholics stood by one another 
in general, (2) the existence of Freemasonry, and (3) the distribution 
of patronage which they thought ran more in Protestant directions 
than it should. : 

Whether these allegations were well or ill founded, there is no 
doubt but that the A.O.H. were a mischief to the State and to deserv- 
ing Catholics as well. The Order was a godsend to the failure who_ 
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could give every reason under the sun why he was not more prosper- 
ous save the true one—that he did not merit it. He was ready to 
don the sash or any other paraphernalia, and promise to be a good 
Catholic, in the hope of bringing more customers to his shop, of 
getting upon a local board, or otherwise of adding to his bank 
account or to his importance. I have known of the most shocking 
examples of members of the order lording it over deserving men of, 
their own religious creed who refused to join. 

The society spread its invisible network round Treland, It was 
mischievous in origin, in tendency, and in result. For a while it 
carried on a successful trade in religion, politics and jobbery. To 
their credit be it said, most of the decent Catholics, in spite of much 
intimidation, refused to touch it. It became, in the end, a society for 
getting unworthy Catholics into jobs. In the North, presumably 
because sectarian feeling ran high there, and Catholics were more 
hard pressed, it got a stronger footing than in the South. 

The Catholic Church forbids secret oath-bound societies ; it does 
not like any secret societies. The A.O.H. was not an oath-bound 
society. But Cardinal Logue denounced it and forbade its members 
to approach the Sacraments, as theretofore, invested with the sash. 

Joseph Devlin became one of the chief men of the order. I regret 
to say it, for Devlin is a man who commands my admiration. He is 
a brilliant speaker, a sincere patriot, and himself a most tolerant 
Catholic. But he fostered this association and used it as his own 
pet political machine. He used it, especially, for the purpose of 
attacking Healy, who, all these years, was sniping constantly at the 
Trish party. It was largely owing to the organization and support 

of the A.O.H., that Healy was defeated in Louth—he was returned 
for N.E. Cork, for which he sat till 1918. 

Tt is easy to see what a handle the formation and growth of this 
body gave when it was necessary to rouse & Northern mob to the 
proper pitch of religious zeal. id 
_ The Pope published and promulgated in Great Britain and Treland 
the Ne Tomere decree. It dealt with the question of mixed 
marriages ; and pronounced a marriage between a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic, wheresoever solemnized, null and void, unless a pre- 
vious dispensation had been obtained. The effect was that people 
who were so married were living, in the eyes of the Church, th mere 
concubinage. 

The McCann case cropped up, most conveniently for the Ulster 
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brigade of orators in 1911. McCann was a Catholic, Mrs. McCann a 
Protestant. Owing, as it was said, to clerical pressure, McCann left 
his wife and disappeared, along with the children, without making 
any provision for the wife. Great capital was made out of the affair. 
It waa frequently discussed in the House of Commons. If an Irish 
Parliament made laws upon the basis of the Ne Temere decree, 
there would be anend of all things. A special clause was put into the 
Home Rule Bill providing that tho Irish Parliament should not have 
the power to make religious belief or religious ceremony a condition 
of the validity of any marriage. 

The law of the Catholic Church in Ireland still remains the same 
upon this subject. There are more mixed marriages in Belfast than 
in all the rest of Ireland. The parties apply for a dispensation, 
which the Bishop there is specially empowered to grant. It is not 
granted as a matter of right, but always is ag a matter of course. 
The formality seems to hurt nobody. 

With the exception of Carson, James Larkin was the most im- 
portant—and the most dangerous and disturbing—man in Ireland 
in 1913. 

A Dublin weekly paper, called The Toiler, which had a short career 
in 19M@8-1914, said that Larkin was the son of the informer James 
Carey and proceeded to prove it by reference to photographs of the 
dead Carey and the living Larkin, and by coincidences of one sort or 
another. Other statements of a blasting character were made in 
the paper and supported by the like evidence. It was not true that 
Larkin was the son of James Carey; the statement was merely 
part of g campaign that turned a wild and whirling agitator into 
a mad dog.} 

If it is of any interest to anyone to know it, Larkin was born near 
Newry, his father being a small peasant. Larkin came in 1907 to 
Dublin from Liverpool, where he had been an official of the English 
Transport ‘Workers’ Union. In Dublin he organized a carters’ 
strike and in 1911 a shipping strike. In 1913 he came into real 
prominence. He had some qualifications for leadership. He is 
@ commanding figure on a platform ; tall; clean shaven ; his face is 
strong, furrowed, clear cut; he always seemed to me to have a 
facial resemblance to John Henry Newman ; though he was com- 
paratively a young man in 1913, his hair was snow white. I have 


1If the Toiler was not kept going by subsidies from employers, it wag 
difficult to see how it was kept going af all. 
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seen at close range nearly all of the prominent men ini Irish life from 
the early eighties, and I should say that’ Larkin’s appearance was by 
far the moat striking. He has a deep powerful resonant voice, a sort 
of rough eloquence ; and he is obviously in earnest. 

The conditions in Dublin in 1913 favoured disorder. The city 
always has a supply of unskilled labour much in excess.of the de- 
mand. There were many unemployed, some unemployable. The 
wages ranked very low, approximating to the starvation mark. 
Unskilled labour had no organization. Spread over the numerous 
trades, or employed on the quays or in the shops, they were powerless 
to better their condition. 

Housing conditions were appalling. The city boasted of one of 
the most inefficient and corrupt municipal bodies in the world. The 
free and independent electors, instead of sending in people who 
would see that the streets were swept, that transport arrangements 
were brought up to date, that the old city rookeries were demolished 
and decent dwellings put up in their place, preferred to elect repre- 
sentatives of the loud-talking variety, including many publicans and 
slum owners whose interests were directly opposed to any curtail- 
ment of a delightful era which enabled them to live in luxury and 
ease. Twenty-one thousand families lived in one-room tex#ments. 
Many of the houses were on the point of collapse. Two houses in 
a miserable laneway called Church Street, in which twenty-five 
families lived, fell in, in 1912. The sanitary conditions were very 
bad ; the death-rate of the city was the highest in the United King- 
dom, and, I think, one of the highest in the world. 

Larkin’s methods were crude, reckless, and possibly wicked ; but 
his general notion, which was to form all the unskilled and as many 
of the skilled as he éould lasso into one big union, capable of fight- 
ing the employers on something like level terms, was quite legitimate. 
This design brought into being the Irish Transport Workers’ Union, 
having its headquarters at Liberty Hall, Dublin. 7 

Closely associated with Larkin was a remarkable man, James 
Connolly. Connolly was a scientific Communist, of real intellectual 
power and some literary skill—his books are powerful expressions 
of his point of view. The movement created a paper called The 
Irish Worker, a mélange of crude and savage attacks by Larkin 
upon the employers, and well-written, reasoned articles by Connolly 
on the ‘evils of the capitalistic system generally. The doctrine of 
“divine discontent ” was preached with vigour and effect, 
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Larkin proceeded to attack employers one by one, using, where 
necessary, the weapon of the “ sympathetic ” strike, which operated 
to mark as “ tainted ” all goods coming to or from the subject of the 
original strike. ‘‘ Tainted ” goods were not to be handled at all by 
the workers of Larkin’s Union or those in sympathy with them, so 
that, for example, goods consigned to a Dublin trader would not be 
handled even in Liverpool, where the Union had many adherents. 
It was a drastic and powerful weapon. For a time the tables were 
completely turned ; terrorism and intimidation seemed to leave the 
employers of Dublin at Larkin’s mercy. 

The following description of the state of Dublin in 1913 is taken 
from the Report of the Dublin Disturbance Commission !: 


“The year 1913 was a period of industrial unrest in Dublin, Between 
the end of January and the middle of August, 1913, no less than thirty 
strikes took place in the city, many of which were actually accompanied 
by actual violence and intimidation, resulting in prosecutions and 
convictions in some forty-five cases. On several occasions from the 
month of March, and particularly in the month of August, speeches 
containing direct incitoments to violence were delivered at meotings of 
working men, and in many of these speeches, especially those delivered 
in the month of August, attacks were mado upon the police. In the 
last week of August a strike occurred of a large number of employees 
of the Dublin Tramway Company, but as some of the employees of the 
company remained in their employment, it was possible, with the 
assistance of newly engaged hands, to continue a diminished service of 
thecars, In order to prevent the cars and their drivers and conductors 
from being attacked in the streets, it was necessary to obtain police 
protection, and for a considorable time a member or members of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, or of the Royal Irish Constabulary, accom- 
panied each of the cars. The protection afforded to the Tramway 
Company in running their cars notwithstanding the strike created 
great resentment, not only against the Tramway Company, but against 
the police, and two of the earlior riots on Saturday, the 30th of August, 
and several of the riots on Sunday, the 31st of August, had their origin 
in organizeé attacks on tramcars. All the other riots, with the 
exception of the riot in Sackville Street, on Sunday, the 31st of August, 
with the origin of which wo have dealt soparatoly, had their origin in 
organized attacks on the police. Although all the riots wero directly 
or indirectly the result of industrial disputes, they were not confined 
to working men, and in all of them the worst elemont was supplied by 
those who seldom or never work, and who may be described as the 
cornerxboys and criminal class in the city.” 


* 





+ Consisting of Messrs, S. L. Brown, K.C., and Denis Henry, K.C., appointed 
by Warrant dated December 19, 1913. 
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Every poison creates its antidote. Larkin’s policy was to be 
countered and eventually defeated by extreme employer action, 
directed and controlled by a man who was more than Larkin’s 
match. 

William Martin Murphy, a penniless lad, came from Bantry to 
Dublin in the forties. He died in 1921, leaving almost half a million 
of money, and a record of extraordinarily useful work. He had 
built a railway in Africa, and tramways in England. He was 
responsible for a system of electric tramways in Dublin which has 
few equals and no superior anywhere. He had acquired a mori- 
bund moncy-losing newspaper, and made it a dividend-paying 
concern and the most widely read sheet in Ireland. He had been a 
Member of Parliament for many years; was an intimate personal 
friend of Mr. T. M. Healy, with whom he was politically in sympathy 
all his life. In politics, he had the same views as a great many 
other professing Home Rulers. He was content with the Union, 
but as the Irish people would not work it, he accepted that fact and 
was anxious for a change ; but the only change he would be content 
with was one involving a complete cession to Ireland of fiscal control 
of Ireland. It was a perfectly logical and intelligible policy. A 
strong Irishman and a strong Catholic ; he was essentially English 
and Protestant in temperament; cold, reserved, self-controlled. 
He had no patience with the easy-going employer who endures 
inefficiency in his subordinates because it is a sort of justification for 
his own indolence. He was a just and even generous, if severe, 
employer; of the type sometimes called a benevolent despot. 

If Larkin would have his sympathetic strikes, Murphy determined 
he would have his sympathetic lock-outs. He brought the other 
employers to his way of thinking. In August, 1913, he flatly told 
the men employed on the Dublin tram system that no man belonging 
to the Transport Workers’ Union would be allowed to remain in the 
Company’s employment. It was a bold challenge, ‘and it had 
important results, affecting not merely Dublin, the Tram Company, 
the labour question, but the interests of the nation. Jacob’s 
biscuit factory soon after followed Murphy’s lead. The lock-out 
spread. In September there were 15,000 workless men and women } 
walking the streets of Dublin. 

Larkin, who, with four others, had been arrested on August 28 
ona charge of seditious language, had been returned for trial, but 
was allowed out on bail on condition that he would not hold any 
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illegal meeting or use any inflammatory language. He now accepted 
Murphy’s challenge and called a mass meeting to be held in O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, on Sunday, August 31. The Chief Magistrate, at 
the instance of the Castle authorities, proclaimed the meeting. The 
issue was knit between labour and the authorities. There was great 
disorder on the night of Saturday, August 30; in a police charge, 
thirty of the police and four hundred of the public received injuries. 
The police sought for Larkin, but he eluded them and determined to 
go on with his meeting. 

A large crowd, mostly labourers, but with a sprinkling of onlookera 
as well, assembled in O’Connell Street on Sunday. <A bearded 
figure appeared at a first-floor window of the Imperial Hotel. The 
beard was thrown off, displaying the features of Larkin, who pro- 

_ ceeded to address the meeting. The police, drawing their batons, 
charged the mob. Many were injured. : 

I have read the evidence at the subsequent inquiry into these 
transactions. I have seen the photographs which appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal ; one of them showed policemen beating with 
their batons men on the ground. The conclusion I formed at the 
time is one which I have seen no occasion to alter. It is that cer- 
tainly at this meeting on Sunday, and possibly on the previous night, 
the police, who were mainly members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary imported from the country, showed great lack of the con- 
trol which ought to be expected from a disciplined force.t Their 
conduct was subsequently investigated, and they were practically 
exonerated from blame; the commission however finding ‘‘ that 
in isolated instances there was the use of force which was unneces- 
sary.” But the general cxoncration lost much of its weight with 
the public, and especially the working-class section, by two circum- 
stances. The two lawyers who held it are men of the highest 
character and eminence in their profession, but they were crusty 
Tories. At‘the inquiry itself Mr. Handel Booth, M.P., who was a 
witness to the scene at the meeting and who was about to commence 
his evidence, was insulted by counsel for the police. Neither Booth 
nor the Larkinites had counsel to assist or protect them ; the insult, 
was unchecked and unrebuked ; Booth left the box ; his testimony, 

“which should have been of value, was not heard, 

The*proclamation of the meeting was a grave blunder. The 


40n the night of the 30th they smashed ten labourers’ dwellings, for 
which compensation had to be paid—see Hardinge Gommission 2223. 
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meeting was called, ostensibly, for a lawful purpose. It is true that 
the venue was the main thoroughfare of the city, which would be 
blocked up if the meeting was allowed. This might have some 
force but for the precedent set a few months before, when a Home 
Rule demonstration in the same street, which held up all traffic for 
four hours, was allowed without objection. It would have been 
better to have allowed the steam to blow off, even at the cést of a 
little inconvenience. 

The political consequences of the occurrences of August 30 and 31, 
1913, cannot be overestimated. The labour movement, at its 
inception, had little or nothing to do with politics. Its republican 
leanings were not of its essence ; it was social rather than political. 
Indeed, for a while, it openly sncered at and derided the intellectuals 
of the Sinn Fein movement. It had nothing but contempt for 
Redmond and for Griffith, who heartily returned the compliment. 
The Irish Worker contained many passages of violent abuse of 
Countess Plunkett—-who and whose family afterwards came into 
such prominence in connexion with the 1916 Rebellion—as an 
alleged tyrant of the slums. 

The street fights left many of the workmen with sore heads, and 
all of them with sore hearts. They had legitimate grievances and 
got the impression that they were not to be allowed to voice them. 
If they could effect nothing by speech and pen and constitutional 
action, there was the last resort—“ direct action.” A writer in 
the Irish Worker—Connolly I think it was—wrote that the streets 
of Dublin would run red with blood some day ; it was to come 
true. As a first step, was formed the Citizen Army, of which more 
presently. 
_ Nor was the feeling of intolerable grievance felt by the working- 

men allayed by the attitude of the general public towards them, 
Search the newspapers, the editorials, the declarations of publicista, 
the effusions of the letter writers; the sermons in the Churches ; 
the speeches in Parliament ; there will be found volumes of de- 
nunciations of the Larkinites ; little, almost nothing, of the griev- 
ances that led to their extravagances. There were some excep- 
tions 1; Mr Brayden, editor of the Freeman’s Journal, some pro- 
fessors in Trinity College, and last, but certainly not least—George 


11 am not leaving out of consideration tho Bishop’s Pastoral of Felfuery 
11, 1914, which was liberal and sympathetic in tone, and asked for a Con- 
ciliation Board. But it came too late. Labour in 1913 came to the conclu- 
sion that every man’s hayd was against it, which was, broadly spoaking, true. 
oe 
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Russell (A.E.). Russell poured stuff hot from his heart into some 
noble letters to the preas ; he got the reputation of a Communist for 

Dublin Castle and the Catholic authorities lost their heads com- 
pletely in this emergency. The children were starving and ill 
housed in Dublin. Two philanthropic ladies, Mrs. Montefiore, an 
Englishwoman, and Lucille Rand, an American, proceeded to send 
them to England. The cry of proselytism was raised. Archbishop 
Walsh and his priests denounced the project. Some of the curates 
interfered, vi et armis, to prevent the embarkation of the children. 
The climax was reached by a prosecution, on October 6, of these 
ladies for attempted kidnapping ! 

Larkin was prosecuted at Green Street, Dublin, on October 27, for 
using seditious language subsequent to his forbidden meeting. A 
great State trial was made of it, and the Attorney-General went to 
Court in person to prosecute. The seditious language was : “‘ People 
make kings, and people can unmake them, and what right the 
King of England has to stop meetings I cannot see”; “ I never said 
God save the King but in derision. I say it now in derision” ; “ For 
every striker who falls, two of the police and soldiers should fall” ; 
“T recognize no law but the people’s law ” ; ‘‘I am a rebel and the 
son of a rebel.” Larkin was sentenced to seven months’ imprison- 
ment. But this unique performance did not fully convince him or 
his followers of the even-handed quality of British law. Sedition and 
Communism could be preached by the Land League with practical 
impunity, but a comparatively harmless outburst by a labour leader 
was in a different category. A great meeting at the Albert Hall, in 
London, was held to protest against the sentence. Forty thousand 
persons applied for admission, and G. B. Shaw and others spoke. 
Larkin was released soon after—November 13. 

The English trade unionists had probably by this time come to the 
conclusion that the Irishmen, judges, Attorney-General, Larkin, and 
all were mad. But they gave what help they could to relieve dis- 
tress and to bring about a settlement. Relief ships were sent to 
Dublin with food in September and the Miners’ Federation voted 
£1,000 a week. Delegates inquired into the work of the Transport 
Workers’ Union, and reported that it had raised wages and “ had 
brotght hope to thousands”; they followed by a somewhat lame 
conclusion that the “ sympathetic strike was being met with the 
sympathetic lock-out.” They were allowed to hold a meeting in 
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O'Connell Street, Dublip, on Sunday, September 7. Forty thousand 
people attended and the meeting went off quite peaceably. They 
opened up negotiations with the employers which went some way, 
but (September 13) the employers- finally refused to resume the 
conference with them. Finally, at their instance, Sir George 
Askwith—now Lord Askwith—was directed to hold a Board of 
Trade inquiry into the whole matter. 

“Tt opened in Dublin Castle on October 1. Mr. T. M. Healy, K.C., 
appeared for the Dublin employers; Mr. A. M. Sullivan, K.C., for 
the County Dublin farmers, who had also become involved in disputes 
with their Larkinite working-men. Larkin disdained to have coun- 
sel, and was rather happy in dealing with the Dublin farmers, 
This body had, in harvest time, entered into an agreement which 
they soon afterwards broke. Asked to explain, they said the con- 
tract was entered into “ under duress.” “ Ay,” retorted Larkin, 
“Tam not the only one who says To Hell with contracts ”—referring 
to the great stress laid by his opponents on his use of that expreasion 
some time before—as if all Ireland had been doing anything else 
but breaking contracts for a century. 

The President of the Dublin Trades Council having proposed a 
basis of negotiation, Sir George Askwith thought the proceedings had 
gone far enough. On October 6, he read a statement of his view re- 
viewing the history of labour troubles since 1908, condemning both 
the sympathetic strike and the sympathetic lock-out, and propound- 
ing a scheme for the formation of a Conciliation Committes com- 
posed of representatives of masters and men, with a chairman to be 
appointed by the Board of Trade, or to be taken from a panel formed 
by the Board of Trade. The employers refused to agree. Sir 
George Askwith, I understand, expressed his view privately that 
Dublin employers were living in an atmosphere of half a century 
back. 

Mr. Murphy had his victory. Larkin was completely beaten in 
January, 1914. The price of the victory was the rebellion. 

Labour founded its Citizen Army immediately. Some land was 
taken a few miles outside the city, and drilling went on there merrily. 

A military chief was found in a Captain White, son of General 
Sir George White, the defender of Ladysmith in the Boer War. 
This Ulsterman of gentle stock, an ex-army officer, cannot &ave 
had much inherited sympathy with the southern proletariat, but 
he threw himself into the midst of the Dublin labour conflicts with 
* VOL? II. ° 
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all the zeal of a convert. He becamd one of the most constant, 
fiery and extreme of speakers at labour meetings in the metropolis. 
Now and then too, he came to active handgrips with the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, using his great strength on one occasion— 
when, by the way, it is by no means clear that he was wholly in 
the wrong—so that it required half a dozen stalwart policemen to 
detch him to the barrack. He now took hold of the Dublin out-at- 
heels. If he conferred no other benefit upon them, he gave them 
plenty of fresh air and physical drill at their ground at Clontatt. 
This would not have been of the slightest consequence in ordinary 
times ; but the conjunction of the Ulster Rebellion and the Great 

‘ War made the establishment and discipline of the Citizen Army 
a matter of the first magnitude. 

For the time, however, the Irish Government were very wise in 
taking no notice of it. 

The Citizen Army was merely a preparation for a police fight. 
Another army was about to be formed, having a specific political 
purpose in view. 

As wo walk down the paths of post Union Irish history, we 
observe the constitutional Home Rule plant take on various hues 
and manifest various states of vigour, flourishing vigorously at one 
time, almost shrivelling up at another. Soon after we left the 
Union precincts, it was at least orange as much as green. In the 
spacious O’Connell park it was all green. Under head-gardener Butt, 
a slight streak of orange was visible. In farmer Parnell’s meadows 
it became an earthy brown. In the John Redmond pleasaunce, it 
became full green again but of a very pale shade indeed. So also, 
while at some stages it was rank and luxuriant in growth, in 1910 it 
seemed to be a very sickly plant, and the intelligent botanist 
Mahaffy, who would have liked to pull it up roots and all, had there 
been nobody by to tell on him, thought it was about to die from want 
of juice, specially that imported Irish-American juice upon which 
it seemed always to thrive so vigorously. But the Carsonite move- 
ment gave it new vigour and life. 

The decadence of the movement about 1908 is easily explained. 
Tt had been linked with a land crusade. When the objects of the 
land crusade had been, for all practical purposes, achieved, the 
Hone Rule movement, deprived of its driving force, slowed. down, 
and almost stopped. 

An object that one can have easily and cheaply, is seldom much 
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esteemed; if it becomes scarce or difficult to obtain, up goes its 
valueatonce. Still more, if my enemy seeks to keep me from having 
and enjoying that to which I am or deem myself lawfully entitled, 
he does much to convince me that he is depriving me of the most 
desirable thing in the world. Home Rule never became so precious 
as when the wicked Orangemen said that Ireland should not have it. 

The origin and growth of the Sinn Fein policy will be dealt with in- 
& separate chapter. In 1913 it numbered very few adherents ; but 
they saw their chance now, and took full advantage of it. They 
counted upon the martial ardour of young Ireland, always spoiling 
for a fight ; upon the natural and growing irritation of the South 
at the postponement of Home Rule; upon the success of the 
Carsonite revolt ; and upon the ease and impunity with which that 
success had been achieved. They foresaw that a physical force 
movement would make a strong appeal to the youth of the country 
who had never given much support to the constitutional policy. 
Their forecast proved to be correct ; but the success was due not to 
any strategy on their part, but to events which they could neither 
foretell nor influence. : 

The project to establish the Irish Volunteers was initiated at a 
meeting held in Wynn's Hotel, Dublin, in October, 1913, at which 
there were present John McNeill, a Professor in the National Univer- 
sity; O’Rahilly, son of a very wealthy publican of Ballylongford 
in the County of Kerry, who at this time commenced to style him- 
self The O’Rahilly ; and some thirty others. Several other® meet- 
ings followed at the same place, the constitutibn of the body was 
discussed and agreed upon, and a committee appointed. 

At these meetings and upon the committee there were really two 
very distinct groups—the constitutional Nationalist group, whose 
sole object was to ginger up the British Government and to make an 
impression upon British public opinion; the remainder of a more 
extreme type, comprising varying elements—from the mild Sinn 
Feiner to the out-and-out .R.B. man. These were out to take ad- 
vantage of the time and to play the hand accordirig as the cards 
favoured them. The description of the committee by Colonel 
Moore, who afterwards became Inspector-General of the volunteers, 


is interesting and reliable : 
e 
“On my first entrance I found about twenty-five members present ; 
nearly all of them were young men, some merely boys of twenty, some 
seemingly less. None of them knew anything of military affairs, or 
e . 
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‘the division of battle more than a spinstef,’ Except Mr. John McNeill, 
Mr. Pearse and Mr. MacDonagh, I had never seen or heard of any of 
them before, and it took me two or three days to size them up and 
separate the groups. There were about two extremists and four or 
five young boys under their domination ; these latter were mild and 
quiet and by no means unreasonable. Five or six Sinn Feiners were 
in a distinct group ; they might be described as extreme Home Rulers 
at this time ; they did not approve of the methods of the Parliamentary 
party, but they wore not revolutionists ; they had a very cloudy idea 
of how they were going to attain their ends, but in the main they 
disliked Mr. Redmond and the Parliamentary party, which they 
distrusted ; thoy followed the opinions of Mr. Griffith, the editor of the 
Sinn Fein newspaper. Thore woro a few, like McNeill, Pearse, 
MacDonagh, Plunkett, and The O’Rahilly, who bolonged to no special 
political party ; they wero idealists. Tho romainder of the Committee 
were moderate men inclined to follow the Parliamentary party.” 


A circular calling a public meeting was issued in which “the 
purpose of the Irish Volunteers” was professed—‘ to secure and 
maintain the rights and liberties common to all the people of Ire- 
land.” 

A public meeting was held on March 25, 1913, in the Rotunda 
Rink, Dublin, and it is stated that the meeting was attended by 
13,000 people. 

The movement caught on. Voluntecrs presented themselves in 
abundance, drawn very largely from the shop-clerk class and artisans 
in the towns. It scarcely attracted the farmers’ sons or the farm 
hand at this stage ; they were brought in by the Anti-Conscription 
ery during the war. Drill halls were engaged, and drilling went on 
rapidly ; many of the officers were men of the Colonel Moore type, 
constitutionalists who had some army experience. 

Mr. John McNeill, who was probably the first man in the move- 
ment, was delighted with the turn things had taken in Ireland. 
In particular, he was prepared to enthrone Carson as the greatest 
Irishmaneof his day. In the Cork City Hall, December 1913, he 
said : ‘ 

“The action of the Ulster Volunteers, interpret it as they would, 
was the very essence of nationalism. They showed that whatever 
English parties may say, they are going to have their own way in their 
own country, and when thoso whom he was addressing came forward 
and ghowed that thoy too were going to have their own way, they would 
command the respect, not only of every English political party, but of 
the whole civilized world. The North began, the North held on, God 
bless the Northern land. And now,” said the speaker, ‘I ask you 
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to do as the young men of Galway did, Catholics and Nationalists alike, 
I ask you to give three cheers for Sir Edward Carson’s Volunteers,” 


To the same effect was a speech at Galway. But this was altogether 
too subtle for his audiences. After a couple of meetings had been 
broken up by # mob which had sense enough to resent these per- 
formances, cheers for Carson had no further place in the programme. 

Between the rocks of physical force and the shoals of partition 
the good ship “‘ The Irish party ” had to pass to make the harbour. 
The current was setting in towards the physical force danger ; 
the skipper had to give a turn of the helm to avoid it. 

Redmond tried to get control of the Volunteers. It is certain 
that he and his colleagucs had misgivings as to this step. Richard 
Hazleton, M.P., who was high in the councils of the Irish party, 
wrote, in December, 1913, a strong letter to the press advising people 
to have nothing to do with the new movement. The Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, controlled by Mr. Devlin, were openly or 
secretly obstructing it. But the step had to be taken; either Mr. 
Redmond had to control the Volunteers, or they would control 
him. He proposed that a Central Council should be appointed to 
direct the movement, consisting of three members to be appointed 
by the then Provisional Committee and three by Mr. Redmond, 
with Mr. McNcill as Chairman. Some informal negotiations took 
place in January, 1914. McNeill objected to the name of Dr. 
Michael Davitt, son of the Michael Davitt, who was nominated by 
Redmond as a momber of the Council; Redmond, on the other 
hand, objected to the name of Roger Casement. These negotia- 
tions broke down. In May, 1914, Redmond wrote a letter to the 
press in which, after setting forth that ninety per cent. of the 
Volunteers were of his following, he demanded that the Provisional 
Committee, the majority of whose members were hostile to the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, should be reconstituted on representa- 
tive lines, and suggested that twenty-five nominees of that party 
should be added to the committee. The committee, feeling that 
an open rupture would lead to their defeat, agreed to his terms, 


2 Mr. MeNeill’s attitude was typical of that of his followers. According 
to Mr, Richard McGhee, a Nationalist M.P., Dr. MacCartan, a prominent 
Sinn Feiner, told the people of New York that he had offered thes Ulster 
people his motor-car to help in the gun running at Larne; he also told a 
pressman in Philadelphia that the greatest leader the Irish people had at 
present was Sir Edward Carson.—Speech of Richard McGhee at Rouskey 
reported in Ulster Herald of December 5, 1914. 
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but obviously with great reluctance. The governing body was 
reconstituted accordingly. So matters stood in reference to the 
Volunteers at the outbreak of the war. 

Reference has already been made to the contempt that the 
Irish party poured upon the Ulster rebellion. This pose was main- 
tained to the last. Even Mr. Devlin in the House of Commons 
(March, 1914) called Carson a man on the make and declared that 
the preparations for civil war in Ulster were a “ masquerade and a 
sham.” The Liberal party, probably influenced by their Irish 
allies, for some time affected the same attitude. 

The Government was repeatedly challenged to take the opinion 
of the electorate of the United Kingdom, either by a referendum 
or by a General Election. The Unionists charged them with trying 
to smuggle through, with the aid of the Parliament Act, a measure 
of which the country had never really approved at all, though it 
had returned to power a party which favoured it. The answer 
was that at the last General Election Irish Home Rule had been 
one of the planks of the Liberal platform. The Government, in 
turn, challenged Mr, Bonar Law as to whether he, who had counten- 
anced and encouraged and taken an active part in the Ulster revolt, 
would accept the verdict of the country upon the question. He 
said he would. In the debate on Bonar Law’s vote of censure ~ 
moved on March 19, 1914, the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, asked if 
he proposed a referendum of the United Kingdom, did the Unionist 
leaders hold that this would carry with it authority to coerce 
Ulster ? Mr. Bonar Law indicated assent. And would Ulster accept 
the decision? Sir Edward Carson offered to answer if it were a 
“ firm offer.” 

The challenge to a referendum or a General Election was rejected. 
Perhaps it was as well. If the referendum or General Election had 
taken place and had resulted in an endorsement of the Unionist 
policy, Mf. Redmond, at the beginning of the war, would not have 
been in @ position to take up the position of pledging Ireland to 
support the war. As it was, the fact that Home Rule, with infinite 
difficulty, was making its way through Parliament was a great asset 
to him in rallying Ireland to the help of the Allies. 

At the same time, in pushing on the Bill, the Government were 
playing with fire. No rational person can doubt, at this stage, 
the reality of the Ulster movement. It was the expression of real 
alarm, real attachment to existing institutions on the partéf a con- 
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siderable section, and that not the least dogged section of the 
community. In my opinion, had nothing intervened, and had the 
Bill become an operative measure, civil war would have resulted. 
The adoption of a formula and constant repetition by large masses 
of people creates a certain frame of mind. On its first adoption, 
the formula may be believed in but faintly, if believed at all. Faith 
in it grows with its constant use; the herd idea becomes a fixed 
idea ; the herd will becomes inflexible. If, contrary to my opinion, 
“we will not have Home Rule ” had ever been bluff, it had passed 
out of the region of bluff long since. 

It is inconceivable that all the people of North-east Ulster would 
have foresworn themselves and submitted. The analogy of the 
threats in reference to Church disestablishment is idle. Presbyterians 
were opposed to the Church establishment, whose adherents were 
the Protestants of the South and a small minority in the North. 
It was said by the Nationalists that nothing would happen if Home 
Rule were passed ; that traffic and business would go on as usual ; 
that the provisional Government would be a government without 
taxing powers ; that it would soon fall by its own weight ; that if 
it seized the Post Office, to cut the wires would isolate Ulster and 
ruin its trade; that Ulster would not fight because there was * 
nobody to fight with. All this seems to me to ignore important 
factors. Even if a Government could afford to stand by and ignore 
such a challenge to its authority, as the setting up of a Provisional 
Government and the seizure of Government buildings, what would 
happen if the trade of the City of Belfast became paralysed by 
hostile Government action? The Orange workman would lay the 
blame for his curtailed supplies at the door of his unfortunate 
neighbour, the Catholic workman. Bloodshed and Government 
armed intervention would have been inevitable. 

The first Government step towards coping with the Ulster 
movement was uncommonly like pouring petrol on a eonflagration. 
In March, 1914, troops were ordered to the North; and certain’ 
movements of warships were directed in the vicinity of Belfast 
Lough at the same time. 

There were two versions of the object and motives of these com- 
bined movements. The Ulster version, or Morning Post version, 
was that this was a diabolical Government plot; that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had told the officers of the Curragh—a great 
military encampment thirty miles west of Dublin—that they were 
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to “march upon Ulster,” that “battles” and the “ enemy ” 
were spoken of ; that the intention was to blockade Ulater by land 
and sea, and to disarm and imprison the leaders. The Government 
denied all this; and said that they were advised that attempts 
might be made to seize the military stores in the North, that the 
garrisons were accordingly to be strengthened, and that the naval 
movements had no special significance beyond the fact that they 
were part of a general precautionary movement. 

What apparently had happened was that the Commander-in 
Chief had misunderstood the object and effect of his instructions. 
Be that as it may, a General Gough and other officers resigned. 

The affair had a curious dénouement. 

The War Office, and indeed the Cabinet, seem to have allowed 
themselves to be cross-examined by General Gough as to the limits 
of obedience due by officers or soldiers to their commanders. In 
reply 2 memorandum was sent on March 23, 1914, portion of which 
was seen by the Cabinet and portion of which was not ; the portion 
not seen by the Cabinet was in the following terms : 


‘His Majesty’s Government must rotain their right to use all the 
forces of the Crown in Ireland or elsewhere, to maintain law and order 
and to support tho civil power in the ordinary execution of its duty. 
But they havo no intention whatever of taking advantage of this right 
to crush political opposition to the policy or principles of the Home 
Rule Bill.” 


The Cabinet at once disclaimed responsibility for the portion 
quoted. Thereupon General French, Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces of the United Kingdom, Colonel Seely, the Minister of War, 
and General Ewart resigned. Colonel Seely took the responsibility 
for adding the offending paragraph, which apparently was seen and 
approved of by Morley. Mr. Asquith became Secretary of State for 
War. All the Generals withdrew their resignations, and the affair 
blew over. * But a nasty temper in the army over the Ulster ques- 
tion was disclosed. It was obvious that the “ coercion ” of Ulster 
was not an easy matter. * 

The Home Rule Bill passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons by 356 to 276; its third reading, on May 25, 1914, by 
351 to 274. 

In qvest of some formula that might assuage opposition, Asquith, 
on March 9, adumbrated an Amending Bill, under which, county 
by county, Ulster could vote out for a nerind nf eiy veara at tha 
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end of which period Ulster would become automatically subject to 
the Act. Carson at once said that Ulster would not think of it; 
he described it as a sentence of death with a stay of execution for 
six years. Mr. T. M. Healy, on the other hand, said that he 
would rather have no Home Rule Bill at all than the proposal, 
which he regarded as Finis Hiberniae; the exclusion would be 
permanent, the severance complete. 

The Bill was introduced in the House of Lords on June 23; the 
Lords amended it by excluding all Ulster without time limit; the 
conflict between the Houses was interrupted by the Buckingham 
Palace Conference on July 21. The Amending Bill itself was hung 
up by the war. 

A proclamation had been made in December, 1913, under one of 
the Customs Acts prohibiting the landing of arms coastwise; that 
is to say, from one part of the United Kingdom té another. The 
validity of the proclamation, which had been made in December, 
“was questioned in the Courts, but was upheld by the Irish King’s 
Bench Division. It need scarcely be pointed out that, apart from 
the proclamation, any acquisition of arms in pursuance of the 
treasonable conspiracy in Ulster was unlawful, and punishable 
under the Treason Felony Act. 

In spite of this, the Ulster rebels effected a very successful piece 
of gun running on the night of April 24-25. A small Norwegian 
steamer, named the Fanny, had brought over a large consignment 
of arms and ammunition from Hamburg. They were landed at 
Larne, on the coast of Antrim, about twenty miles from Belfast. 
It is said that 12,000 persons, one way or another, were engaged 
in the operation, which was skilfully planned and carried out. By 
this means 35,000 rifles were distributed all over Ulster. 

Mr. Asquith was furious and said that steps would be taken to 
enforce the law. Steps were taken to enforce the law. I know, 
officially, that an information against the ringleaders*returnable 
to the King’s Bench Division in Dublin was drafted, engrossed and 
ready to be served. 

A telegram from the Prime Minister stopped it. Mr. Redmond 
and the Irish Party had gone to him and besought him to take no 
proceedings. This important fact is proved by the evidence of 
Mr. Birrell before the Hardinge Commission in 1916; 7 also 
know it from another member of the Cabinet ; it is beyond all 
question. 
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One of Ireland’s grievances against England is that no steps 
were taken to punish the Ulster illegalities. Yet steps of a very 
drastic character were being taken; Ireland, through her repre- 
sentatives, stopped them. 

It does not follow that Redmond was wrong. If a prosecution 
had taken place, a General Election would have been precipitated ; 
and the result was highly uncertain. Redmond was perhaps right 
in waiting to seo if anything would turn up to save him from the 
nasty dilemma. 

The gun running at Larne had been highly successful. The 
Southern volunteers determined to emulate it. The events which 
took place on Sunday, July 26, 1914, gave a stimulus to the 
physical force movement in the South. 

A considerable quantity of arms and ammunition—2,500 rifles 
and 125,000 rounds—purchased in Hamburg, were put on board a 
sailing yacht which appeared off Howth. A large body of uni- 
formed volunteers were at hand to meet it; they took possession 
of the pier and proceeded to unload and take possession of the cargo. 
Carrying the arms thus secured, they proceeded in regular formation 
to march back to Dublin. On the way they encountered W. V. 
Harrel, the assistant commissioner of police, at the head of a large 
body of police, and attended by a regiment of the Scottish Bor- 
derers. There was 8 demand by Harrel for the handing up of the 
arms ; a refusal on the part of the volunteers. A conflict seemed 
inevitable, when some sagacious person suggested to the yolunteers 
to take leg bail in twos and threes across the country. While 
Harrel was engaged in talk, the volunteers stole away, and finally 
he was left without any casus belli in the shape of arms or men. 
He marched his forces back again, to the accompaniment of a jeering 
populace, numbering many women and small boys. On the way 
back the Scottish Borderers, under the command of their own officer, 
were marthing along the quays. Some stones were thrown at them. 
The officer gave a word of command to get ready to fire. Some of 
the soldiers misconstrued the command into an order to fire, and 
shots were discharged. Three persons, two men and a woman, 
were killed and thirty-two wounded. A number of the soldiers 
received injuries from the stone throwing. The whole incident 
was *nfortunate ; and there was a great blaze of indignation. It 
was emphasized that the Orange lawbreakers escaped with impunity; 


that the Trmeh vwalonteara were in danger of being shot down. 
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that the shooting of the unarmed mob was wanton and wicked. 

A commission to inquire into the affair was set up, and found 
against Harrel’s action from start to finish. Harrel, in consequence, 
resigned, as likewise did his chief, Sir John Ross of Bladens- 
burg. 

At no time has the finding of a judicial tribunal in Ireland been 
subjected to such severe criticism as the finding of the Bachelors 
Walk Commission.1 Jt was said by the Unionists that Mr. Harrel 
was shamelessly sacrificed for political reasons. 

With one of the conclusions arrived at by the Commission I find 
myself totally unable to agree. They found that the body of volun- 
teers were not “an unlawful assembly,” in the sense in which that 
term is known to lawyers—that is to say, an assembly of such a 
character that any peace officer is warranted in calling on it to dis- 
perse and if need be in dispersing it by force. I have always under- 
stood that an assembly which is prepared to carry out an unlawful 
design by force is an unlawful assembly. This assembly was carry- 
ing out an unlawful design, to wit, smuggling arms, and obviously 
prepared to use force if necessary. There were other grounds, as 
well, upon which, in my opinion, the volunteers on this occasion 
constituted an unlawful assembly. 

But I cannot agree that any injustice was done to Mr. Harrel, in 
the result. The Under Secretary for Ireland is, in the absence of 
the Chief Secretary, statutory head of the police. Hoe is also the 
main instrument for seeing that Government policy is carried out., 
The occasion was one of great importance. The Under Secretary 
was, to Mr. Harrel’s knowledge, at the Castle before Mr. Harrel set 
out with his police or called the military to his aid. The Under 
Secretary conveyed to Mr. Harrel a message requiring to see him. 
Mr. Harrel got the message in Kildare Street Club ; went up to the 
Castle to his own quarters—a couple of hundred yards away from 
where the Under Secretary sat awaiting him; and never went to 
take directions from or have the expected conference with the 
Under Secretary at all. His conduct in that respect seems to me 
wholly indefensible. &. 

The Bachelors Walk episode, as I have said, helped the extremists. 
It would have helped them more except for the war. Generous 


e 
1 Consisting of Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, as chairman, Mr. Justice (after- 
wards Chief Justice) Molony, and Mr. W. D. Andrews, formerly an Irish 
High Court Judge. 
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enthusiasm for Belgium swamped the evil memory. The Scottish 
Borderers, when leaving for the front, got a great ovation from the 
Dublin mob. 

From a period that dates back to a little before the Land 
Conference Mr. William O’Brien had turned over a new leaf. 
Strenuously and assiduously he had called for peace; peace with 
the North ; peace with the propertied men of the country, hitherto 
denounced by the political chiefs as pariahs in their own country. 
When the Ulster crisis became acute, he was all for “ conference, con- 
ciliation and consent.” He had the sense to see and the courage to 
face the realities of the Ulster question. He knew how idle it was 
for the South to persuade itself that there was no obstacle at 
all. : 

The creed was sound, but he was a somewhat strange apostle of 
it. I have laughed in this book many times at his vagaries; but 
he is @ sincere, honest, and brave man. If he counselled others 
to break the law, he broke it himself and took his punishment 
without flinching ; in the Balfour period he was as often in jail as » 
out of it. But his past was against him in the minds of those who - 
had suffered from his eccentricities during the agrarian troubles. 
He secured the adhesion of some landlords to his new policy ; but 
they were of the very moderate type who had little force either in 
British or Irish politics. 

Mr. O’Brien’s ideas of compromise would allow the North-east 
almost any terms it liked within the ambit of an All Ireland Con- 
stitution ; but partition out and out was out of the question. With 
the object of countering any partition proposals, he held an All 
for Ireland Conference on March 14, at Cork. The All for Ireland 
League, which, formed in August, 1913, had suggested a conference 
to be called by the King to settle the question now became definitely 
Anti-Partitionist. Mr. T. M. Healy gave his adhesion to it. The 
attacks of this combination did much to weaken the Constitution- 
alists and to strengthen the forces that were gathering for the 
rebellion. 

The King called a conference of the contending parties. It 
was held at Buckingham Palace on July 21, and sat until the 24th. 
It consisted of the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith), and the Chancellor 
of the ¥xchequer (Mr. Lloyd George), representing the Government ; 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, representing the English 
Unionists > “Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, representing the Irish 
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Nationalists; Sir Edward Carson and Mr. James Craig, repre- 
senting Ulster. 

No agreement was arrived at. The bone of contention was 
whether the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh should or should 
not be excluded, 
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Treland is now at the parting-of the ways. The choice must 
soon be made as to what part she will take in the Great War. Let 
us pause to consider her position and prospects in August, 1914. 

The census of Ireland taken in 1911 gives the population at 
4,300,219 divided according to religion as follows: Catholics, 
3,242,670 ; Protestant Episcopalians, 576,611; Presbyterians, 
440,525; Methodists, 62,382; Jews, 5,148; other persuasions, 
60,504 ; undetermined, 2,379. No census has since been gaken, 
but the Irish Registrar-General informed me that in 1921 it was 
his opinion that the population approximated to 5,000,000. 

The population of Dublin, which was 172,000 in 1800 was 304,802 
in 1911 ; that of Cork had increased from 70,000 in 1800 to 76,673 
in 1911; that of Belfast from 25,000 to 386,000.. 

But the growth of the capital city is by no means to be measured 
by the figures quoted. The well-populated suburban districta, 
thickly studded with residences of the comfortable villa order, 
hate practically come into existence since the Union. From 
Dublin to Eingstown, for example—a distance of six miles—there 
is an almost continuous line of buildings, few of which were in 
being in 1800. Kingstown was a dowdy fishing village in 1800; 
it is now a fine town. 

Treland’s position in the British Legislature has been already 
explained. There were 103 members in the British Parliament 
of 191@ all told. England, Scotland and Wales had 667 repre- 
sentatives. In 1911 the populations of Ireland and Britain respect- 
ively were 4,390,219 and 40,831,396 ; the net yields from taxation 
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were in 1914 £11,134,500, or £2 10s. per head of the Irish population ; 
and £183,800,500, or £4 8s. 3d. per head of the British population. 

Reference has already been made to the great land code and to 
the other principal post-Union statutes affecting Ireland exclusively. 
This chapter will contain some supplementary observations on the 
effects of these statutes. 

Besides the statutes passed for Ireland exclusively, the Irish 
people had the benefit of the vast body of beneficial legislation 
passed for the United Kingdom—such as Old Age Pensions, the 
Employer and Workman code, the Public Health code, the code 
relating to children, the Factory code, the Food and Drugs code 
and so on. Irish affairs had absorbed a very great proportion of 
the British Parliament, probably twenty times as much as those 
of Scotland. 

The nerve centre of Irish administration was Dublin Castle. The 
nominal head of the executive was the Lord Lieutenant, but the 
real head in recent times was the Chief Secretary, a British Member 
of Parliament, who usually had a seat in the British Cabinet. The 
Chief Secretary had an Under Secretary, frequently an Irishman. 

The machine was an efficient machine. It controlled the Dublin 
police, the Royal Irish Constabulary, and in a general way all the 
adminigtrative departments of the country. But nobody believed in 
Dublin Castle. Lord Dunraven criticized it because it had too many 
departments—the twenty-six county Free State has more. The un- 
educated peasant of the West thought of it as a sort of dungeon, 
where formerly the British had blood sacrifices ; he was not wholly 
convinced that they did not continue the unsavoury practices yet. 

Trish administration was really run by Irishmen. No doubt, the 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Sécretary, owing to the refusal by the 
Trish representatives to have these offices occupied by Irishmen, 
were British, But nearly all the other positions were held by Irish- 
men. There were a few Scotchmen in the Departmert of Agri- 
culture, able, experienced, efficient, deeply attached to the country 
of their adoption. 

Most of the heads of Departments were Anglo-Irish Protestants. 
The Catholics maintained that this was because there was dis- 
crimination against them. The Protestants attributed it to the 
fact that there were few Catholics of requisite education and ex- 
perience to choose from. As far as my observation goes, there 
was no discrimination and certainly no conscious discrimination 
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against Catholics in Government circles, It always struck me that 
Trish, Chief Secretaries were, like everybody else, anxious for a 
smooth term of office, which could be best secured by throwing 
sops to the majority. At any rate, if a Conservative Government 
was Protestant in its leanings, unquestionably a Liberal Goverri- 
ment was the other way ; each side had its innings. It cannot be 
forgotten that there were scarcely any Catholic landed gentry, 
few really big business Catholics, that the formation of an 
upper middle class takes time, that University Education had been 
thrown open to the majority at a very recent date, and that the 
British Civil Service abroad absorbed some of our best Catholic 
inteliect—men like Lord MacDonnell and Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 
Mr. Birrell appointed a Catholic Lord Chancellor and a Catholio 
Solicitor-General each at the very eatly age of forty-two, and 
neither could be said to have been in the very first flight at the 
Bar. We had about 50 per cent. of the judgeships, which is a 
greater proportion than exists to-day in the Free State. 

Since 1898 all local government was in the hands of the people. 
The fiscal business of each county was conducted by a county 
council, with its subordinate bodies, the urban district councils 
and the rural district councils. The great volume of patronage 
- in the hands of these bodies went to Catholics. The action of these - 
bodies varied from a reasonable honesty and efficiency to gross 
corruption and marked inefficiency. The Free State has abolished 
the Corporations of Dublin and Cork and are, as I write, medi- 
tating the abolition of that of Limerick. Paid commissioners are 
put in the place of the degraded bodies. The Free State are abolish- 
ing the Rural District Councils altogether. Ireland is being ruled 
from Merrion Street with a just and stern appreciation of the 
real facts of the country. 

There had been, in effect, a social revolution. The cringing of 
Catholic ta Protestant had disappeared. University Education 
and Intermediate Education had effected great changes. The 
country-side was filled with Catholic professional men and Catholic 
officials where Protestant professional men and Protestant officials 
had at one time held sway. Catholic business men, in Cork and 
Waterford especially, were pushing their way ahead. The levelling 
up pracess was not quite complete, but it was nearing completion. 
The ascendancy was every day growing less and leas. Such of 
“4 on mamatmad awad ttle tfanvihine toa distribution of vatronarge * 
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and taking Ireland as a whole, high and low, so far as patronage 
was concerned, the Catholics had the beat of it. 

The Irish judicial system, framed upon British lines, was ad- 
mirable, and in essentials has been retained by the Free State. 

Courts of summary jurisdiction for the trial of small criminal 
cases were presided over by a stipendiary magistrate styled a 
Resident Magistrate, paid about £600 to £800 & year, assisted by 
unpaid justices of the peace. The unpaid justices were in the 
majority, and mostly of the “ popular” type. The experiment 
of associating the people with the execution of the laws was due 
to Michael Davitt.1 It was only a partial success. In many 
parts of Ireland, the South and West especially, the justice of the 
peace, who was usually of the shopkeeping class, was a poor dis- 
penser of justice; slack, amenable to influence, and sometimes 
even to actual corruption. The Free State has abolished, so far 
as judicial functions are concerned, the unpaid magistracy alto- 
gether. In this and in many other instances it has given proof. 
that, in the opinion of those who are most competent to judge, 
the very liberal institutions of Britain are unsuited to the conditions 
of @ more backward people. : 

The magistrates also had a jurisdiction in money claims up to, 
£2, and in the preliminary investigation of the serious cases of 
crime, preparatory to trial at Assizes or Quarter Sessions, 

Next in order came the County Court. The County Court Judge, 
whose salary was £1,400, assisted by the paid and unpaid magistrates 
- formed the Court of Quarter Sessions. This Court had jurisdiction to 
try, with a jury, all but the most serious criminal casos. Tt also had 
the power to grant licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor. This 
power was abused to such an extent asto constitute a grave scandal ; 
and in 1902 an Act was passed prohibiting the issue of new licences, 

The County Court Judge, sitting alone, had jurisdiction to try 
civil Common Law cases up to £50 and certain small Chan@ry and 
Probate cases as well. One feature of the old system was essentially 
Trish, and had no counterpart in England. There was an appeal 
from the County Court Judge to the High Court Judge who was 
going judge of assize, The Poorest peasant who thought himself 
aggrieved by a decision affecting his rights could thus, in his own 
county, have a cheap decision upon the matter in dispute from the 
best legal talent the country produced. 

1In 1892, these magistrates were at first called “ Davitt's Magistrates,” 
eVOL. If, P 


* 
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The County Court Judge had also jurisdiction to try valuation 
and income tax appeals. He was not unfavourable to the subject 
as against the Crown. His appointment he originally hailed as a 
gift from Heaven. Subsequent reflection on his own merits con- 
vinced him that he was thrown away in a subordinate judgeship. 
Mild anarchists are frequently the product of a real or fancied dis- 
proportion between merits and achievement. 

There was a High Court and a Court of Appeal from the High 
Court. The judges were—Lord Chancellor (£6,000 a year); Lord 
Chief Justice (£5,000) ; two Lords Justices of Appeal (£4,000 each) ; 
puisne judges (£3,500 a year each).1 An appeal lay in most cases 
from the Court of Appeal to the House of Lords. 

Criminal cases were tried before a High Court Judge and a jury ; 
in Dublin at Green Street, in the provinces (including Belfast) by 
the High Court Judges going assize. Assizes were held in March 
and July of each year, supplemented by winter assizes when 
necessary. Civil cases were heard before a judge with or withouta 
jury, mostly in Dublin, though the Common Law action could be and 
frequently was heard in the county town of the county where the 
cause of action arose, by the judge of assize, with or without a jury. 

There was no Court of Criminal Appeal, because, when that 
institution was being established in England, the Irish members of 
Parliament objected to it. For the same reason, the provisions of 
the Criminal Evidence Act 1898, whereby an accused person or his 
or her spouse could be examined in criminal cases were not extended 
to Ireland. The Free State has established a Court of Criminal 
Appeal and has enabled the accused and his or her spouse to testify. 

Owing to the Land Purchase Acts and Land Registration Acts, 

 primogeniture had been practically abolished in Ireland before the 
Free State came into bging. 

The yield of taxation from Ireland in 1914 was less, to the amount 
of £2,00€,000 or thereabouts than the cost of the Irish establishment. 
Treland was being run at a loss. 

The principles of taxation (with some almost negligible exemptions 
in favour of Ireland) were the same in Britain and Ireland,—the 
same Income Tax, Super-tax, Customs and Excise duties, Death 
duties and sc\on. Evasion of Income Tax, however, was practised 
on’ more wholesale scale than in Great Britain. Evasion was not 


1 There is no Lord Chancellor in the Free State. The Chief Justica has 
£4.000 a vear: appeal iudges. £3.000: the puisne indges £2.500. 
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only not wrong, it was praiseworthy—had not a Financial Relations 
Commission found that Ireland was overtaxed ? The principles 
of Income Tax favoured an agricultural country. The matter is too 
long to explain, but agriculturists were treated with exceptional 
Ieniency in both countries. Ireland had a great benefit from this, 
a8 well as from the fact that no revaluation of Irish agricultural land 
had taken place since 1852. There is a rich harvest in store for the 
Free State, in respect of a closer investigation of Income Tax 
assessment, and of revaluation of land. The authorities are, I 
believe, fully awake to the possibilities. Similar evasions went on 
with regard to the valuation of farms for estate duty purposes, 
though in recent years not to the same extent. All the time that 
Ireland was groaning over the financial relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland, she was in reality the least taxed country in Europe 
having regard to the services she enjoyed. 

The records of the material condition of the country during the 
quarter of a century that preceded the Great War show a progress 
that bas rarely been equalled in the history of a mainly agricultural 
country, for the like period. 

No country, indeed, had such opportunities. The best market 
in the world was at her door.t “ Comparing the periods 1895-1899 
and 1913, the average increase in yield per acre . . . was no less 
than 26 per cent. and the additional money value to the country at 
the prices then prevailing might be placed as £15,000,000 a year,’”” 
was the evidence given by Mr. T. P, Gill, ex-Nationalist M.P., 
secretary to the Irish Department of Agriculture, before the Free 
State Commission set up in 1923 to investigate and report on agri- 
cultural conditions. The improvement went back to long before 
the date indicated by Mr. Gill. Bonn, writing in 1906, shows that 
even then the Irish yield per acre, “thanks to the extraordinary 
fruitfulnesa of the soil,” was greater than the English, the potato 
crop, most curiously, being a remarkable exception.? Aecording 

+ Up to 1921 Irish and British agricultural interests were so strong in the 
British Parliament that severe restrictions were enforced on the landing in 
Great Britain of Canadian cattle. These restrictions were originally imposed 
because of diseased cattle having found their way over, but all danger had 
long since disappeared. It was an indirect subsidy to the Irish and British 
cattle-raising trade, and to some extent still survives, 

* Bonn’s Modern Ireland, Pp. 35. Ratio of production per acre :—-Wheat: 
England, 30 ; Ireland, 32. Oats: England 40 ; Ireland, 44. Barley ; Engl@hd, 
32; Ireland, 38. Hay from permanent pasture: England, 22cwt.; Ireland, 46. 


Potatoes: England, 5°96 tons; Ireland, 3°87. The potato figure suggesta 
the: Gdtitwerntion. tredPaice nc of 4h oe a ee init =] 
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to the report issued by the Department of Agriculture, imports 
had increased from £55,000,000 in 1904 to £74,000,000 in 1913, 
and the exports in the same period from £49,000,000 to £73,000,000. 
The increase had the satisfactory aspect of being both constant 
and gradual. War conditions created a boom; imports in 1920 
were £203,000,000; exports, £204,000,000.1 

The same tables classify*the exports and imports. The results 
are very striking, showing what a large amount of manufactured 
goods Ireland exports, and what a large amount of food stuffs and 
agricultural products she imports. Taking the average of the years 
1909-1913, Ireland imported, per annum, in manufactured goods, 
£33,000,000 and exported £26,000,000; she imported, in farm 
produce, food and drink, £24,000,000, exported £35,000,000. In 
1920, Ireland imported, in manufactured goods, £110,000,000, and 
exported £90,000,000. In the same year, the imports of farm 
produce, food and drink was £64,000,000 ; exports £108,000,000. 

Ireland was making money fast, while her stock on the land, 
according to Mr. Gill, had increased both in number and quality ; 
he puts the money value increase at £20,000,000. The figures are 
staggering in view of the former complaints of the rental of 
£10,000,000 or thereabouts. Ireland was probably the richest 
agricultural country in the world in proportion to its population, 

In 1920 the deposits in Irish banks were over £250,000,000. The 
moneys invested abroad were at least £250,000,000.* 

No country in the world has ever had such advantages from 
beneficial legislation as Ireland had for a period of over thirty ‘years 
prior to the War. The Land Act of 1881 had given the tenants 
security of tenure and tho right to have a fair rent fixed. The 
Land Purchase Acts had practically abolished landlordism altogether. 
Estates the purchase money of which was £124 millions had been 
sold or were going through the courts, leaving an estimated residue 
of £72 mnfillions to be sold.* 
valued the live stock in Ireland at from £42,000,000 to £71,000,000 ; his 
translator, Mr. Rolleston, says £71,000,000 is correct ; the horses at £12,500,000 
(Bonn, p. 84). The Recess Committee in 1896 valued crops and live stock at 
£112 millions. 

2 But of course the value of the £ had materially altered. 

® According to a statement issued on December 1, 1924, the twenty-six 
counties of the Free State received annually £8,500,000, the interest of 
invéstments in England and elsewhere. The six counties of northern Treland 
must have had at least £6,000,000 annually from the same source. 

® The figures are taken from a monograph by the Right Hon. W. F, Bailey, 
which gives the figures up to 1916. 
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I have already mentioned, but have, for the purpose of con- 
venience, deferred the consideration of the working of the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland. That Board was established by the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891, and its funds and powers were increased 
by several subsequent statutes. It had to solve, as best it could, 
the problem created by the teaching of generations of Irish publicists, 
the problem of the “ congested districts.:’ A “ congested district ” 
does not, for the purpose of these statutes, mean an over-populated 
district ; it means a district which contains a certain percentage 
of “‘ uneconomic holdings,” that is, holdings so small and poor that 
a decent living cannot be made out of them. The fulminations of 
O’Connell against the statutory prohibitions of subletting and sub- 
division, and those of the Church and the politicians against emi- 
gration have provided Ireland with a real economic grievance which, 
in spite of some efforts of the British Parliament to remedy, will 
prove the most difficult of the problems demanding a solution at 
the hands of the Government of the Free State. 

Tf a line is drawn from the north-east corner of Donegal to the 
town of Tralee in Kerry, it will, roughly, cut off the congested 
districts to the west. They comprise Donegal, Connaught, part of 
Clare, part of Kerry. Various powers were conferred on the Board, 
the most important of which was that of purchasing estates, 
building on them, improving them generally, and giving increments 
of land to the owners of minute holdings. The Board was essentially 
an Irish Board. Its thirtieth report, which is before me as I write, 
is signed by all its members, ten Irishmen, including the two 
Catholic Bishops of Donegal and Kerry. 

The report speaks of the enormous difficulties of the Board: 
“the terrorism exercised by landless sons of tenants and other 
persons ineligible ;” “ the objection to receive migrantsanywhere,”— 
the people “ will not permit any of the lands to be occupied by 
strangers ;” “the term stranger is sometimes applied te persons 
who live within a few miles from the land, and sometimes to persons 
from an adjoining parish ;” “ migration has become extremely 
and increasingly difficult.” The curse of the “ Land for the People ” 
shibboleth has come home to roost. Moreover, the Board have 
experienced the greatest difficulty in arranging to migrate occupiers 
of anything save the most wretched holdings. “It has bean a 
disappointment to us to find that few occupiers of holdings of a 
Poor Law valuation of, say, £12 and upwards were or are willing 
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to migrate.” It seems as if Frank Hugh O’Donnell’s cynical fore- 
cast was not very far from the truth. ‘“ The Western peasantry 
will not move, and they cannot be moved, and there is nowhere 
to move them to.” } 

The report makes a bitter complaint that the migrants ‘euild 
scarcely lift a finger to improve their condition. They would not 
put up buildings, even though, in pre-war time, they could have a 
free grant of from £50 to £70 to help them to do so, increased to 
£140 during the war. 

Having regard to these difficulties, the Board’s work is a fine 
achievement. Up to 1914, they had purchased, for the purpose of 
re-arrangement and re-sale to the tenants, estates on which were 
68,264 tenants, with an acreage of 2,581,157 acres at a cost of £10 
millions. They had, in addition, spent £2,244,246 on improvementa, 
building, drainage, fencing, etc. 

They also exercised their statutory powers of engaging in other 
fields of activity—itinerant instruction ; importation of strains of 
poultry and stock; loans to fishermen; erection of piers, ships, 
and other facilities for the fishing industry ; establishment of cottage 
industries. If their work did not transform the country, it was not 
because of want of power, want of funds or want of zeal, but because 
the peasantry were too ignorant, too prejudiced, too much agitated 
by agitators, and too indolent to co-operate in the Board’s efférts. 
Lord Dudley, during his Viceroyalty, said that “the Congested 
Districts Board has tried for twenty years to develop industries and 
has failed.” ? 

The problem of the small holder had been solving itself. The 
following table shows his gradual elimination and the growth of 
farms of reasonable size. 7 





Above 1 and not exceed- | Above 5 and not exceed- 
ing 5 acres. 15 acres. 





184! arg WY. wes Be 310,436 252,799 
1851 ee a Sar 88,083 191,854 
1871 a eee 74,809 171,383 
1891 pa ae eer 63,464 156,661 
1901 Bete, ates Me 62,855 164,418 
191¢ G> Sis ste Ms 45 50,355 129,706 





1 
20’Donnell, I, 386, 2 O'Donnell, I, 387. 
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1911: 
~ anes Area mae te 
Classification of umber crops aM As ploughe 
Goldings | gota, | TOM ATO | pasturetes | rioushoa | Sok 
mountain). (4). 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) 
acres, acres. acres. % 
Above 1 and not exceed- 
ing 5 acres . 50,355 179,362 168,657 50,800] 30-1 
Above 5 and not exceed- 
16 acres . . . - | 129,706! 1,390,393 | 1,235,647) 305,651} 24-7 
Above 16 and not exceed- 
ing 30 acres . 123,489 | 2,794,243 | 2,413,290} 504,799| 20-9, 
Total of holdings above i 
1 and not exceeding 
30 acres. se 303,550 | 4,363,998 | 3,817,594) 861,150} 22-6 
Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 50 acres. - . | 70,897| 2,844,811 | 2,406,108) 451,066] 18:7 
Above 50 and not exceed- 
100 acres. . . «| 57,276] 4,043,359 | 3,312,096) 520,464/ 16-0 
Above 100 and not 
exceeding 200 acres . | 23,094| 3,185,798 | 2,493,630] 299,016] 12-0 
Above 200 and not 
exceeding 500 acres . 8,537} 2,471,794 | 1,724,191] 125,324) 7-3 
Above 500 acres . . 2,112 | 2,038,456 851,207] 36,866) 4-3 
Total of holdings over : 
30 acres . . . « | 161,916] 14,584,218 | 10,788,132 | 1,441,736} 13-4 
Total of holdings over 1 Rr itg 
are 6 eee 465,466 | 18,948,216 | 14,605,726 | 2,302,886) 15-8 
Holdings not exceeding ts 
1 acre. see 98,059 55,859 62,834 39,952] 76-6 
Total all holdings . 563,525 19,004,075" 14,858,560 | 2,342,838} 16-0 
7 er = as aren a 








® The total area of Ireland was 20,371,125 acres. The balance (1,367,050 acres) 
waa made up of waste and unallotted land, water, roads, fences, town and building 


ground, eto, ? 


1 Fvidence of Mr. J. R. Campbell of the Department of Agriculture given before Free Btate 
Agricultural Commission of 1923. 


The great difficulty in a country where nobody is content to work 
for hire on another man’s land is that there is not land enougi?to go 
round. ‘There are something like twenty million acres of land in 
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the country, of which a large proportion must be left in grazing 
farms. Sir Horace Plunkett says ; 4 


‘The best expert agricultural opinion tells me that under present 
conditions a family cannot live in any decent standard of comfort— 
such as I hope to see prevail in Ireland—on less than thirty acres of Irish 
land, taking the bad land with the good.” 


This average would allow for something more than half a million 
farms, which is the present number. Any redistribution is always 
a matter of difficulty, and it is obvious that the 20 million Ireland 
of which Arthur Griffith spoke is a mere myth. On this point I 
again quote Sir Horace Plunkett : 


‘* Allowing an average of five members for each family, and allowing 
for a considerable number of Jandless labourers, it seems that the land 
at present directly supports about 2,500,000 persons—a view which, 
I may add, is fully borne out by the figures of the recent census; and 
it is hard to see how a population living by agriculture can be much 
increased beyond this number. Even if all the land in Ireland were 
available for re-distribution in equal shares, the higher standard of 
comfort to which it is essential that the condition of our people should 
be raised would forbid the existence of much more than half @ million 
peasant proprietors.” 2 


Mention has already been made of the Labourers (Ireland) Acts 
1883 to 1906, empowering Rural District Councils to provide 
suitable dwellings and allotments of land for agricultural labourers.3 
Fifty thousand cottages have been built, with allotments varying 
from half an acre to an acre, let to the labourer at from 8d. to about 
Is. 6d. a week. 

Over and above the 50,000 cottages, with land allotments, a 
great number of houses have been built, in urban areas, under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts. My native town of Wexford, 
which has always had an intelligent and enterprising Corporation, 
with competent officers, has been transformed by the substitution 
of hundreds of neat, well-built cottages for the dirty and insanitary 
hovels that offended the eye in my young days. The same 


1 Plunkett, Ireland in the New Century, p. 50, note. 

3 Ibid., p. 50. 

* The term “ agricultural labourer’ has a very wide meaning given to it 
by section 93 of the Irish Land Act 1903. It includes all agricultural work- 
men, whether casual or not, as well as “ any person, other than a domestic 
or menial servant, working for hire in a rural district, whose average wages do 
not exceed two'shillings and sixpence a day, and who is not in occupation of 
land exceeding one quarter of an acre,” 7 
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results are to be seen in many another urban area, If they aro 
not visible everywhere, it is because the souls of the local authorities 
were 80 full of patriotic feeling that they had no room left for the 
ordinary instincts of humanity and decency. Dublin Corporation 
has passed enough patriotic resolutions to paper the walls of every 
house in Ireland ; it has done less to remedy the slum problem— 
that is, less in proportion to the magnitude of that problem and the 
resources at its disposal—than any corporation in the two islands. 
In Ireland, good municipal work varies inversely with patriotic 
sunburstery. 

The figures quoted by Mr. Gill of the great increase in the pro- 
duction and money value of the agricultural products of the country 
must, of necessity, shake our faith in the existence of a landlord 
oppression that made improvement impossible. It was not, gener- 
ally speaking, the amount of rent that kept the Irish tenant down— 
though, in bad seasons, it was an important factor—it was the 
distrust, fear, dislike of his landlord and of “alien” landlordism. 
The tenant’s mind was diseased upon the subject. In that respect 
and to that extent, tho relation of landlord and tenant seems to 
me to resemble the relation of Ireland to England ; the link had to 
be broken before new and correct ideas could take shape. 

Land reform acted like oil on the stormy seas of agitation, and 
some distinguished Irishmen took advantage of the lull to improve 
the education of the Irish farmers. The work of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, founded in 1894, and its offshoots, 
cannot be too highly estimated. Education, of sorts, we had in 
Treland in plenty—the school sort that pumped in book knowledge, 
the press sort that taught the people the most vile trash. Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s schemes were the first real educational factors in Irish 
life, for they were the first that were character building. They 
taught the virtues of self-help, self-restraint, honesty, loyalty; 
They had, indirectly, another effect ; they were bringingsIrishmen, 
North and South, to know and value one another. 

Had there been no political obstacle to their success, these or- 
ganizations would have transformed the country ; as it was, they 
effected a great change in it. But the jaundiced eye of Mr. Dillon 
saw danger. The movement, in his estimation, was an insidious 
method of undermining the position of the Irish party am of 
breaching the Home Rule citadel. The whole history of the Plun- 
kett organization is that of a great movement, hampered by carping 
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and destructive criticlsm from the professional politicians and the 
press controlled by them. It was not until 1912 that the movement 
got a State grant. 

Side by side with the voluntary organizations worked the Govern- 
ment Department of Agriculture, established in 1900, owing its 
existence to the recommendations of the Plunkett Recess Committee. 
The Department formed a Council of Agriculture, consisting as 
to one-fourth, of members nominated by the Department, and as 
to three-fourths, of members selected by the County Councils. The 
friendly relations that mark the association of North and South 
on this Council were remarkable. The Technical Instruction 
Congress, meeting in Clonmel in June, 1924, re-elected as their Vice- 
President an Ulster Protestant, Mr. Price of Larne, and as their 
President Father Finlay, a well-known Jesuit, who has taken a 
leading part in the agricultural organization of the country. Out- 
side the regions of politics and religion, educated Irishmen can 
and always have been willing and eager to co-operate with one 
another for the common good. 

The main features of the Department’s work are fully described 
in the evidence of Mr. Gill before the Free State’s Agricultural 
Commission in 1923. He refers to: 


“The local itinerant instruction system, the intermediate forms of 
agricultural training, the higher training, the part of agricultural 
organization, transport, marketing, credit, live stock improvement, 
dead meat trade, supplementary employments, forestry, reclamation, 
and the rest.” Mr. Gill goes on to mention : 

(1) Higher technological oducation in agriculture, including horti- 
culture and forestry (a8 well as in applied chemistry and engineering). 

(2) The Glasnevin Agricultural College, @ higher school, preparatory 
to the College of Science, and for the training of the sons of larger 
farmers and of stewards, creamery managers, horticulturists, tillage 
demonstrators, etc. 

(3) Agyicultura] stations and schools in the provinces, 

(4) Training Colleges for Women (including instructresses) in rural 
domestic economy, dairying and poultry-keeping, etc., at the Munster 
Institute, Cork, and the Ulster Dairy School, Cookstown, co. Tyrone ; 
and residential and day schools of rural domestic economy, mostly in 
connection with convents, in several counties. 

(5) County schemes of itinerant instruction in agriculture, horti- 
culture, butter-making, bee-keeping for farmers’ labourers and their 
wives and daughters. 

(6) Winter agricultural schools or classes in each county. 

(7) Experiment and demonstration plots in every county. 
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(8) The School of Forestry of Avondale, co. Wicklow. 

(9) The Veterinary College for Ireland for the training of veterinary 
surgeons ; and the veterinary research laboratories in conjunction with 
the veterinary services of the Department. 


So far as State aid and voluntary service, freely and generously 
bestowed, are concerned, the Irish farmer had no reason to complain 
that his interests were neglected. Commissions from the United 
States and from Canada visited Ireland to observe the work that 
was being done; and paid generous tribute to the educational 
facilities and practical aid provided. The Canadian report speci- 
fically recommended to the Canadian Government the plan of the 
Irish Department. 

The table on next page classifies the population according to 
occupation, and also gives the figures for the Free State area 
and the Ulster area respectively, as settled by the Treaty of 
December, 1921.1 

The growth of the number of ministers of religion has been ex- 
traordinary since 1861. In that year, with a Catholic population 
of 4,505,000, Ireland had 5,955 priests, monks, and nuns ; in 1911, 
with a Catholic population of 3,243,000, it had 15,397 priests, monks 
and nuns. 

Irishmen do not realize the improvement that has taken place 
in*their country in the last century. It is nowise better illustrated 
than by a comparison of the Catholic places of worship then and 
now. Archbishop Kelly, giving evidence in 1825 before a House 
of Commons Committee said : 


“* The state of the chapels in the sub-diocese of Tuam is very wretched: 
There are about fifteen to eighteen slated chapels, and eight to ten are 
now in progress ; there are in all about 106 places for Catholic worship. 

With the exception of these I have mentioned, ali the othera 
are thatched chapels ; some of them wretched, none of them sufficiently 
spacious to contain the congregation, and in many instanceg the public 
prayers are celebrated in the open air, having no covering but the 
canopy of heaven. ... I have seen some of their edifices where the 
walls of the house were not above eight or ten feet high, twelve or fifteen 
feet in breadth, and forty or fifty feet in length,” 


Before the same Commission, Colonel Currey, agent to the Duke 
of Devonshire, speaking of the South of Ireland : 


1 The figures will require some adjustment as the result of the Boundary 
Commission, 
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Compiled from the County Books of the Census of Ireland, 1911. 
































IRELAND. Tews Free Strate. Norrueen [xEuann. 
CLAssEs, a 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
I Professional . 103,603 37,531| 141,134 84,859 29,348, 114,207) 18,744 8,183 26,927 
II Domestic . 25,831) 144,918; 170,749 20,605| 113,530/ 134,135 6,226 | 31,388 36,614 
III Commercial . 101,396 9,747| 121,143 68,805 5,465 74,270| 32,591 4,282 36,873 
Agriculture . ‘721,669 59,198) 780,867; 570,114 46,554| 616,668| 151,555, 12,644) 164,199 
V_ Industrial 434,699| 178,698| 613,397; 273,635 78,969| 352,604! 161,064 | 99,729 "260,793 
Indefinite and 

Non-productive | 804,850 1,768,079 | 2,572,929! 590,016 | 1,298,068 1,888,084| 214,834 | 470,011) 684 845 
Total 2,192,048 | 2,198,171 | 4,390,219 1,608,034 | 1,571,934 | 3,179,968 584,014 | 626,237 | 1,210,251 
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“In all the country parts, the chapels are very indifferent. I have 
geen some wretched places on the Duke’s property.... Very 
wretched chapels, so irregular in the line of their roof, that they looked 
like several cabins joined together and very insufficient for the members 
that attend them.” 


Ireland, even in country places, has now many splendid edifices 
for the celebration of Divine-worship, and I doubt if, from one end 
of the island to the other, an unbecoming building will be seen— 
certainly nothing resembling, in the remotest degree, the description 
I have quoted. I may add that the improvement so manifest in 
‘Church buildings is paralleled by that in ordinary habitations. 

The standard of living had risen. In certain respects, the Irish 
people have a superfine taste in food. Few Irishmen will look at 
margarine. During the war, the Irish Department prohibited the 
export of butter, at a time when it would fetch famine prices in 
England. People of the highest position in England had margarine 
on their tables, while our regal souls would not permit us to grow 
rich at their expense, put up with the substitute and lay by some- 
thing for the rainy day. ‘The poorer classes eat scarcely any cheese 
or fish. Irish Catholics being obliged to eat fish once a week have 
no relish for it that day or any other day. Cooking, if it ever existed, 
is a lost art in Ireland. Home-made bread is almost a thing of the 
past. The poorest peasant frequently buys the best bread, made 
from imported wheat and for the most part milled in England. 
Veet quantities of tea, and that of a very expensive kind, are con- 
sumed. Taken all round, the Irish farmer or peasant probably 
spends more on his food, and spends it less judiciously, than corre- 
aponding members of his class anywhere. 

The Irish people spent £14 millions in alcohol in 1903 ;} this 
was about the pre-war average. Later, when the prices rose, 
they spent £30 millions, of which £20 millions or thereabouts 
was, according to the 1924 estimate, attributable to the Free State. 
There are 15,000 licensed publicans in the Free State—one for every 
250 of the population, men, women, and children.? 

There was in 1914 and there still is and there will probably always 
be an unduly large proportion of poor persons in Dublin. The 
pleasant, lotus-eating valley of the Liffey attracts poor as well as 
rich. But, with the exception of Dublin and of the congested 


1 Plunkett, p. 33. 
* Speech of Mr. Kevin O’Higgi November 26, 1924. 
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districts of the West, the people are well fed, well clad and reasonably 
well housed. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked about the depressing conditions 
of Irish rural life, and even Sir Horace Plunkett shares this fallacy. 
He speaks of “‘ the strange phenomenon of a normally light-hearted 
peasantry marshalled on Sunday in male and female groups along 
the road, eyeing one another in dull wonderment across the for- 
bidden space through the long summer day.”1 But I can testify 
to having seen them dance together on Sunday evenings—in the 
County of Kerry, near Kenmare and in the Dingle peninsula for 
example. When a lad in the county of Wexford, I have walked 
with the country rustics a couple of miles to Mass and back on 
Sundays, and listened to the badinage that went on between the 
men‘and women that tramped at my side. In the same county 
and in other counties there used to be cricket matches in many 
places. The farmers and their sons and the labourers used to take 
part until Archbishop Croke and the Gaelic Athletic Association 
informed the world that cricket was a game that no decent Irishman 
should play. Handball and football, hurling and bowls were 
played very generally, even before the Gaelic Athletic Association 
planted football or hurling club in almost every parish in Ireland. 
“Card schools” where the people used to meet to play “ nap” 
or “twenty-five” were quite common. And these were played on 
Sundays and on the numerous Catholic holidays as well. A dull 
time! The English yokel—certainly the Scotch—can hardly 
sneeze on Sunday. 

Education, in all its branches in Catholic Ireland, is, for all 
practical purposes, clerically controlled. The system hes its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. 

The position as to primary education has been explained in 
Vol. I at p. 219. 

As longeas there was no considerable Catholic middle class in 
Treland, the question of intermediate education was of no great 
importance. The upper or upper middle classes had their children 
educated by tutors or at schools in England or abroad. The 
rest of the community either did without intermediate education or 
got it as best they could at small private schools dotted here and 
there «all over the country. 

The growth of the Catholic middle classes, however, led to the 


1 Plunkett, pp. 116, 119. 
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development of intermediate education in a direction which has 
practically extinguished the private school altogether. The inter- 
mediate education of the country, so far as Catholics are concerned, 
is carried on in (1) the diocesan seminary; (2) the college or 
seminary kept by the various religious orders; (3) the Christian 
Brothers’ schools. The diocesan seminary, which is under the 
control of the bishop of the diocese, ia primarily intended for the 
intermediate education of boys intended for the priesthood ; its 
boarded pupils are composed exclusively of that class; but it is 
sometimes attended by day pupils. So far as the education of 
students intended for lay pursuits is concerned, the influence of 
the diocesan seminary tends to grow less and less; in some 
places the institution is now expressly reserved for its primary 
purpose. 

The college or seminary kept by various teaching orders caters for 

students intended for these orders, but also, upon a large and growing 
scale, for the lay student whom it receives as a boarder. The 
‘principal of such establishments in Ireland are: Clongowes Wood 
College, Co. Kildare, kept by the Jesuits; Blackrock College, near 
Dublin, kept by the Congregation of the Holy Ghost ; and Castle- 
knock College, near Dublin, kept by the Vincentians. 

This type of seminary, as well as the diocesan seminary, is con- 
troled by priests ; there is, practically speaking, no lay member of the 
teaching staff. For several reasons, one of which is that the priests 
receive little or no money remuneration, the education is very cheap. 
Before the war, the annual stipend in Clongowes Wood College, 
‘which was the dearest, was £50 a year ; in the diocesan seminaries 
it was as low as £30 a year. A few parents of the upper or upper 
middle classes send their boys to English Catholic schools such as 
Stoneyhurst or Downside or Ampleforth. 

The intermediate education of Catholic girls is conducted in 
convent schools, of which there are a great number ins Ireland. 
The teaching staff practically speaking consists almost exclusively of 
nuns, members of the community which keep the school. The 
education costs somewhat less than in the case of boys. 

It was probably never the intention of the founder of the Order of 
Christian Brothers to include intermediate education at all. The 
schools are day schools, are attended by the poorer classes, whopay 

‘a merely nominal sum for the education. The Brothers rely on 
subscriptions from the public to make up the deficit. 
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Non-Catholic intermediate schools are private schools, taught, for 
. the most part, by laymen. 

State aid has been afforded to intermediate education since 1878, 
under a scheme which provided very substantial money prizes for 
students, under eighteen years of age, who were successful at annual 
examinations held by the Board, and substantial result fees for the 
schools which presented students that passed a certain standard. 
In 1900 inspection of the schools was made obligatory. The State 
aid was a great stimulus to intermediate education, especially in the 
case of the establishments kept by the Christian Brothers. In 
1879, 3,218 boys and 736 girls competed at the examinations ; in 
1921, the numbers had risen to 7,299 boys and 5,120 girls. 

The standard of book knowledge, at any rate, among the 
middle and a section even of the lower classes was enormously 
raised. It was probably as high as that in secondary schools in 
England. : 

Whether a secondary education which gave a smattering of 
classics, modern languages, mathematics and science was best 
auited for the various classes who imbibed it—the sons of professional 
men, shopkeepers, farmers and artisans—has been often discussed, 
and the whole system has been subjected to severe criticism. 
Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick, said : ‘“ Nine-tenths of the pupils of 
the intermediate schools are lost. They are going to swell the ranks 
of the déclassés, without an education that is worth a button to them 
for any useful purpose.” Sir Horace Plunkett expressed the same 
opinion—that it was “ calculated to turn our youth into a generation 
of second-rate clerks, with a distinct. distaste for any industrial or 
productive occupation in which such qualities as initiative, self- 
reliance or judgment were called for.” 3 

The New Ireland Review of December, 1901, a Catholic periodical, 
spoke thus of convent education: “ At the same time nuns are 
-unfortunetely inclined to lose sight of the plain practical issues of life 
on which so much depends for good and evil;” the pupils “are 
reared too softly and foolishly for the life before them ” and “a 
dreadfully high proportion of idle, useless girls” are turned out by 
convents, Yet the nuns, I may remark, are intensely interested in 
political issues. Those of Thurles made a presentation to Mr. 
Gladstone ; in later years Father O’Flanagan told nie that, as a 
result of a tour of inspection he had been making into the teaching 


1 Evidence before the University Commission. 2 Plunkett, p. 129. 
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of Irish in the South, he had come to the conclusion that the nuns 
venerated Michael Collins more than St. Patrick or St. Brigid. 
What a consoling state of affairs! 

Mr. Birrell said : 


“The present scheme as it oxists is repulsive. It is a system of 
eram, cram, cram divorced from teaching; a system which murders 
the intelligence of the people. The money now spent on intermediary 
education should be spent on improving the character of the schools, 
upon making them real educational and teaching places, and not in 
turning the little boys and girls of Ireland into money-making 
machines.” 


There is a great deal to be said for pulling up the whole system 
of Irish secondary education by the roots, and planting something 
else in its stead. But for a time, the Irish secondary Catholic 
schools filled a very useful function, though their utility, on the old 
lines, may now be spent. The question of education in any of its 
branches is very thorny and complex, and many interests and 
sections have to be consulted. It would have been impossible 
for any British Government to make a radical attempt at 
change. 

Trinity College, Dublin, still holds pride of place in the Irish 
University world. It has noble buildings, an adequate endowment, 
gregt traditions, and excellent staff. The results of the establish- 
ment of the National University, in which a number of the chairs are 
occupied by priests, have been, I think, somewhat disappointing, 
and it is somewhat remarkable that, since the establishment of the 
National University, more Catholics of position have sent their 
children to Trinity College than ever before. The explanation is, 
no doubt, partly to be found in the same itching for respectability 
that accounts for the drift Anglicanwards of so many English Non- 
conformists who have succeeded in life. It was wittily said of an 
eminently successful Irish Catholic that he would give qverything 
save his immortal soul to be a Protestant. But that is not the full 
explanation. There is, in Trinity College, as one might expect from 
an institution of its age, possessions, and opportunities, a real culture. 
In the National University the beginnings of culture may exist, but 
they have not strikingly manifested themselves up to the present. 
During the war the indisciplined and raw character of the students 
of the National University was apparent. There was an obvious 
class jealousy. A well-informed Catholic said to me: “A lot of 
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them seem to resent the possession by other students of a clean 
collar.” 1 

Something is wrong somewhere. The grotesque narrowness of 
those responsible for Irish University education expelled John Henry 
Newman. Later, I infer the same cause or its by-products sent Sir 
Bertram Windle, one of the great protagonists of Catholicism, to 
Canada, where he is doing magnificent work for religion and for 
education. It is, in my opinion, difficult to expect much from an 
institution one of whose most distinguished professors strongly 
opposed the playing of Rugby football by the students, on 
the ground that it was an English game, and several of whose 
staff seem to be far more interested in politics than in 
education. 

According to the census of 1911, the speakers of Irish were 
665,573 (13-3 per cent. of the population), of whom 16,873 could 
speak Irish only. But I imagine that the 565,578 contained a large 
proportion of people who knew, at best, but a few sentences in Irish 
and who gave themselves to the census enumerators as Trish speaking 
to further the pleasant and patriotic game of humbug. 

Two important facts stand out in Irish education. The one is 
that, so far as Catholic education is concerned it is, almost entirely, 
controlled or imparted by priests. If it has hitherto failed to turn 
out the proportion of able, progressive, earnest citizens that should 
beexpected, the blame must be either on the material or the moulder 
—the political condition of the country cannot be held responsible 
for everything. The other is, that the educational system, as far as 
it can, tends to keep Catholics and non-Catholics separate and apart, 
Each sect is confined in its own educational compound. 

The education of a human being is a many-sided process, including 
the formation of character, the imparting of learning, the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties. School life or University life is only a 
part, and perhaps only a minor part of it. It commences in the 
cradle, it goes on throughout life ; the mind and soul are receiving 
new impressions of one sort or another incessantly. , 

Many of the faults of the Irish character are easily traceable to the 
teaching of Irish politicians and publicists of all sorts, including the 
gentlemen of the press. The extraordinary vagaries of many of the 
politicians have been, by no means fully, but still adequately enough 


11 made inquiries, from five different boys, staunch Catholics brought up 
in a thoroughly democratic atmosphere, and they agreed as to this. 
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described. O’Connell was the worst offender, not only because 
he was, if degree may be marked out in such utter recklessness 
and unscrupulousness, the most reckless and unscrupulous, but 
also because he had the greatest influence ever wielded by a single 
Irishman. He has had scores of imitators who lacked, not the will, 
but the power, to be his equal. 

With rare exceptions, the popular press of Ireland has been one 
of the most baneful poisons of Irish life. It is enough to make the 
educated man a lunatic because it exists and to make the uneducated 
man a lunatic because he believes what he reads. How did that 
fearless Bishop, Dr. O’Dwyer, of Limerick, describe it ? 


“Take up our Catholic newspapers—papers that profess to support 
Catholic principles—thoy write things that are shocking to a man who 
understands Catholic principles, that are simply revolutionary, that 
are simply Socialistic, and which, if they were carried out to their 
logical conclusion, would simply turn society topsy turvey. The 
articles . . . aro written by uneducated Catholic men, and I think 
they are the most dangerous class the country was ever left to.” 


It is a strange thing to say, but I cannot call to mind ever having 
read, in the popular press, a single appeal to the higher instincts of 
Irishmen. I can recall thousands of appeals to cupidity, hatred and 
passion. 

Some of the diocesan seminaries prepare the students for the 
priesthood. In the majority of cases, however, the student, after 
going through his secondary course, goes up to Maynooth, where 
he has to undergo a long—I think a seven years’—course. During 
this time, he is prepared for his University degree and as a rule is 
required to take it. Maynooth has about five hundred students in 
normal years. 

Bishop O’ Dwyer was caustic in his evidence before the University 
Commission in 1901 in reference to the education of priests in 
Maynooth. 


“These young priests *—that is the priests selected by the Bishop 
of the diocese to be teachers in the diocesan school, chosen as being 
“‘the best educated and cleverest ’*—‘‘ are clever men, but they come 
out of Maynooth absolutely deficient in all classical education, and in 
all scientific and mathematical education, and, above all, deficient in 
that undefinable thing that is not knowledge, but culture—something 
which you cannot put your hand on, a something which cultivages a 
sense of honour, and a right judgment with regard to the affaira of 
life.” 
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If that could be said of the green wood—of the élite of the May- 
nooth products—what of the dry—the rank and file ? 

Ié Bishop O’Dwyer wero alive to-day, I doubt if he would find 
much improvement ; even though a large proportion of the priests 
take out University degrees. Book knowledge is a mere drop 
in the ocean of the elements that go to make up the education 
of a cultured man. 

The volume must contain some attempt at appreciation of the 
Trish character, and the present chapter is appropriate for it. It 
is a repugnant task for any Irishman to undertake—and especially 
repugnant to one who, in the main, shares their feelings and 
aympathizes with their objects. 

The virtues of the Irishman he may fairly claim as his own. 
The greatest of them is that “lovely charity” of which W. E. 
Forster spoke so feelingly. It is universal. Fidelity to the home 
and to the marriage tie is almost universal. The standard of sex 
morality, in spite of the ravages of the Revolution, is extraordinarily 
high. If liberality, good nature, good temper, courage, loyalty to 
friends are the lowest and middle virtues, as Bacon calls them, yet 
they make greatly for happiness ; and Ireland possesses all of them. 
Because of them the city of Dublin is perhaps the most agreeable 
place of residence in the world. 

For Irish failings the political conditions must be held largely 
responsible. Thus, the national vanity to which reference has been 
made, may be ascribed in part to the political struggle and its 
inevitable propaganda. To the same source may be traced the 
intellectual roguery of the country, with its by-products of individual 
dishonesty and lying. Senator Douglas, a prominent Sinn Fein 
Senator, remarked in the Senate ! “ that when he was in the United 
States recently he found that the reputation of Irish traders for 
keeping contracts was just about as bad as it could possibly be.” 
Take the private opinion (if you can—real opinions are hard to 
come by) of any Irish trader which would he prefer to do business 
with—an English or Irish trader, and he will answer at once—an 
English trader. Mr. Kevin O'Higgins thus expressed himself at the 
Catholic Truth Society at its meeting in October, 1923: 


“They were not Catholic in the measure to be expected—an un- 
questionable mixture of feudalism and brigandage in one quarter, and 
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a deplorable amount of grabber and gombeen morality generally. It 
was time to be up and doing. If public men were church goers, excel- 
lent in private life, but had no political morality, how was the com- 
munity to fare?” 


What a king amongst the virtues is Truth ; what a royal offspring 
he has—love of justice, honesty, candour, moral courage, sincerity, 
loyalty—the qualities that make for good citizenship. Contrast 
them with the foul and viprous brood of Falsehood—dishonesty, 
cant, hypocrisy, distrust, suspicion, cunning, moral cowardice, 
treachery. The teaching of a love of truth has but little place 
in Ireland. The standard of public opinion upon the subject is 
exceedingly low. 

Omitting the word “ contributions ” as being not alone offensive 
but not according to the facts, I agree, broadly speaking, with the 
following passage from Nassau Scnior’s Journal relating to Ireland.1 


“The Anglican and Presbyterian ministers enforce the virtues which 
produce prosperity in the world: thrift, diligence, and carefulness, The 
Roman Catholic priest—an ascetic by his faith and still more by his 
profeasion—preaches contempt of worldly goods and worldly pleasures 
and dwells on the austerities, tho observances and the contributions 
which are to be rewarded by happiness hereafter.” 


Go to any country town. The non-Catholic has the best business 
contern. He is frequently a Methodist, works very hard, neither 
smokes nor drinks, and takes no interest in politics, betting or racing. 
The philosophy of the Catholic is much more agreeable and he does 
not particularly want to change it. Perhaps he is right. 

The Dublin intellectuals, when they are not engaged in self. 
worship, occupy themselves in swinging the thurible before the Irish 
peasant, whom they put upon a plane quite above that of ordinary 
humanity. In truth, the Irish peasant is like the peasant every- 
where else. He is a stern realist, very pleasant and very com- 
panionable as long as you are in the way to agree with Idm. But 
let his neighbour have a dispute with him over a right of way or a 
patch of bog, or over what a witty Southern solicitor called the 
suzerainty of a boreen,? and he will be as cruel as any man. The 
neighbour will be assisted to a better comprehension of the rights of 
the case by the aid of a spade or other convenient implement. In 
the West, where the peasant is most backward, he believes in faiwies, 
has many superstitions, and is a fatalist. 


+ Vol. II, p. 77. 7A narrow laneway. 
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The Irishman loves excitement, which finds its outlet in litiga- 
tion, betting and racing to an extent unparalleled anywhere else. 

There is a marked easy-goingness in the South of Ireland. It is 
probably the result of climate, for it is by no means confined to the 
Catholic population. It has been remarked by every independent 
observer, by many Catholic and intensely Irish observers ; it is 
denied only by the extreme Irish partizan. There is no apprecia- 
tion of the value of time. It is very common for a court of justice, 
timed to sit at eleven, to commence work at twenty minutes past - 
eleven. Appointments are scarcely ever punctually kept. Re- 
ligious services, which in towns are fairly punctual, are always late 
in country districts. The Journal of the Irish Department of 
Agriculture} thus refers to the listlessness of the people : 


“The aversion from doing more than the minimum to clean the 
land ; the want of pride in the performance of farm work and in the 
arrangements about the homestead ; the tendency to put off ploughing, 
sowing and harvesting till the last moment; the small value that is 
put upon time ; the want of recognition of the fact that the best and 
most productive manure that goes into the land is labour ; all these 
and other causes combine to make and to keep Irish farming back- 
ward,” 


Cardinal Logue said : 


“T believe that most of the emigration of the present day is not 
emigration from necessity. It is an artificial thing. And I think if 
our young people were prepared to work as hard here as they will be 
forced to work in the factories and mines and railway pits of America 
and in the slums of the cities of America, they would earn as much 
wages and would be more comfortable here at home.” * 


Sir Horace Plunkett speaks of : 


“ A striking absenco of self-reliance and moral courage; an entire 
lack of serious thought on public questions ; a listlessness and apathy 
in regard’ to economic improvement which amounts to a form of 
fatalism ; and, in backward districts, survival of superstition which 
saps all strength of will and purpose and all this too, amongat a people - 
singularly gifted by nature with good qualities of mind and heart.” i 


Wakes ‘and funerals are a great joy; the political funeral, an 
orgy. The practice of waking the corpse—that is, exposing it for 
three days before burial to the view of all who pay the household 


1 December, 1903, p. 198. 3 Freeman's Journal, September 25, 1905. 
3 Ireland in the New Century, p. 110. 
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the compliment of seeing it—is still very common, in spite of the 
attempts of the Catholic Church to stop it. The wake and the 
funeral are great social events, and pageants in a small way. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Irish people have flattered 
themselves into the belief that they are a nation of extraordinary 
ability. They have produced some first-rate men in every walk of 
life. The output of literature from persons born in Ireland has 
been extraordinary having regard to the population of the country. 
But if the question is to be considered on a racial basis, then we 
must review the situation. It will not do to speak of the landlords 
as an “alien garrison,” and in the same breath to claim George 
Bernard Shaw as Irish. It is as true to-day as it was at the Union 
or any other time to say that, racially, there are two—three if we 
count the Scottish element as a separate unit—races of people in the 
country, for there never has been any inter-marriage worth mention- 
ing. The races, of course, have acted and reacted upon one another 
in many respects, but, for all that, the strains of blood have been 
kept quite distinct. Treating the matter in that way, much dis- 
count must be taken off the Irish-Irish claim. There have been a 
fow Irish-Irish names in literature—Thomas Moore, George Moore, 
James Joyce, leap to the mind—but nearly all Irish literature is 
written by the Anglo-Irish. An almost similar allowance must be 
made in respect of the men of action and of affairs. Ulster boasts, I 
believe, of nine United States Presidents as coming from its loins, 

I am merely stating facts. No inference of Irish inferiority can 
be drawn from them ; political conditions, including the long state 
of servitude, may account for any lack of great achievement; I 
merely protest against the absurd claim to superiority. What 
the Irish-Irish are capable of doing is, for the present, a wholly 
unknown quantity. 

The Irish do best in the political arena. O’Connell was the 
greatest constitutional agitator in all history. The Irish party in 
tho time of Parnell was a remarkable product, Irishmen are good 
talkers, and in that line achieve distinction everywhere. Froude 
thought that this fluency of speech almost amounted to a vice 
—though he obviously suffered from it himself: 


“Of the many gifts which nature has bestowed on Irishmen the 
fatallest is, perhaps, the fluency of speech, the fertility in florid detion, 
which at once exhausts the energy that in robust nations takes the form 
of action, and makes them the victims of their own illusions by clothing 
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their emotions and fancies in the shining dress of rhetoric. Ideas so 
brilliantly expressed seem too beautiful to be unsound or untrue.” 


The Irish produce an excellent type of the parasitic mind, the 
examination mind that quickly absorbs information and accurately 
emits it when required. ‘The best student minds of that type come 
from the very Irish districts of Cork and Kerry. Intellectual 
quality of that class and of a very high order in that class is common 
in Ireland. But is that what is called intelligence? I think 
intelligence consists in the power of discrimination, of drawing 
correct inferences, of distinguishing between right and wrong. 
Spencer ! says that intelligence “ progresses by acts of discrimina- 
tion,” and proceeds : “ To class rightly—to put in the same group 
things which are essentially of the same nature, and in other groups 
things of nature essentially different—is the fundamental condition 
to right guidance of actions.” In mixing with the people in both 
islands, I find this difference. An Irishman, even of the uneducated 
sort, will be able to give you forty specious reasons for coming to & 
wrong conclusion. An Englishman will come to a right conslusion, 
but if he is uneducated will not be able to give you any reason at all, 

All this shows that the Irish have intellectual subtlety, while 
the English have common sense. There is a great deal in a 
name, and common sense has suffered from its name. In particular 
the intelligentsia turns up its nose at it; it emells of business, the 
farmyard, the pig trough. In reality, it is a very uncommon attri- 
bute ; it means the capacity to form a just judgment upon a subject 
which can be brought within its possessor’s focus. It does not con- 
note a wide range, but it means that subjects within the range are 
scen truly, in their proper shades, proportions, and perspective. Tt 
is not, in itself, a high form of intelligence, for that involves a wide 
range, flexibility, prehensility, but it is an essential of high intelli- 
gence. It is a quality which the English people possess to a great 
degree. It enables them, amongst other things, to bear it with 
equanimity when they hear themselves called stupid by other people. 

Mr. O’Hegarty is very severe on his people : 

“ Of equal importance with that of the language is the question of the 
general character of the people; and that, unfortunately, is far from 
secure. On every side one finds disquieting happenings. One finds, 


after the wars and possibly because of them, no civie spirit, no patriotism 
and a general moral and spiritual degeneration. Nothing has been 


1 Man v. The State, p. 5. 
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more remarkable than the evidence which the last three years have’ 
brought that, as a nation, we have no real patriotism and that we are 
eaten up with class selfishness and materialism. When the Provisional 
Government was established it was at once subjected to what was 
practically blackmail by every section of the community.” 1 


The Irish have the reputation of being a drunken people, but 
they do not deserve it. There has been a great improvement in 
the habits of the people in every respect, including the use of 
alcohol, during the past thirty or forty years. The spectacle of 
a’ long stream of drunken farmers purveyed home by their sober 
beasts from the market town is no longer to be seen. The people 
drink too much—£30 millions worth of liquor per annum is obviously 
too much—but they drink nowadays with comparative discretion. 

The traffic between Ireland and Great Britain is immense, There 
are more than sixty cross-channel services. Some of the passenger 
boats are the finest of their class in the world. 

From the famine days onward there has been a considerable 
stream of emigration to Great Britain. Two and three-quarter 
millions of the present population of Great Britain are definitely 
Trish and it is likely that the number of Irish stock is in excess 
of this and little inferior in number to the Irish-Irish left in Ireland. 
The Irish population in Great Britain is almost exclusively Catholic, 
and gonsists mainly of the manual labour class. 

Now and then, when Fenian and other activities were very 
marked, a cry of ‘‘ No Irish need apply” was raised, but it was 
usually ineffective and always shortlived. At the present time 
some ardent Scottish partizans are raising a cry against the unre- 
stricted admission of Irish into Scotland, upon the ground that 
the immigrants are poor, ill-educated and ill-disciplined, coming 
from the more backward parts of the north of the island. I made 
it my business to inquire as to the treatment of the poor Irish 
Catholics in Glasgow. My informant is an Irish Cathglic (bom 
in America), very sympathetic with his own race and creed, and 
fills the important position of director of one of the largest ship- 
building companies upon the Clyde. His testimony was that, 
though he investigated many cases of alleged unfair discrimination, 
he never found the smallest foundation for the complaint, and 
he believes no such discrimination is exercised. But he himeelf 
finds the greatest difficulty in securing adequate co- -operation 


1 Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 177, 
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from the many Irish immigrants whom he has tried to raise to 
a level above that of the ordinary hewer of wood antl drawer of 
water. This is, perhaps, natural enough, considering their want 
of education and their general backwardness. 

Little attention seems to be directed towards the policy adopted 
in Great Britain with regard to the education of those who are 
not of the creed of the majority. It is a policy that is enlightened 
and liberal to an extraordinary degree, and, as the Irish Catholics 
in Great Britain are the chief gainers by it, it must be put in the 
balance against a portion of the injury wrought by the denial of 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Where the local Catholic community are in a position to erect 
and maintain a school for members of their own persuasion, the 
local education authority defrays the cost of ordinary secular 
education in the school. The appointment of the #eacher and 
his dismissal rest with those providing the school—subject to,a 
limited right of interference by the local authority. Grants may 
be made to institutions which train teachers, The supervisor of 
a Catholic convent which I visited recently in London informed 
me that she received a subsidy of £47 per head per annum for each 
pupil trained in the convent. 

The same regulations apply, of course, to every denomination. 
But a mention of them is surely pertinent in dealing with the 
relations of the British Government to the Irish Catholics in Great 
Britain, whose position is greatly strengthened by the State aid 
thus afforded. In no non-Catholic countries in the wort, and in 
few Catholic countries, is the Catholic Church treated with such 
consideration as in England to-day. ; 


CHAPTER XIX 
IRISH IRELAND—SINN FEIN 


Irish Ireland—Gaelic Athletic Association—Gaelic League—Sinn Fein— 
The Gaelic State. 


The first stir in the pool which was to engulf constitutionalism 
was noticeable in the eighties. In 1884 the Gaelic Athletic Associa- 
tion was established. The “ Irish Ireland ” movement began. Its 
origins and nature, and its effect upon the political and social 
destinies of the Irish people require and deserve careful study. 

It was a complex into which honest effort at self-improvement, 
class jealousy, religious fanaticism, national and political feeling 
entered. It combined much that was admirable with much that 
was grotesque. 

There were a number of earnest Irishmen who were fully alive to 
theWefects of the Irish character. They regretted and resented the 
atmosphere of humbug which the people were compelled to breathe. 
They saw that the Irish were a slack people to whom hard work was 
repellents: that everybody wanted to join the black-coated brigade, 
while business and farming were despised ; that official job-hunting 
wea the favourite occupation of the country; that the popular 
public bodies and popular magistrates were frequently corrupt ; 
that the traffic in drink was immense ; that love of gambling, 
amusement, and excitement was inordinate ; that, while these facts 
were perfectly well known, the “ saints and scholars” anthem was 
daily sung, while nobody had the courage to face the unpleasant 
facts and express his conclusions upon them. This section attri- 
buted the unsatisfactory condition to a lack of self-respect, a want 
of jealousy for the national honour, and came to the conclusion that 
a radical change of standard was essential to render the body politic 
pure and wholesome. They desired to hold up to the public qind 
the objective of an ideal state, full of high-minded and chivalrous 
people, an example to the world. The “ Irish Ireland” movement 
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was to be the corner-stone of the structure of the new national 
character. 

In one of the old British controversies—on one of the Education 
Bills, I think—Mr. Lloyd George, then unregenerate, made a speech 
in a little town in Wales, in which he made a contemptuous reference 
to the dukes and lords and people of position driving in their 
magnificent equipages to the Anglican Church on Sundays. 
This Welsh class jealousy had its Irish counterpart, greatly 
intensified by stronger religious, racial and political antipathies. 

The social position of the Catholics had vastly improved since the 
grant of Catholic Emancipation. The farmers, freed from landlord 
or agent domination, had made great material progress which 
reacted upon the shopkeeping clement in the towns. A tolerably 
strong middle class had been formed, who were able to give their 
children a secondary and sometimes a University education. The 
patronage under the Local Government Act, 1898, had largely dis- 
placed the Protestant office holder and substituted a Catholic 
instead. But knowledge, as we are told in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
increases sorrow. ‘The social revolution had gone a long way, but 
had not come full circle even at the date of the Treaty of 1921. 
There was a yearning for something better, for equality at least. 

The Anglo-Irish Protestants were still the predominant class. 
They were the county people ; the landlord or ex-landlord, the agent 
or ex-agent ; the army or naval officer or ex-officer ; the parson ; 
the county magnate’s lawyer and doctor with all the underling 
establishment which a rent roll or its equivalent in Irish Land Stock 
could keep in being. The county class constituted or deemed that 
they constituted an oasis of wealth, culture and distinction in a 
desert of mere Irish rabble. As they drove to church on Sundays, 
their finery, their equipages, their well-groomed men and women, and 
their air of breeding made a sharp contrast with the multitude who 
footed it on their way to the Catholic “chapel.” The very footman 
from his lofty perch on the box seat seemed to look down with con- 
tempt upon the Irish Papist, who all the while felt in his bones that 
if right prevailed he, and not the Protestant usurper, would have 
had the advantages that generations of wealth and leisure bring. 

It was a question of caste. ‘The Protestants, indeed, did not say 
this (po openly. They had a very nice, well-stocked and apparently 
well-fenced preserve ; they controlled al] the avenues to social inter- 
course and culture ; why draw too much attention toit? But they 
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thought about it, and in many ways, great and small, manifested 
their beliefs in the subject and their determination, as far as possible, 
to maintain the barrier. They boycotted the functions of popular 
viceroys. Catholics were practically precluded from the coveted 
position of clerkship in Guinness’s Brewery by a regulation which 
confines such positions to persons who are “ the sons of gentlemen 
and educated as gentlemen.” A premier golf club, within the last 
twenty years, blackballed a Catholic surgeon of the highest eminence, 
character, education, and amiability, and repeated such attentions 
at intervals since. In my young days a Catholic shopkeeper’s 
son was in mighty danger of being pilled for a local boat club. 
Catholics in general were on a lower social scale than the Protestants 
in general, from which there was almost a presumption that no 
Catholic was fit to associate on equal terms with Protestants. There 
were two social worlds, each revolving in its own orbit. A barrister, 
writing to Studies, humorously complained that he never had his 
Catholic arm round a Protestant waist at a dance or at all. 
That the social jealousy existed I know ; that it had much to do 
with the “ Irish Ireland ” movement I have never had any doubt. 
It is traceable in the letter of Archbishop Croke which I shall quote 
presently. Michael Cusack, founder of the Gaelic Athletic Associa- 
tion, shows it in his letter to the United Irishmen of October 25, 
1884, in which he refers to the committee of sports at Carlow or 
Monasterevan as “the foreign faction.” United Ireland, in an 
article of October 11, 1884,! speaks of ‘‘ the pernicious influence of a 
hated and hitherto dominant race.” The Leader, a weekly much 
read by the young priests, for years referred to the Protestanta as 
“ gourfaces.” 
’ Some Catholics thought that the best way to beat the Protestants 
was upon their own ground, by becoming not alone equal but superior 
to them by the commonplace methods of hard work and education. 
If that involved Anglicization, they were ready to be Anglicized ; 
such ‘veneer as was necessary they were prepared to acquire. But 
others thought this method slow and difficult, and its results uncer- 
tain. So came to be founded the Catholic Association and the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. These bodies, however, were too 
openly sordid and too contemptible to attract the type of earnest 
young men, with some education, who commenced to appear in 


1 Attributed to Cusack—see O’Sullivan’s story of the Gaelic Athletic 
Association, p. 4. 
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Trish life in considerable numbers about the end of the last century. 

Some social organization and attempt at culture being necessary, 
they were obliged to cast about and see what form it would take, 
To ape the garrison gang, with their English accent and English 
ways, would be a humiliation in itself; and the now-comer in the 
competition would be severely handicapped. Was there no other 
method? A method which would be un-English would feed fat 
the national grudge. It would give the Gael the benefit of at least 
an equal start. If it were simple and severe, so much the better, for 
that would place it within the reach of all. And so, the idea of an 
Trish culture took root mainly, as I conceive, to get on a cultural 
level, though the culture was to be of a different complexion, 
with the Anglo-Irish Protestant. 

The national spirit in Ireland has been enormously strengthened 
by class feeling. One of the strongest reasons for the popular hatred 
of the British connexion was that its visible symbol was the existence 
of a domineering superior caste, separated from the people by the 
gulf of racial and religious differences. Had Ireland been all 
Catholic and all Irish the possibility of an acceptance of the Union 
would not have been nearly so remote. The spirit of nationalism 
was a mongrel product. But there existed a purer emotion too, 
and those who felt it viewed with alarm the “ Anglicization ” of the 
country. Ireland was hourly losing its individuality and becaming 
a mere English shire. These people thought of Ireland “ as if she 
had an independent existence apart from the people in it,” } and 
endowed her with a soul whose transcendental brightness was tem- 
porarily dimmed by the cloud of English domination. With them, 
the Irish Ireland movement was a revulsion against Anglicization 
and an attempt to stem it. 

Thinkers of this school were, on the spiritual side, what the 
Irish protectionists were on the material, Both were a¥erse from 
imports, though they favoured the export of goods and ideas. 
Both failed to see that nations are enriched by the judicious swop- 
ping of goods and ideas. The Irish Irelanders, too, fell into several 
fallacies. They called by the name of Anglicization what was 
merely progress, the growth of education, the ordinary usages 
and conventions of civilized society. They forgot that the surest 
barrier against Anglicization, sproperly so called, was the religion 
of the country. And finally, in giving their adherence to the 
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political side of the movement, they failed to see that the removal 
of the political cause of antipathy broke down the barrier instead 
of strengthening it. In trutly they were like people trying to 
escape from a given point by going blindly in a circle and returning 
to the place from which they started. 

The Irish Ireland movement and the anti- British feeling had also a 
religious basis. Some people, many of whom were priests, looked 
upon the world-drift with apprehension. Christianity seemed to 
them in danger of being submerged in indifferentism. Sexual 
morality existed only in theory. Divorce was obtainable at the will 
of the parties, at the cost of a mere subterfuge. So far as Ireland 
was concerned, the danger to faith and morals came from England, 
for a common language and much necessary intercourse rendered 
Treland peculiarly amenable to English ideas. English novels, 
English plays, and English newspapers, reeking with stuff that was, 
openly or covertly, either immoral or pagan, were finding their way 
to the Irish mind. The remedy was to raise a cultural wall around 
Treland, with the Irish Ireland movement as its foundation. 

In some of its aspects at least, and notably that which was con- 
cerned with the strengthening and purification of the national 
character, the motives of the Irish Irelanders command our respect 
and admiration. In this respect they were, indeed, the legitimate 
successors of the Young Irelanders. But like the Young Irelanders 
when they set forth upon their ill-fated Ballingary campaign, the 
Trish Irelanders ignored most of the facts and all the possibilities of 
the situation. Fantastic extravagances were, in its ultimate 
development, the most strongly marked feature of the movement. 

The Irish Ireland movement, save in one respect, made no real 
impression upon the Irish people, consisting mainly of realistic 
farmers and peasants, too ignorant and too occupied with the 
problem ofmaking ends meet to have time for thoughts or talk of a 
new culture. But it had the usual noise-making power of a minority 
of zealots. As long as the British régime lasted, no man dared pro- 
test against anything, however absurd, that was said and done, pro- 
vided it was said or done under the cloak of ultra patriotism. The 
epithet “ West Briton ” indicated the lowest depth of degradation. 

There was, However, one exception to the failure of the movement 
to impress the masses—that part of it which had to do with 
“ national ” games. * 

The most spontaneous, and really the most successful branch of 
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the movement was the Gaelic Athletic Association. Formed to 
promote the organization of manly sports, it was a welcome relief 
from the dullness of the country-side. It widened the scope for 
healthy and innocent amusement, and improved the opportunities 
for social intercourse. B 

It was founded in 1884. Its rules provide that it “shall be a 
strictly non-political and non-sectarian Association” (Rule 4). ; 
This was in spite of the fact that it was to the last degree partizan 
and separatist in tendency, as appears from the letter of Archbishop 
Croke hereinafter quoted, and from Rule 8: “ British soldiers, 
navy men, or police on active service in Ireland are not eligible for 
membership of clubs ;” and from Rule 9: “ Any member of a club 
who plays or encourages in any way Rugby or Association football, 
hockey, or cricket, or participates in dances or similar entertain- 
ments promoted by or under the patronage of British soldiers, navy 
men or police on active service in Ireland, thereby suspends himself 
from membership of his club.” : 

The opinion that I have formed that the origin of the Irish Ireland 
movement was as much social as political or national—a manifesta- 
tion of class consciousness—has been based on my own observation 
and experience. I suggest that these rules and Archbishop Croke’s 
letter go far to confirm my view. The objection to the game of 
cricket was not that it was an English game but that it was played by 
the “ garrison.” 

Archbishop Croke’s letter, dated December 18, 1884, is worth 
giving practically in full—it is still printed in the forefront of the 
G.A.A. manual : 


“One of the most painful, let me assure you, and at the same time, 
ono of the most frequently recurring, reflections that, as @m Irishman, 
Tam compelled to make in connexion with the present aspect of things 
in this country, is derived from the ugly and irritating fact, that we 
are daily importing from England, not only her manufactured goods, 
which wa cannot help doing, since she has practically strangled our own 
manufacturing appliances ; but, together with her fashions, her accents, 
her vicious literature, her music, her dances, and her manifold manner- 
isms, her games also and her pastimes, to the utter discredit of our own 
grand national sports, and to the sore humiliation, as I believe, of 
every genuine son and daughter of the old land. 

‘« Ball-playing, hurling, football-kicking, according to Irish rules, 
‘ qasting,’ leaping in various ways, wrestling, handy-grips, top-pegging, 
leap-frog, rounders, tip-in-the-hat, and all such favourite exercises and 
amusements, amongst men and boys may now be said to be not only 
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dead and buried, but in several localities to be entirely forgotten and 
unknown, And what have we got in their stead? We have got such 
foreign and fantastic field sports as lawn tennis, polo, croquet, cricket, 
and the like—very excellent, I believe, and health-giving exercises in 

+ their way, still not racy of the soil, but rather alien, on the contrary, — 
to it, as are, indeed, for the most part, the men and women who first 
imported, and still continue to patronize them. 

“‘ And unfortunately, it is not our national sports alone that are held 
in dishonour and are dying out, but even our most suggestive national 
celebrations are being gradually effaced and extinguished, one after 
another as well. Who hears now of snap-apple night, pan-cake night, 
or bon-fire night ? They are all things of the past, too vulgar to be 
spoken of, except in ridicule by the degenerate dandies of the day. No 
doubt, there is something rather pleasing to the eye in the got-up of a 
modern young man, who, arrayed in light attire, with parti-coloured 
cap on and racquet in hand, is making his way, with or without a com- 
panion, to the tennis ground. But for my part, I should vastly prefer 
to behold, or think of, the youthful athletes, whom I used to see in my 
early days at fair and pattern, bereft of shoes and coat, and thus 
prepared to play at handball, to fly over any number of horses, to throw 
the ‘sledge’ or ‘ winding-stone,’ and to test each other’s mettle and 
activity by the trying ordeal of ‘ throe leaps,’ or a ‘ hop, step and jump.’ 

“Indeed, if we continue travelling for the next score years in the 
same direction that we have been going in for some time past, con- 
temning the sports that were practised by our forefathers, effacing our 
national features as though we were ashamed of them, and putting on, 
with,England’s stuffs and broadcloths, her masher habits and such other 
effeminate follies as she may recommend, we had better, at once, and 
publicly, abjure our nationality, clap hands for joy at sight of the Union 
Jack, and place ‘ England’s bloody red’ exultantly above the green.”” 


Here we have a curious mixture of class jealousy, anti-British 
feeling, and the most extravagant nonsense. His Grace was, in his 
day, the atest of the Irish Catholic Churchmen, able, honest, most 
zealous for the faith and fatherland—yet he wants grown-up men to 
be content to revive “‘ top-pegging, leap-frog, rounders, tip-in-the- 
hat!’’ The Archbishop of Cashel was not alone amongst the 
Catholic hierarchy in his views, for they were formally endorsed by a 
letter of February, 1903, by Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, and 
tacitly assented to by all the rest. 

What an amount of wrong thinking the denial of aelf-government 
is responsible for! No sooner had the Free State been established 
than the rules against the police and military and games like Rugby 
were modified. The newspapers of July 18, 1923, reproduce photos 
of the ex-rebel General Richard Mulcahy “ arrayed in light attire 
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with parti-coloured cap on, and racquet in hand,” playing in a lawn- 
tennis competition for the Army against the Finance Department ; 
and not a prominent occasion of the kind but is honoured by the 
attendance of the Governor-General and one or two Irish Cabinet 
Ministers. 

The Gaclic Athletic Association was, however, too wise in its 
generation to swallow the peg-top, tip-in-the-hat advice given to 
them by His Grace of Cashel. 

Rule (2) provides : ‘“ The sports which the Association is intended 

to legislate and cater for, are hurling and football.” Hurling is a 
game very like the game of hockey—a Celtic game having its origin 
in Scotland—which other countries, including England, have not 
been too proud to adopt. Football is not an Irish game at all, 
The Association had to invent a new set of rules for football, mixing 
the Rugby and Association codes. This they labelled “ Gaelic 
football.” : 
. The Gaelic Athletic Association made great progress. It had 
clubs in nearly every parish in tho south and west of Ireland. Its 
progress in discipline and organization has been remarkable. In 
the early days, it was rare to see a big hurling or football contest 
brought to a finish without a hitch. The crowds, which were huge 
—for the games were played on Sunday, and the biggest competitions 
were held in Dublin or other big centres—would rush in and stop the 
play ; or the players would refuse to obey the referee. A free fight 
would bring the proceedings to a close. These unpleasant incidents 
disappeared during the last twenty years. The biggest matches, 
attended by most enthusiastic crowds, are carried out with the 
most perfect decorum and sobriety. Experience in government and 
management of games have triumphed. Self-control and respect for 
authority have been definitely established. 

Inthe days of the Great War the G.A.A. was, naturally enough, an 
object 04 great mistrust and suspicion to the British Government. 
It was a powerful and far-reaching organization which attracted the 
young men to its ranks and gave them great opportunities for meet- 
ing one another. It was undoubtedly used largely as a recruiting 
ground for the Irish Republican Army ; and it was suppressed 
during the “ Anglo-Irish War” to revive in full glory upon the 
declaration of the truce. 

‘The Gaelic League was founded in 1893. Its object was defined 
as “The preservation of Irish as the national language of Ireland 
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and the extension of its use as a spoken tongue ; the study and 
publication of existing Irish literature and the cultivation of a 
modern literature in Irish.” Its constitution declared that it was 
“strictly non-political and non-sectarian.” * Certainly its first 
president, Douglas Hyde, and some of ita chief supporters were 
actuated by no other desire than to resuscitate a language which 
they loved and which they thought essential to the national exist- 
ence, 

The language was upon its last legs when the Gaelic League set 
iteelf to the task of reviving it. The attempt cannot be said to have 
been a success. The result must have been bitterly disappointing 
to the heads of the movement—men of the type whose learning 
comes from books and who have none of the wisdom that comes 
only from living much among men and women—for they had per- 
suaded themselves that the nation only needed the word to rally 
to the language flag. Nothing was more remote from the truth, 
which was that the people did not want to learn it at all, At this 
time at any rate, before the hysteria which subsequently came upon 
them had afflicted the Irish people, they viewed the matter sanely 
enough ; and were hard to persuade that a language which had 
degenerated into a mere Peasant tongue, which was difficult to learn, 
and which, when learned, served no practical purpose whatsoever, 
was worth taking the least possible trouble about. In this respect 
they shared the opinion of many distinguished Irishmen, notably 
O'Connell? and of John Dillon. Mr. Dillon opposed the making of 
Irish & compulsory subject for matriculation in the National Univer- 
sity. If the Gaelic League made real converts of few, it was not 
for want of vigorous propaganda. They lauded the Irish language 
and the Irish literature to the skies. “The Tain is equal to the 
Iliad and better than the dineid. The wars of the Gael and Gall is 
quite up to Herodotus, and the Four Masters run Thucydides pretty 
close.” ® One of the Gaelic League organs wrote : . 

“In Irish education we have always urged that the youthful mind of 
Ireland should be fed on the classics of the Gael instead of the classics 
of the Greeks. Or, if ‘classics ’ savours too much of dry scholarship, 
we should say that the building up of character, which is effected more 





1“T can witness without a sigh the gradual disuse of Irish.” —Yfac- 
Donough, p. 294. * 
* O'Donnell, IT, 357: the passage fram Michael Teciést. Tek ots me 
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by stirring the imagination than by mechanical exercise of the brain, 
should be based on our heroic tales,” 1 


A recitation composed for Christian Brothers’ pupils ended with 
the following : 


The Saxon tongue | Why we should hate the speech we love so well; 
The Saxon tonguet Of Saxon guile its fraudful accents tell; 

Oft to our trusting Irish ears it syllabled foul lies, 

Methinks such tongue the serpent spoke to Eve in Paradise ! 


- The people pretended to understand and believe rant of this sort. 
Resolutions were passed at local boards that the fate of Ireland, 
morally, intellectually, and materially, depended upon reviving the 
language. The orator who proposed or seconded the resolution 
waa talking with his tongue in his cheek. His audience knew it, and 
he knew that his audience knew it ; but the solemn and demoraliz- 
ing farce had to goon. The real feelings of the actors were apparent 
only when they met to discuss the price of oats or barley in the 
public-house. 

Irish was made compulsory by the governing body of the National 
University in 1913, though probably three-fourths of the members 
of that body were privately against it. The examinations, for 
several years, at any rate, were examinations in name only. I have 
known boys to pass it who could not read or speak a senterRe of 
Trish. 

*“Trish History,” wrote Michael Collins, ‘will recognize in the 
birth of the Gaelic League in 1893 the most important event of the 
nineteenth century ” ! 7 

* The Gaelic Athletic Association preached isolation in amusements ; 
the Gaelic League preached cultural isolation ; Arthur Griffith and 
the Sinn Fein Association preached political and material isolation. 
* The idea of a self-contained Ireland which would purchase nothing 
from England is as old as the time of Dean Swift, who gave the people 
the silly advice to “‘ burn everything from England save her coals.” 
Daniel O’Connell harped repeatedly on this string: ‘“ We owe the 
people the home market ; we owe them the consumption of Irish’ 
manufactures—the consumption of nothing but Irish manu- 
factures,” and a resolution was passed making it obligatory on 
persons speaking or voting in the Catholic board to appear dressed 
in Irish manufacture. From O’Connell’s time onwards, the theory 


2 See O'Donnell, II, 376. 
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had prevailed that by refusing to purchase English manufactured 
goods, Ireland was advantaged, and, incidentally, England dis- 
advantaged. Arthur Griffith was a warm advocate of this theory.+ 
Griffith had spent his early years in South Africa; and on his 
return in 1899 he joined a society calling itself the Celtic Literary 
Society. He was originally a compositor, but later became a 
journalist. He had a facile pen and wrote much economic nonsense 
in very good English. He acquired control of several weekly organs, 
successively. When one failed he managed to get another. He told 
his readers that the Irish people had been slaughtered by England 
in the famine days and were being daily plundered by her. He 
was a follower of Liszt, and preached protection against England’s 
manufactured goods. His small circle of readers swallowed all this 
greedily ; but the bulk of the people thought nothing about it, 
and went on making money as usual by exchanging their products for 
English products. 
~ No man detected Griffith’s shallowness more clearly or exposed his 
fallacies more powerfully than Michael Davitt. In February, 1906, 
he wrote to the Nationist, an “Irish Ireland” organ, as follows: 


*“ The corollary of an Irish Ireland, in your sense, is an English 
England, French France, and American America; all economically 
secluded from each other’s markets, and living an existence of racial 
and*™commercial isolation. The parallel to this condition of things 
would be that of a family in Dublin, resolving to be, say, ‘ Murphyish 
Murphy ’ and determining to grow their own tea, sow and reap their 
own grain, tan their own leather, and cultivate the timber which would 
supply them with their own furniture, rather than procure these 
‘necessaries in exchange for the fruits of their special avocations. 

“ My idea of an Irish Ireland is an Ireland as politically independent 
as we can make it; with all her people well educated—in Gaelic, and 
in English, and in as many other languages as they wish to learn ; 
cultivating every available acre of Irish soil, and exporting millions 
of what we can spare from our own needs to England, or to any other 
country, and receiving in economic exchange all the useful afid needful 
articles we require; this word ‘require’ necessarily standing for its 
proper meaning--what we want and don’t make or produce ourselves ; 
for it is often by importing required articles which a country does not 
manufacture that it learns how, in time, to make them; I would want 
to see our harbours crowded with ships—English, or any other nation’s 
ships ; filled with whatever would tend to make our people and country 
more prosperous and persevering ; knowing that this wealth could@not 
come to our shores except in exchange for its commercial equivalent 
exported out of the surplus products of Irish labour and skill... 
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“In this Irish Ireland you would not have butter coming from 
Denmark, milk from Switzerland, mutton from New Zealand, bacon 
from Chicago, cheese from Canada and turf litter from Holland, as 
now. We would produce these things more cheaply and abundantly 
ourselves, and import something else which these countries make and 
we might not,” 


As Mr. Skeffington remarks, a perusal of the letter from which this 
extract is taken would have helped “ the Irish public to realize the 
fundamentally reactionary character of the ideas which are wrapped 
up in so much patriotically plausible verbiage by the professors of 
the ‘ Irish Ireland’ shibboleth.” 

Griffith’s mind moved in a circle of myths. Irish coal, Irish stone, 
Irish water-power could make Ireland a very rich and very powerful 
country having at least twenty millions of people.! The facts as to 
Treland’s coal supply are stated vol I, p. 186 ante. No process yet 
invented can make Irish peat, or Scotch peat or Welsh peat a success- 
ful rival to British coal. Irish stone is a negligible national asset. 
In offering to investors these stores of riches, said Griffith, “‘ we can 
offer them all the facilities possessed by the County Councils and 
Rural Councils of Ireland, and the assistance and goodwill of the 
Irish people in turning our coal, our stone, and our turf into gold.” 
In spite of this glowing picture, not a single capitalist at home or 
abroad will be found to venture a shilling in Irish coal ? or stone or 
turf, even with a thick layer of Irish goodwill thrown in. 

He wanted a mercantile marine. In his Rotunda speech he aaid ; 


“The importance of a mercantile marine cannot be minimized. . . . 
Through the lack of a mercantile marine we are debarred from our 
best markets, deprived of our share in the world’s carrying trade, and 
are lost to Europe's interest. We lost sixty years ago one of the greatest 
opportunities—a share in the China trade—because we had no 
mercantile navy, and as a consequence the China market knows nothing 
of our linens, and we procure our tea through England. We lose for 
the same rpason to-dey our share in the Indian trade, which would be 
gladly given us if we had only a marine to work it and we are losing 
yearly our share in the European and American trade for the same 
reason.” 


This is a farrago of lies and nonsense. No trade has been lost, linen 
or otherwise, to Ireland which in the nature of things she could have 


1 she his speech at the Rotunda, November 28, 1905. Resurrection of 
Hungary, p. 148. 
3 Outside the Tyrone area referred to vol I, p. 186 n.%, 
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captured. The Belfast linen merchant will laugh heartily at the 
notion. 

He wanted & vast consular service for Ireland—“ Send Irish- 
men to act as consuls in foreign countries . . . Argentina, Chili, 
United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Spain, Russia, Japan, Denmark, Italy and 
Austria Hungary.” Frank Hugh O’Donnell? demonstrated the 
patent absurdity of an Irish consul asking foreigners to drop the 
products of Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and of the foreigners’ 
own fields and factories to patronize, instead, the output of the 
industries Ireland is going to establish. The Free State is now in 
being for three years. It has been withdrawing its consuls from 
abroad, and where it has done so, has intimated that the British 
Consuls will look after Irish interests. 

Griffith had a following which, if small, was zealous. His de- 
lusions are expressed by the Irish Irelander whom Eimar O’Duffy, 
in his Wasted Island,* makes say, “ If we’d never been conquered 
we'd now be a great power with foreign possessions, a slice of Africa 
and perhaps some Pacific Islands.” ? Griffith, from the business 
and economic point of view, was a mere child. How long it will 
take before experience teaches the Irish people that fact, I do not 
know. “ 

So much for Griffith’s economic theories. * To his political policy, 
he gave the name of Sinn Fein.4 About 1905-6 he formed a 
“ National Council ” and formed his programme at a meeting held 
in the Rotunda on November 28, 1905, under the presidency of 
Mr. Edward Martyn. The name “Sinn Fein” means, literally, 
“ ourselves,” which is the nearest the Gael can get in his language, 
to the idea to which the English give the name “‘ self-reliance.”, 

*The Sinn Fein policy was a definite political policy, the main plank 
in which was the abstention of Irish representatives entirely from 
Westminster. The policy made but little headway. Marvellous 
work had been done for Ireland at Westminster. Advantages had 


1 O'Donnell, IT, 377. 4 P. 364. 

5 A remarkable instance of the doctrine of self-determination, by the way. 
« “There is apparently some doubt as to when the name Sinn Fein came to 
be used. According to a friend of Arthur Griffith, the name “was suggested 
by & nun, who obviously desires to remain unknown.” Some Recollections 
of Griffith and His Times : George Lyons, p. 63—another example of the interest 
in political life taken by the cloistered communities of Ireland. The‘hctual 
name had been, in fact, used by a newspaper in Meath long before Griffith (in + 
April, 1906) published his weekly organ Sinn Fein, 
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been gained that were foo solid and substantial to be abandoned for 
the sake of Griffith’s will-o’-the-wisp.. 

“Sinn Fein could secure only two seats in the Dublin Municipal 
elections of 1902. It did better in 1905 when it secured four, and in 
1906 it had fourteen seats in the Dublin Corporation. In June, 
1907, Mr. James O’Meara, M.P. for South Kilkenny, resigned his 
seat and embraced Sinn Fein. Mr. C. J. Dolan, M.P. for Leitrim, 
resigned his seat and fought it in 1908 in the Sinn Fein interest, but 
was beaten. Curiously enough the opponents of Sinn Fein at this 
time included Rory O’Connor and Liam Lynch, who were destined 
to become extreme Republicans later. A Sinn Fein daily news- 
paper appeared in August, 1908, but failed. Later the Sinn Fein 
policy came to be the general name for the anti-Irish-Party, anti- 
British combination which brought about the rebellion of 1916 and 
overthrew the Irish party at the General Election of 1918. « 

Up to the present we have seen “ Trish Ireland ” in four aspects ; 
Ireland of the Gaelic games, culturally isolated Ireland, economically 
secluded Ireland, and politically secluded Ireland. We have seen 
much that is crude and even repulsive in either the objects or 
methods of the four phases mentioned. The climax of absurdity, 
however, lies behind. Ireland was supposed to have conceived 
yearning for the Gaelic State. 

The early enthusiasts, no doubt, had sighed for a new social order, 
of a simple, and even severe character. But it was not till the 
“ Anglo-Irish War” had worked patriotic zeal up to a white 
heat, that the reversion to a “Gaelic State” was formally 
proclaimed. , 

+I have asked highly educated Sinn Feiners what the conception 
involved. Nothing more definite has ever been vouchsafed to mo 
than that it implied an altogether new social order, a model for the 
world, and quite unlike anything that the world has ever seen. In 
truth it was one of those dreams of a pastoral Utopia, which have 
from time fo time afflicted mankind. As Sir Horace Plunkett put 
it 1 they sought “to build an impossible future upon an imaginary 
past.’, Michael Collins, who was obviously repelled by the mono- 
tony of London life, ventured to put his ideas on paper. As his 
book, The Path to Freedom, was written after the Treaty, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that it represents, not mere anti-British 
propaganda, but his matured and well-considered reflexions on 


2 Plunkett, p. 147, 
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Treland’s future. The book is studded plentifully with highly 
intellectual. gems : 


“‘ The road was clear for us to march forward to achieve our goal and 
the revival of our Gaelic civilization.” 1 “‘ Ireland is one—perhaps the 
only country in Europe which has now living hopos for a better 
civilization. Let us advance and use these liberties to make Ireland a 
shining light in a dark world, to reconstruct our enciont civilization on 
modern lines, to avoid the errors, the miseries, the dangers into which 
other nations, with their false civilization have fallen.* 2 “Ireland is 
an ancient nation which from earliest times had a distinct civilization. 
What made Ireland what she was was her people living within the whole 
island as a separate and distinct community, or nation, by virtue of a 
common system of law and culture and traditions and ways of life and 
not depending upon any particular political constitutions.” 3 “We 
forgot our freedom. We forgot our language. We forgot our native 
Trish ways. We forgot our Irish love and venoration for things of the 
mind and character, our prido in learning, in the arts for which we have 
been famous, in military skill, in athlotic prowess, in all which had 
been our glory from the days of Cormac MacArt and St. Patrick and 
before them.” 4 ‘‘ We had a native culture. We had a social system 
of our own. We had an economic organization. We had a code of 
laws which fitted us.” 5 


It is somewhat vague but, at any rate we know that he wanted to 
get back to the “ code of laws which fitted us.” This was the Brehon 
code, befitting a very primitive people, and its chief feature was that 
murder was pimishable only by fine. General Collins spoke lovingly 
of the troops of barefooted, bareheaded colleens in the Western 
Isles as they trooped to bathe their feet in the waters of the Atlantic. 
“Tt is only in the remote corners of Ireland in the South and West. 
and North-West that any trace of Irish civilization is met with 
now. ... In the island of Achill . . . one may see processions 
of young women riding down on the island ponies... . They 
remain simple and picturesque. ... It is only in such places 
that one gets a glimpse of what Ireland may become again.” 6 
Collins, whom future generations of Irishmen are taught to fegard as 
equal to Napoleon in military and constructive genius, had but a 
muddled brain. He could vision no better fate for Ireland than the 
gathering of mussels or cockles on the seashore and the hips and 
haws of the woods, with the Brehon laws asthe centrepiece of the 
social order. 


1 Path to Freedom, p. 21, 8 Ibid., pp. 41, 42. 3 Ibid., p. 
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It was all very primitive. But, then, Collins was a very primi- 
tive person. 

This sort of trash had a great vogue.t George Russell (A.E.) wrote 
in the North American Review that Ireland would evolve a civiliza- 
tion as remote from English civilization as that of Japan! Ina 
country where Davis was considered by the intelligentsia a greater 
poet than Shakespeare and a man might be called a West Briton for 
thinking otherwise 2 anything was possible. A Father W. Ferris, 
who describes himself on the title-page as a “ priest of the Diocese of 
Kerry, Licentiate of Theology St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
Chaplain to the forces of the Free State,” wrote, in 1923, a little 
volume, The Gaelic Commonwealth. It is worth perusal because it 
mirrors so well the diseased mentality of the day. The author, 
recognizing that the proportion of land to population is always the 
economic crux, proposes to get over the difficulty in the simplest 
way possible. Dr. Coffey, the Maynooth professor, would merely 
limit the rate of interest (to 2 per cent.). Father Ferris would limit 
the population by Act of Parliament. He advocated a statute which 
would make celibacy compulsory on certain classes, including the 
doctors and lawyers. 

What did the Irish people think of all this blatant balderdash ? 
It certainly attracted one class of the community. Did not the 
Gaelic State imply tribal communism in land? The landlesseman 
waa always willing to shout for and to fight for anything with which 
was associated, even if somewhat vaguely, the possession of land 
and plenty of it. 

Let me recall to the mind of the reader the story in Hans Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales of the two rogue tailors. These impostors pre- 
tended that they had invented a cloth, superlatively fine and beauti- 
ful, but having one special quality, namely, that it was invisible to 
all save tho intelligent ; they went on with the motions of weaving 
and stitching and so on, and people came to admire. The tailors 
were really working at nothing at all, but merely clawing the air, 
but the people were afraid and ashamed to say that they saw nothing 
at all, for fear of being thought wanting in intelligence. The 
Emperor ordered robes from them and sent from time to time 
messengers to see how the robes were getting on; and the royal 

1 Bee Ginnell’s Land and Liberty, p. 14; De Blacam’s What Sinn Fein 
pears for; Figgis’s The Gaelic State; Father Fertis’s The Gaelic Common- 


wealth. 
* Eimar O’Duffy’s Wasted Island, p. 439. 
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messengers, afraid of being thought stupid or unfit for office, re- 
ported grand things of the progress of the work. Eventually it-was 
announced that the robes were ready. The weavers stripped the 
Emperor naked and went through ail the motions of putting on robes 
on the imperial person. Everybody standing by was lost in pre- 
tended admiration of the gorgeous new garments. And a procession 
being formed, the naked Emperor walked forth through the streets 
of his capital, and all the people cried out, “‘ How beautiful aré our 
Emperor’s new clothes !’’ Until at last a little child said, “* But the 
Emperor has nothing on at all.” And finally the crowd cried out 
that he had nothing on at all. But the shivering Emperor had to 
proceed with the business. The procession went on, and the lords 
of the bedchamber took greater pains than ever to appear holding 
up a train, although in reality there was no train to hold. 

In like manner, the Irish people, in reference to many of the 
shame .presented to them for their acceptance, had not the moral 
courage to say what they thought about them, for fear of being 
thought unintelligent and unpatriotic. But, as we shall see, little 
child was at hand to tell them the truth. He spoke through a 
megaphone called Self-Government ; and vision and sanity and 
courage were almost at once restored. The result will be told in a 
subsequent chapter. 

Sidney Smith’s humorous definition of the objects of government 
is by no means comprehensive, but it would have been well for Ire- 
land had its politics always been leavened by his practical common 
sense. 


“ What,” said he,” “is the object of all government ? The objec 
of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, 
and honest justice, a clear highway and a free chapel, What trash 
to be bawling in the streets about the Green Island, the Isle of the 
Ocean; the bold anthem of Erin go bragh. A far better anthem 
would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that will keep out 
the rain, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them.” 1 a 


1 Peter Plymley’s Posthumous Fragments, p. 12. 


CHAPTER XX 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


Ireland and Self-Determination—Ulster and Self-Determination—The Ulster 
Rebellion. ‘ 


* When President Wilson included in his Fourteen points the 
doctrine of Self-Determination for all nationalities, he was hailed as 
another Moses come down from the Mount with tables of inter- 
national law, that would establish, finally and conclusively, Ireland’s 
absolute right to be mistress of her own destinies. But in truth the 
principle was as old as the hills.: Julius Casar, Oliver Cromwell, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, William IV, and Louis Napoleon had talked of 
it; and so had others great and small. John Stuart Mill says : 
“ Jt is in general a necessary condition of free institutions that the 
boundaries of governments should coincide in the main with those 
of nationalities. 

* As the doctrine of self-determination goes to the root of what is 
euphemistically termed the “ Anglo-Irish War”- with which a 
subsequent chapter is concerned,‘and also goes to the root of the 
Ulster question, it may be useful to say a word about it here. 

"It became a catch cry in Ireland. The Bishop proclaimed it 
from his palace, the priest from the pulpit, the politician from the 
platform, the journalist from his press-room, the shopkeeper from 
his doorstep, the nun from her cloister, the farmer from his dung- 
hill, the labourer from his cottage, the child from its nursery. 
The Dubltn Corporation turned aside from its more uncongenial and 
laborious task of mismanaging the City to prate about this entranc- 
ing rule of international ethics. * 

I once had the temerity to tackle a Jesuit about it, a man of great 
learning, sanctity and ability ; indeed, I was told that he was, in 
the region of pure intellect, the outstanding personality of that 
fameus order in Ireland. The expression of his view is an illustra- 


3 Representative Government, p. 120. 
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tion of the curiously arid, fierce, unbending logic with which so 
many Irish minds are afflicted when they come to deal with their 
relations to England, and which, no doubt, is attributable to the 
unfortunate past relations between the two countries. 

- I asked him did he consider that, morally speaking, the doctrine 
of self-determination applied to all nations, irrespective of size, 
geographical or strategic position, or any other circumstance what- 
ever. He answered that he did. I then put him a case—it is 
legitimate to test a proposition which is alleged to be universal by 
putting a hypothetical case, if within the bounds of possibility— 
the dyke is water-tight only if it keeps out all water. Suppose that, 
in process of time, all the world, save the territory of one nation, 
became so overcrowded with human beings as to render life difficult, 
if not impossible, and suppose the excepted territory was large, 
fertile, and sparsely populated, and its people would not allow the 
inhabitants of other nations entrance into it, would the other nations 
have any right to force entrance into it? His answer was, No, 
though he did not explain how any people who, in the nature of 
things, must have forced some previously existing people out, can 
acquire an absolute monopoly of a portion of the earth’s surface in 
that fashion. I then asked: Suppose all the nations of the world, 
becoming more rational than they are now, and conceiving that all 
shoud work for the common good, agreed to form a world state ; 
suppose, further, that one nation said it would not agree, could that 
nation be coerced to agree? He said, No. I invited him to put 
himself in Mars looking down upon the ball called the Earth, 
spinning through space, inhabited by beings of the same species, to 
wit, the human species. What reason was there why the said beings, 
by a huge majority, should not determine the form of government 
under which all should live ? This, however, made no change in his 
views. I therefore did not go on to take the case of a cannibal 
island, in which the inhabitants roast each other or any stranger 
that may come along, for food. I could have asked him could 
England, or France, or Germany, or Ireland step in and put a stop to 
such delectable habits. 

* The doctrine of self-determination is not a universal principle at 
all, The most that can be said about it is that, generally speaking, 
it is a sound working rule, founded upon justice, making for harmony 
and peace and for the development of peoples in their own fashion, 
which, again generally speaking, is the best fashion. . But it must 
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yield to circumstances, of which size and geographical situation are 
some of the most important. Whether the rule should prevail 
against the circumstances or the circumstances against the rule can 
be determined only by the application of one’s common sense, or 
sense of justice, or, as a Benthamite would prefer to put it, by refer- 
ence to the greatest good of the greatest number—all these three, if 
properly understood, are really different methods of expressing the 
same thing. In solving a particular case very great difficulties may 
arise. There are facts one way and facts another way. Facts of 
one kind make an especial appeal to some minds, little or none to 
others, The problem may be of the kind that is called imponder- 
able, that is to say, no definite conclusion that will be accepted by 
the generality of mankind may be possible. There are cases in 
which it is no more possible to say that a nation is right in its claim 
to interfere with the self-determination of another nation than that 
it is to say that it is wrong. It is a matter of opinion, upon-which 
honest and impartial minds may differ. 

What are the relevant facts of the two islands, Britain and 
Ireland? Britain is 88,000 square miles in area, Ireland is 32,000. 
Britain has a population of, say,40,000,000, and controls, one way or 
another, several hundred millions of human beings as well. Ireland’s 
population is, say, 5,000,000. The islands are very close together, 
about a dozen miles at the neareat point to the north, sixty {niles 
between Dublin and Holyhead in the centre. They are inhabited 
by different races. Ireland, however, contains at least a million 
out of its 4,000,000 of people who do not and never did want separa- 
tion. England contains nearly 3,000,000 of Irish people who were 
citizens of the United Kingdom as long as there was such a political 
entity, and who were, of their own accord, and are, sheltering in 
Britain under the British flag. The two countries have been a 
political unit for seven centuries. The Union was a bargain, of 
sorts. Ingland has always more or less struggled against the con- 
nexion, but her claim has varied. From 1800 to 1918 none but the 
most insignificant section, in point of numbers, intelligence or 
position, have claimed absolute separation. From 1800 to 1918 
Irish representatives in Westminster exercised the right to control, 
so far as their voices and votes could control, the destinies of the 
Britjsh Empire, the destinies of Ireland, of Scotland, of England, 
and of Wales. Up to 192] the two islands were a fiscal unit, 
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telegraph and telephonic services. Britain had lent to Irish farmers 
about £150 millions to buy out Irish landlords, 

+ The strategic position is, obviously, the mainstay of the British 
argument. There is no parallel in the world to the relations of the 
two islands in that respect? Self-determinationists cite Belgium, 
which, for reasons mentioned in vol. I, p. 110, is no parallel at all. 
“No reasonable personcan deny that, until the millennium of universal 
and never-to-be-broken peace arrives, Britain’s independence would 
be seriously jeopardized by an independent Ireland. An Ireland 
held by hostile forces would probably ensure British surrender. 
All the countries that have ever been at war with Great Britain have 
been fully aware of this fact—Spain, France and Germany. Sinn 
Feiners admit it. Their paper Nationality refers to Ireland as 
“the key of the Atlantic” ; ‘‘ Ireland lies across the sea routes of 
England” ; Ireland has “the key of the ocean in her hands.” 
Admiral Mahan, of the U.S. Navy, said: “The ambition of Irish 
Separatists, if realized, would be even more threatening to the 
national life of Great Britain than the secession of the South was 
to the American Union.” - ; 

* Let me, again, take a hypothetical case. Suppose an island, say 
300 miles square, inhabited by 10,000,000 people—I enlarge the 
Trish figures somewhat so as to make the comparison mére apt— 
were placed sixty miles or a hundred miles outside the harbour of 
New York on the West or outside the Golden Horn on the East of 
America, would the United States allow it to have self-determina- 
tion? I should think not. Would the world deem the United 
States tyrannical for refusing the claim to self-determination ? 
I should think not. Does the world think the United States 
tyrannical because of its Monroé "doctrine, or its control of the 
Panama Canal, or its suzerainty over Cuba? I think not. 

* Unless we are to follow the example of Irish fanatics by placing 
facts on their head and reversing all usual processes of reasoning, we 
cannot conclude that Britain is manifestly wrong in refusing Ireland 
unfettered self-determination. The question in my opinion is one 
that can searcely be put in the “ imponderable ” class. The com- 
mon sense of mankind would say that Britain was right.. Abraham 
Lincoin would not have wasted a second thought on the subject. 

‘ That is quite a different question from the justification of Britajn’s 
conduct so far as self-government in the British Empire is concerned. : 
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“Therein, I conceive, Britain has been wrong. For if a nation, for 
its own defence and mainly in its own interests, has to assume 
military control over another, it is—obviously according to modern 
ideas on the subject—under the duty to allow the other nation all 
freedom consistent with the strategic control, though there may be a 
duty upon both peoples to contribute to the common defence.! 
Unfortunately, however, the question of self-government within the 
Empire has become complicated by the Ulster factor.+ 

There is no doubt that the inhabitants of certain portions of 
Ulster are as different from those of the rest of the island as well can 
be. John Stuart Mill? defines nationality thus : 


» “A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a nationality, if 
they are united among themselves by common sympathies, which do 
not exist between them and any others—which make them co-operate 
with each other more willingly than with other people, desire to be 
under the same government, and desire that it should be governed by 
themselves or a portion of themselves exclusively. This feeling of 
nationality may have been generated by various causes. Sometimes 
it is the effect of identity of race and descent. Community of language 
and community of religion greatly contribute to it. Geographical 
limits are one of its causes. But the strongest of all is identity of 
political antecedents.’? 


“If we accept this definition, we are compelled to concede the claim 
of parts of Ulster to separate nationality.’ It has been coffceded 
by able Irish Catholic writers, notably Dr. Walter MacDonald, 
Professor in Maynooth College, and the Rev. Michael O’Flanagan, 
at one time Vice-President of Sinn Fein. Dr. MacDonald saya: 


‘*We question tho fact that Protestant Anglo-Saxons are a majority 
in Ulster, but surely there is no denying that they are a homogeneous 
majority in the north-east corner, In race, culture, religion, and 
mentality they are differont.” > 


Father O’Flanagin * puts it thus: 


1 Argument could, however, be advanced the other way: (1) That as self- 
defence is the paramount consideration, once the strategic unit is found, it 
is a unit for all purposes, not merely for strategic purposes. A century ago 
that argument would have held weight, but modern ideas would unquestion- 
ably reject it. ‘The Mandate is a modern development of control subject to 
conditions. (2) That the grant of self-government to a fickle and ill-educated 
people would itself be turned to a hostile use—Ireland had political indepen- 
degce within the Empire when the Republican effort of 1798 was made. 
Such weight (if any) as this argument was entitled to has disappeared longsince. 

1 Represeniative Government, p. 120. 3 Ethical Questions, p. 15. 

“Letter to the Freeman’s Journal, June 20, 1916. 
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“If we reject Home Rule rather than agree to the exclusion of the 
Unionist parts of Ulster, what case have we to put before the world ? 
We can point out that Ireland is an island with a definite geographical 
boundary. That argument might be all right if we were appealing to 
@ number of Island Nationalities that had themselves definite geo- 
graphical boundaries, Appealing, as we are, to continental nations 
with shifting boundaries, that argument will have no force whatever. 
National and geographical boundaries scarcely ever coincide, 
Geography would make one nation of Spain and Portugal ; hiftory 
has mado two of them; geography did its best to make one nation of 
Norway and Sweden ; history has succeeded in making two of them, 
Geography has scarcely anything to say to the number of nations upon 
the North American Continent ; history has done the whole thing. 
If & man were to try to construct a political map of Europe out of its 
physical map, he would find himself groping in the dark. Geography 
has worked hard to make one nation out of Ireland; history has worked 
against it. The island of Ireland and the national unit of Ireland 
simply do not coincide. In the last analysis tho test of nationality is 
the wish of the people. A man who settles in America becomes an 
American by transferring his love and allegiance to the United States, 
The Unionists of Ulster have never transferred their love and allegiance 
to Ireland. They may be Irelanders, using Ireland as a geographical 
term, but they are not Irishmen in the national sense. They love the 
hills of Antrim in the samo way as we love the plains of Roscommon, 
but the centre of their patriotic enthusiasm is London, whereas the 
centre of ours is Dublin. 

“We claim the right to decide what is to be our nation. We refuse” 
them the same right. We are putting ourselves before the world in the 
same light as the man in the Gospel who was forgiven the ten thousand 
talents, and who proceeded immediately to throttle his neighbour for a 
hundred pence. After 300 years England has begun to despair of 
compelling us to love her by force. And so we are anxious to start 
where England left off, and we are going to compel Antrim and Down 
to love us by force,” 


T have frequently heard Southern Catholics of position and educa- 
tion express the same sentiments privately—they dared not express 
them openly. * 

A special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, a paper which 
will not be accused of any bias in favour of Ulster, thus describes 
Ulster : : 

“In Ulster you have two communities facing each other. Inter- 
marriage is virtually prohibited, the children are educated in separate 
sehgols, and, what is worse, there are few homes in which they are 


not brought up to despise and distrust the ‘ Papist ’ or the ‘ heretip.’ 
The Protestant community has a marked but not an averwhalmine 
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position, It comprises the great majority of the industrialists, the 
large merchants, the professional men, the strong farmers, and the 
skilled artisans. It has the traditions, the defects, and the virtues of 
an ascendancy. It looks across the channel for support to the 
Protestantism of England. It is but slightly weakened by divisions 
into subsects, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Methodist, with which 
wo need not trouble ourselves further here. The Catholic community 
has little wealth or position, but it is growing in numbers, It consists 
mogy of unskilled or semi-skilled wage-earners, small farmers in the 
mountainous or swampy tracts, the agricultural produce-dealers, and 
the publicans. It can look for support to the rest of Ireland, where its 
brethren are in a majority. It is united, it is used to being beaten and 
to renewing the struggle, drawing fresh strength from the earth after 
every fall.” 

Still more potent is the opinion of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, the Free 
State Minister of Justice. Speaking on May 19, 1925, at Dublin, 
he referred to the problem as 
‘a problem of close on a million people having different ideals and 
different traditions and aspirations from the remainder of thoir country- 
men.... That problem, perhaps, is not soluble at the present 
moment; it is a problem that perhaps only time can solve." 

What a mort of tears and blood and shame and disgrace would 
have been saved had this been recognized long ago. 

The real difficulty, as it seems to me, is the suggested area of 
exclusion. The original claim of the Ulstermen was to exclude nine 
counties. If I take the 1911 census figures for these nine counties and 
treat, as may be safely done, every Protestant as opposed to Home 
Rule, and every Catholic as in favour of it, the figures work out thus : 











: Catholics, | Non-Catholies.| pon atetion, 
Belfast’City. . . . «| 93,248 293,704 386,947 
Antrim County. . . «| 39,751 154,113 193,864 
Armagh... » «| 54,266 65,835 120,091 
Cavan”... see | 74,271 16,902 91,178 
Derry . . . . + + | 64401 76,224 140,625 
Donegal. . . - « + | 133,021 36,516 168,537 
Down... «+ | 64,485 139,818 204,308 
Fermanagh . . . . -| 34,740 27,096 61,836 
Moneghan . . . - -| 53,363 18,092 71,455 
Tyrone... . - «| 79,015 63,650 142,665 
Total . . . . . «| 710,546 | 800,950 | 1,601,496 
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It will be seen that the population of the province is, politically, 
@ very mixed lot ; the majority against Home Rule is very small, and 
attributable to the large anti-Home Rule majority in the city of 
Belfast. We cannot regard Ulster in vacuo, so to speak ; we must 
look at the rest of Ireland, of which Ulster is at least a geographical 
part. The population of the remaining twenty-three counties of 
Ireland in 1911 was 2,788,728, of which 2,532,124 were Cathalics 
and 256,599 non-Catholics. The population of the whols of 
Ireland was 4,390,219, of which 3,242,670 were Catholics, and 
1,147,549 non-Catholics. It is nothing short of absurd to contend 
that @ political policy supported in the twenty-three counties by 
an overwhelming majority and by nearly half of the population in 
the nine counties should not prevail. The claim to nine counties 
was obviously untenable, and has long since been abandoned. 

Later, and with more plausibility, the claim narrowed itself, in 
effect, to a claim for self-determination on the part of the six coun- 
ties of Antrim (including the county of the city of Belfast), Armagh, 
Derry, Down, Fermanagh, Tyrone. This question narrows itself 
down, for all practical purposes, to the Counties of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, the differences as to which broke up the Buckingham 
Palace Conference in 1914. There is a Catholic majority in each. 
On the other hand, the Protestants can say with truth that they 
have most of the wealth and pay by far the greater part of the rates 
and taxes of each county. 

I cannot see how, in this democratic age, when wealth is not a 
basis of voting power, that claim is sustainable. The ordinary 
modern principle of rule by majority cannot be thrown overboard 
in the case of two counties and allowed to prevail in the other 
counties that constitute the United Kingdom. 

As I write, a Boundary Commission, presided over by a South 
African judge is determining this question. If Tyrone and 
Fermanagh are not ceded to the Irish Free State, there will beg sense 
of injustice in the South.1 It is no real grievance, however. Tike 


1 The claim of Ulster to an irrevocable status for the six counties because 
of the Home Rule Act of 1920 ia quite unsustainable. After that Act, which 
waa in no sense a bargain between Ulster and Britain, Ulster remained part 
of the United Kingdom for all material purposes—defence ; representation at 
Westminster ; nine-tenths of the taxation was imposed by the Imperial Par- 
liament and collected by the agenta of the Imperial Parliament. Ulster 
merely acquired administrative powers and some slight taxing powers. Th8 
Treaty of December, 1921, which has all the indicia of an International 
Document, even on such questions as defence, ceded to Ireland certain 
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many another litigant, the Free State must put up with a decision 
which is unpalatable, though that decision in its judgment, as well as 
mine, is a bad decision. Even an Irish Free State cannot have it 
both ways ; it cannot agree to & tribunal and then refuse to accept 
the tribunal’s findings. The real importance of the Fermanagh 
and Tyrone question lies in the fact that the Southerners hope and 
think, and the Ulsterites fear and affect to think that the four 
counties could not stand by themselves. If this were so, it would be 
a conclusive answer in toto to the Ulster claim for exclusion, for a 
separate national existence clearly cannot be conceded to a territory 
which is either too small or too sparsely populated to maintain it. 
I do not think it is so. The four counties contain # population of 
1,045,830 souls, prosperous, progressive, and including the great 
city of Belfast. 

I have dealt with this question at, perhaps, greater length than 
it deserves, and much of what I have said must seem obvious. 
But the complexity and difficulties of the situation must be grasped. 
{t must also be borne in mind that the Sinn Fein claim in the “ Anglo- 
Trish War ” was to have @ Republican Ireland, altogether ignoring 
the claim of Ulster or any part of it to exclusion or separate treat- 
ment. It was only towards the end of 1921 that any settlement 
upon a partition basis was possible. 

The justification or condemnation of the Ulster rebellion must 
depend on the view that is taken, on a consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, of the existence of a separate nationality in Ulster. 
Tf such existence be aasumed, it is idle to condemn the Ulster treason 
pbocause it was treason. Mankind rejects as hopeless the contention 
that rebellion is never justifiable ; to admit it would be a gospel of 
despair and of perpetual submission to tyranny. ‘The sacred 
right of insurrection ” is universally conceded. 

‘Ulster’s opposition was to & change, to @ proposal which cast 
her ov+ of the United Kingdom, and place her, substantially, 
under another rule. It seems to me more easy to justify a 
rebellion to resist a change of status than to effect a change of 
status. The former has for its object the preservation of 
political condition which is known, ascertained, certain; the 
latter is a leap in the dark, the change is from the known to 


é 

territory, of which the boundaries had to be fixed by a boundary commission. 
Tf the commission awards portion of the Six Counties to the Free State, Ulster 
has no grievance. 
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the unknown, and, in the result, the unknown may be. worse 
than the known. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to form any definite views on the 
topics treated in this chapter. It is necessary to know what the 
issues were, and what were the facts relevant to these issues. It is 
also necessary to recognize that the assertion by Irish champions’ 
that the claim of Ireland to absolute self-determination and to pwer- 
ride the wishes of Ulster is clear beyond controversy was, to say the 
least of it, pitched too high. The claim of Ulster to nine counties 
certainly, and the claim of Ulster to six counties probably were 
also pitched too high. North and South were being pushed by 
inevitable conditions to a clearer comprehension of their relative 
rights. The pity of it is that they had to endure a horrible parody 
of warfare before they arrived at it. 


CHAPTER XXI 
IRELAND, 1914-1916 


Redmond and the War—Home Rule Act—Split in the Volunteers—Ireland 
and the War—Preparation for Rebellion—Government Inaction—The 
Rebellion. ‘ 


* Great Britain and Germany were at war at and from midnight of 
August 4, 1914.- 

In a discussion the previous night in the House of Commons, when 
war was seen to be inevitable, Mr. Redmond declared that the events 
of recent years had completely altered the Nationalist feeling 
towards Great Britain. He recalled the support given by the 
Catholics to the Irish Volunteers in the eighteenth century, and said 
that the Government might withdraw all its troops from Ireland ; 
her coasts would be defended by her armed sons, and the Nationalist 
Volunteers would gladly join in doing so with their brethren of the 
North. The speech made a profound sensation, and Sir Eward 
Grey referred to Ireland as “the one bright spot.” 

This speech struck the keynote of the attitude of Redmond to 
the war. He never wavered in his wholehearted support of the 
Allies, and, when later developments made it possible and desirable, 
he declared wholeheartedly in favour of Irish recruiting. On 
November 2, 1915, he declared that the Irish race throughout the 
world was with the Allies in the war and would regard a premature 
peace as a betrayal of both the living and the dead. 

A remarkable scene occurred when the House of Commons was 
prorogued. William Crooks, a Labour Member, called out, ‘ God 
save Ireland!” John Redmond called out, “God save England ! ” 

Great capital has been made by the enemies of constitutionalism 
out of Redmond’s lead on the war issue ; and, indeed, many of his 
supporters have often questioned its wisdom. Yet nothing in his 
life was so becoming, so prudent, or so patriotic. 

Discussion of the war involves many controversial matters, such 
as the good faith of Germany, the motives of England, whether war 
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could have been avoided or at least postponed by an earlier state- 
ment of the English attitude. An impartial mind may treat these 
as perfectly open questions and yet have no doubt whatever upon 
which side justice lay. 

The war was a contest between the philosophy of might and the 
philosophy of right. The former had been assiduously preached by a 
large school of German professors and was a creed with the military 
section that dominated the destinies of that country. France or 
England had nothing of the kind. Test the matter by the result. 
The war has brought much disillusionment and disappointment, 
but also much ground for hope. There is a genuine desire on the 
part of the nations of Europe to find some other method of adjusting 
disputes than poison gas and nation-slaughter. The efforts in that 
direction may fail. Mankind may require the purifying lesson of 
another world catastrophe before the war solution of controversies 
is finally discarded. But the spirit of peace is abroad, though it 
may receive a temporary defeat from distrust, selfishness and passion. 
What results would have attended a German victory? Would 
there be a League of Nations or itsequivalent ? Or rather, would not 
Potsdam issue its decrees and tell the humbled and beaten nations 
that its will was law, and that duty and safety lay in submission ? 
The enthronement of public right as the governing idea of inter- 
nati®nal politics could never have flowed from a Prussian victory. 

The narrow patriotism of Sinn Fein took no account of the interest 
or happiness of other countries. It paid no heed to the cruel suffer- 
ings of France or the martyrdom of Belgium or to the great issue— 
War spirit v Peace spirit—that was at stake. It hoped and worked 
for a German victory. If Ireland in 1914 had been the subject of 
outrageous and intolerable tyranny, the Sinn Fein standpoint would 
have been excusaBle, and perhaps justifiable. A nation’s first duty 
is to itself.. But there was nothing of the kind in the relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland. The countries were ing partner- 
ship which had many advantages for both and which in recent years 
had been carried on, in respect of the weaker partner, on an un- 
questionably “‘ most favoured nation ” basis. The Home Rule Bill 
was on its way to the statute book. From the ethical point of view 
there was much to be said for the Ulster position and still more to be 
said against the complete political severance of the two islgnds. 
Sinn Fein defends its support of Germany and its opposition to 
Britain, France and Belgium, on the ground of the existence of an 
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intolerable tyranny. This is a mere abusé of terms. Only minds of 
a mean quality can maintain it. * 

* Viewed even from the narrowest Irish standpoint, Redmond’s 
statesmanship was of a high order. He recognized the commercial 
unity of the two islands, that a blow to one was & blow to the other, 
and, in particular, that the ruin of Britain meant the ruin of Ireland. 
Trisymen have found it hard to face a fact which grates upon their 
nationul pride. But now that the practical separation of the two 
islands has compelled them, for the first time, to think, they are 
commencing to see that Britain is almost Ireland’s sole customer. 
Treland can have no other customer for agricultural produce. 
Owing to the absence of coal and iron, and possibly also to racial 
qualities, she can never become a large-scale manufacturing country 
so as to find world markets. A big railway strike in Britain hits 
Treland because it lessens the demand for Irish farm produce, If 
England had lost the war, her power of purchase would have been 
vastly less; her standard of living would necessarily have been 
lowered ; her people would have had to go without, or to be cortent 
with less high grade quality ; frozen beef and mutton, and margarine 
would have been, in large measure, substituted for Irish prime beef 
and mutton and Irish butter. England might have had a great deal 
to say as to the import of Irish immigrants to swell the number of 
unemployed. An Irish Republic, obtained through a Germar vic- 
tory, would have meant Ireland’s ruin. John Redmond saw that, 
because he was a man of broad intelligence. The fanatics of the 
Sinn Fein movement did not.-+ 

* It is sometimes suggested that Redmond might have used Ireland’s 
position at the beginning of the war as a lever to get rid of the Ulater 
difficulty. Many Irishmen are proud to think that he condescended 
to no such paltry mancuvring. It would have been ineffective 
manouvring as well. Ulster believed that she was right just as 
strongly gs the South believed that Ulster was wrong, and, unfor- 
tunately for the Sinn Fein ignorers of facts, the most of Britain also 
believed that Ulster was right. A compromise at the point of the 
bayonet was impossible.. Redmond’s policy, had it not been torn 
to pieces by the rebellion, might or might not have completely 
solved the Ulster difficulty. At any rate, it would have induced a 
new, spirit on both sides, a spirit of understanding, of mutual respect, 
of community of interest. It is inconceivable that some modus 
vivendi would not have been established. At least, Ireland, North 
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and South, would have emerged from the ordeal of the war with 
dignity, prestige and honour. The story of the alternative policy, 
enforced upon a terror-stricken community by a mere handful of 
reckless gunmen, is a horrible one. 

Ihave named Grattan as the most attractive figure in Irish history. 
Redmond I place next. These two had much in common. They 
were men of the lofty type, without a particle of meanness or base- 
ness in their composition. They were both orators. Seme of 
Redmond’s speeches are masterpieces of diction and all of them are 
ona high level. He was a born elocutionist, using voice and gesture 
with dignity and effect. His loyalty to his chief and leader, Parnell, 
mistaken though I think it was, reflects nothing but credit upon him. 
During the controversies that were the main features of Irish life 
from the O’Shea-Parnell divorce proceedings to the Rebellion, 
Redmond had to endure much vilification, some of it of a personal 
character. He never allowed a word to escape in reply which his 
friends would wish unsaid. Even in conversation, he manifested 
towards his traducers a spirit of the greatest charity and forbear- 
ance. He was always a fine gentleman. He is one of the leaders 
of whom every Irishman should be wholly proud, without qualifica- 
tion or reserve. 

He was born in 1851 of a Co. Wexford Anglo-Norman family. 
He was for some time a clork in the House of Commons and then 
joined the Irish Bar, but subsequently devoted himself to politics 
exclusively, becoming Member for New Ross in 1881. He sacrificed 
@ great career at the Bar, for which his great gifts so eminently fitted 
him. When not engaged in the House of Commons, he lived the life 
of a country gentleman at Aughavanagh, Co. Wicklow, where he had 
some shooting. His death, which took place in March, 1918, during 
the hopeless proceedings of the Irish Convention, was no doubt 
accelerated, if not caused, by the condition to which he saw his 
country drifting. 

‘Something had to be done about the Home Rule Bill whith, having 
been passed three times by the Commons, would become law on 
receiving the King’s assent. It was deemed desirable to postpone 
the bitter controversy between Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 
Accordingly, the Bill,—-the Unionists leaving the House—passed 
and became law on September 19, 1914. Contemporaneously, an 
Act was passed which provided that it should not come into force 
for a period of twelve months, or, if the war had not terminated 
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within that period, then at a date after the termination of the war, 
to be fixed by Order in Council. The Government gave a pledge 
that, before it was put in force, an amending Bill dealing with the 
question of Ulster would be introduced, but the particulars of the 
Amending Bill were left an open question.- _~ 
* It was obvious that the Sinn Fein section of the Irish Volunteers, 
whigh body is stated to have numbered 65,000 in June, 1914,1 
would*aot follow Redmond in his support of England, France and 
Belgium in the war. Sir Roger Casement left Ireland when the 
war broke out and went to Berlin. From there, through an Irish 
person of position living in London, he carried on a correspondence 
with the Sinn Fein leaders up to April, 1916, when he left Germany, 
ostensibly to help Ireland in the rising planned by the Sinn Fein 
leaders at home.. 
+ A meeting in the Mansion House, Dublin, on September 25, 1914, 
led to an open cleavage. Mr. Asquith was announced to speak at 
the meeting, which was called to stir up enthusiasm for the war, and 
to initiate a recruiting campaign in Ireland. On the morning of the 
meeting Mr. MacNeill and six others issued a manifesto attacking 
the meeting and Rednfond’s attitude towards the war. - The Castle 
authorities were alarmed lest the meeting should be interfered with. 
A council was held, at which Mr. Birrell was present, to decide as to 
whether the Sinn Fein leaders should not be forthwith arrested, but 
it was decided to take no action. Guarded by large bodies of police, 
and of Redmond’s volunteers, the meeting went off successfully. 
The Round Room of the Mansion House was packed. The Lord 
Mayor presided, and Messrs. Asquith, Redmond, Dillon, and Devlin 
spoke. Mr. Asquith spoke of an Irish Brigade or an Irish Army 
Corps, as ‘the free gift of a free people.” There was every sign 
of enthusiasm, ‘‘ God save the King,” as well as “‘ God save Ireland,” 
being sung at the conclusion of the meeting. -On September 30 
the followers of Mr. MacNeill receded from the “ Irish National 
Volunteers ” and founded a new body, “ The Irish Volunteers.” 
Before the Rebellion of 1916, there can be no question as to what 
was the opinion of the great majority of Irishmen on the subject of 
the war. Mr. Redmond, at a meeting in Wexford on October 4, 
made a frank recruiting speech. Onthe same day, at Ballagha- 
dereen, Co. Mayo, Mr. Dillon condemned the efforts made by, 
Sinn Fein and the Gaelic League to check recruiting. These 
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meetings and many others were largely attended and there was 
much apparent enthusiasm, The Nationalist press, metropolitan 
and provincial, were unanimous. Messrs. William Redmond, 
Stephen Gwynn, and T. M. Kettle, all members of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, joined the colours. Cardinal Logue spoke feelingly 
about the sufferings of Belgium and the destruction of Louvain. 
The MacNeill volunteers were in a small minority.. 
« But they were very active. Disloyal newspapers, ertall but « 
virulent, sprang up like mushrooms, and had some circulation in the 
cities and towns. They were undeniably clever. Ireland’s old 
grievances, the destruction of the woollen industry, the massacre 
by Cromwell at Wexford, the famine, over-taxation, were treated 
with great skill and effect. And they were, superficially at least, 
on logical ground enough when they made pointed references to 
“small nations,” for whose existence England professed to be 
fighting. What about Ireland? they asked.. Was not Ireland a 
small nation, ground under the heel of an oppressor, and doomed 
to a wretched existence with four millions of inhabitants, when 
liberty would bring her twenty millions of brave, rich and happy 
people? That form of propaganda which the Italians have 
recently legislated against under the style of “artfully altered 
news’ was much in vogue. It was made to appear that a 
German victory was inevitable. *One way or another, the disloyal 
volunteers gained a little ground, and numbered at least 15,000 
before the Rebellion broke out, with 4,000 firearms of sorts. , 
Having regard to past relations between England and Ireland, the. 
response to the recruiting campaign was as good as could have bem 
expected. The rape of Belgium evoked genuine sympathy and 
indignation, and was the main cause of the Irish pro-Ally enthusiasm. 
But it was soon obvious that the war would be a long and very nasty 
business. There was nothing romantic or inviting in the stories of 
trench-fighting that trickled through. The pro-Ally feeling waa never 
strong enough to act as a great moral compelling power on the nation 
asa whole. It was difficult to persuade any man that the war was 
Ireland’s war. He did not hear the guns in Flanders ; he was safe 
in his island home aa long as the British fleet remained in being and 
able to sweep the seas ; he did not comprehend that the two islands 
must, so far as material prosperity and progress were concerned, sink 
or swim together. Of those who went, some went for pay, some for 
the love of adventure, the rest for higher motives. In the peculiar 
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circumstances, the result is not one that Ireland need be ashamed of 
*-ghe sent 134,202 of her sons to the front.» 

* A Coalition Government was formed in June, 1915. Mr. Red- 
mond was offered Cabinet office, but refused. Carson became 
Attorney-General, but he resigned in October.. 

Conscription was first suggested in Britain early in 1915, and the 
controversy which was waged on the subject was at its height at the 
end Sf éhe same year. * The first conscription statute was passed on 
May 25, 1916, but though Ireland was excluded, yet before and 
after its passing there was real apprehension that Ireland might be 
brought within the purview of compulsory service legislation. + Con- 
scription was felt to be an injustice not only by the definitely anti- 
British sections but by many who wished well to the Allied cause and. 
who took part in recruiting campaigns. ‘The Sinn Fein sheets 
dinned it into the young man’s ears that it was better to die on his 
own soil fighting for it and so earn the crown of martyrdom than,drag 
out and possibly end a miserable existence on the pockmarked plains 
of France or Flanders, engaged upon a side which he had no reason 
to love.-:It was given out that Casement had a definite promise 
from Germany that a German victory meant an Irish Republic ; 
and was not that the idea of which Ireland had dreamed and for 
which Tone and the others had given their lives? The farmers 
were told that annuities to the British Government would pase 
with British rule ; the landless men that the soil of Ireland was theirs 
for the taking. Some of the young secular priests openly, and some 
of the regular orders secretly were pushing the Sinn Fein policy.. 

* Drilling went on, and as nothing was done to prevent it, more 
openly and boldly every day. Military manoeuvres were practised, 
night attacks were made, ambulance classes were formed. There 
were several open parades. In October, 1914, 1,000 disloyal 
volunteers, of whom a fourth had rifles, marched through Dublin. 
In December of the same year 800 had mancuvres at Artane, a mile 
or two outBide Dublin. There was a great parade of armed men on 
St. Patrick’s Day (March 17, 1916) ‘‘ in front of the Foreign College 
of Trinity and before the Parliament House,” ? and Mr. MacNeill 


1 The percentage of the male population who served in the war shows: 
England, 24 per cent. ; Scotland, 23 per cent. ; Wales, 21 per cent. ; Ireland 
6 per cent.—Macready, p. 289. 

4 Tiese are the words of an intercepted letter of March 24, 1916, believed 
to have been written by one of the teaching staff of St. Mary’s College, Rath- 
mines, Dublin, to a friend in America. 
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took the salute, “and all this under the nose of the Castle.” 
The Citizen Army remained distinct from, if not hostile to the 
Trish Volunteers until November, 1915. A fusion which was 
effected in that month strengthened the extreme elements in 
both sections. Money for the cause came from the Clan-na-Gael 
of America. 

‘The Government was almost inactive whilst these proceedings 
were going on. It had no propaganda machinery of its dwn. 
Nothing was done to check Sinn Fein propaganda beyond the occa- 
sional suppression of a newspaper or a trifling prosecution. The 
newspaper appeared under another name ina week or two. Drilling 
was not interfered with.. 

Mr. Birrell and his Under Secretary Sir Mathew Nathan have been 
severely criticized and ultimately were obliged to resign owing to 
their conduct of Irish affairs during this period. Undoubtedly, 
they, had warning from the police authorities and from others of the 
‘danger. But their position was an impossible one. They were in a 
cleft stick. Ulster drilling had been allowed. If Irish Volunteer 
drilling was stopped, the Irish Nationalists would join the Sinn 
Feiners in denouncing the alleged injustice. Both Chief Secretary 
and Under Secretary were in close touch with Nationalist leaders 
whose opinion both before and after the rebellion was against 
forward action. Redmond was under no serious apprehension. He 
dined with me a few days before the Rebellion and expressed his con- 
tempt for the Sinn Feiners. He held out his hand and said to Mr. 
W. F. Bailey, who was present and who had voiced his fears : “Ty 
could crush all the Sinn Feiners in Ireland in the hollow of that , 
hand.” In a sense, he was right. At an election for any con- 
stituency in Ireland he would have won at this period, but the era 
of votes was giving way to the era of rifles. Dillon waa apprehen- 
sive. But, nevertheless, the Irish Executive were thwarted in all 
directions by the Nationalist Members of Parliament and by the 
Nationalist press, and they had to depend on both to Keep the re- 
cruiting movement alive. Whenever a suspected person waa ordered 
to leave Ireland, or a seditious newspaper suppressed, shrieks rent the 
air—the Government were represented as heaping fuel on a fire 
which would go out if left to itself. 

Had Mr. Birrell been in a position to disregard the advice of the . 
Nationalist leaders, he would have been effectively hampered by 

1 Ibid. 
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English Liberal opinion, always prone to regard any departure 
from trial by jury as intolerable. 

* Lord Parmoor had an Act passed on March 16, 1915, which entitled 
any British subject to claim a trial by jury for any serious offence 
against the Defence of the Realm Regulations. Trial by jury in 
Treland for sedition! One way or another, the Irish Executive were 
bound hand and foot and had to await the march of events.. If there 
was lame, it must be shared by others. Lord Midleton told the 
Prime Minister all that was going on in January, 1915.1 In Septem- 
ber, 1915, information reached the authorities that a proposal to 
rebel in September, 1915, was defeated in the Council of the Irish 
Volunteers only by the casting vote of Mr. MacNeill. 

* On April 12, 1916, an innocent-looking Dutch trading vessel called 
the Aud left Hamburg. In reality she was a German auxiliary 
packed to the gunwale with arms for an Irish insurrection. A 
German submarine that accompanied her carried Roger Casement 
in its belly.. ‘ 

The Citizen Army people had recourse to a forgery to stimulate 
the people into action. A document, prepared at Liberty Hall, waa 
sent to a city Alderman who, in all innocence, read it at the meeting 
of the Dublin Corporation on April 19. It purported to be an order 
from the General Officer commanding the troops in Ireland that, on 
receipt of an order from the Castle, wholesale arrests of Sinn Feiners 
were to be made, all their buildings were to be occupied and several 
places were to be isolated, including the residence of the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

“On April 22 the German ship was sighted by a British destroyer 
and was told to follow. To avoid capture the Germans sank their 
#hip. Casement, who had been put ashore from the submarine, 
fell into the hands of the police and was despatched in custody to 
London.. 

* An announcement was published of a great Volunteer “ parade ” 
upon Sundsy, the 23rd.. At conferences of the authorities held on 
the 22nd in Dublin Castle and on the 23rd in the Viceregal Lodge 
the arrest and internment of the leaders was resolved upon, and the 
concurrence of Mr. Birrell, who was in London, was asked for. 

* The sinking of the ship with the arms made the “ parade ” (which 
was a blind for the rebellion) inadvisable.. Whether there was a 
subsequent meeting of leaders or not, is, for the present, uncertain, 


1 Hardinge Commission, p. 10. 
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‘At any rate, Mr. MacNeill issued on Saturday an order signed 
“Boin MacNeill Chief of Staff’? countermanding the “‘ parade.” 
The order was published in the Dublin evening papers of Saturday 
and messengers were sent on motor cars throughout the country to 
stop the rising. Some of the other leaders, especially of the Larkinite 
section, were not satisfied. At a meeting held on Sunday about 1 
p.m., in Liberty Hall, it was determined to go on. Before any 
British action was taken, the rebellion had broken out. . 7 
* Easter Monday of 1916 was a heavenly day, still, cloudless,‘warm, 
All Dublin that could afford it had gone to Fairyhouse Races or to 
the various seaside suburbs. , 

* At twelve o’clock noon a party of twenty armed and uniformed 
Volunteers rushed towards the gates of the Upper Castle Yard. 
There was an unarmed, middle-aged, somewhat corpulent police 
sergeant at the gate, and he waved them off. They shot him dead 
and then retired and ensconced themselves in buildings commanding 
the eritrance to the yard. At that moment there were only four 
soldiers in Dublin Castle or its precincts. Had the rebels pushed on, 
the seat of Government in Ireland would have been in their hands. 
At the same moment, various buildings all over the city were 
occupied by the rebels in more or less force—the General Post Office 
in O’Connell Street, The Four Courts on Inns Quay, the College of 
Surgeons in Stephen’s Green, Jacob’s biscuit factory in Aungior 
Street, South Dublin Union in James’s Street, Bolands Mill in Sandy- 
mount, Liberty Hall, Hvening Mail Office, the City Hall, as well as 
others. The Post Office was the main stronghold, and Pearse and 
Connolly were in command of it.. 

“Troops, including several Irish regiments (3rd Royal Irish, 10th 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 3rd Royal Irish Rifles, 4th Dublin Fusiliers) 
were hurried into Dublin from Belfast, Athlone, Templemore, and 
The Curragh, and on the evening of Tuesday reinforcements com- 
mericed to arrive from England. The troops from England met 
with severe opposition on their march towards the city: and in- 
curred nearly 250 casualties from sharpshooters stationed in houses 
overlooking the main approaches. ‘To dislodge armed men, reckless 
of their lives, from city buildings is no easy job. Two anarchista in 
Sydney Street, London, kept 1,500 policemen and soldiers, sup- 
ported by the Home Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill, in person, at 
bay for several hours. An attempt was made from the Castle to 
atorm the Evening Mail Offices on Monday, about nightfall. A body 
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of young and inexperienced troops were launched through the gut 
leading from the Upper Castle Yard to Parliament Street. It was a 
failure. They were met by a terrific rifle fire from the upper win- 
dows of the houses opposite, and only about seventy yards distant, 
and retreated precipitately. The City Hall, however, which itself 
‘was commanded by the Castle, was taken that night. During the 
week the various‘ places held by the rebels were encircled and the 
prificipal ones shelled, great areas in the vicinity of the Post Office 
and Liberty Hall being thus set on fire. Some of the principal 
streets presented an appalling spectacle on Thursday night. Vast 
sheets of flame rose to the sky or hurled themselves right and left, 
licking the adjoining structures, which soon became themselves 
ignited. Dense masses of smoke burst upward as if from a hundred 
volcanoes. It seemed as if the whole city would be reduced to 
ashes. 

The rebellion in Dublin ended on Saturday with an unconditional 
surrender to Sir John Maxwell, who was in charge of the operations, 
The fires were kept in bounds and ultimately extinguished, but not 
before £2,000,000 worth of property, which the British Government 
afterwards made good, had been destroyed. 

A German naval demonstration in support was made on Easter 
Monday, and Lowestoft was shelled. 

The close and intimate connection with Germany appears fram the 
rebel proclamation itself : 


POBLACHT NA H EIREANN 
THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE 
IRISH REPUBLIC to THE 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


Irishmen and Irishwomen, in the name of God and of the dead 
generations from which she receives her old tradition of nationhood, 
Ireland, through us, summons her children to her flag and strikes for 
her freedom. 

Having organized’ and trained her manhood through her secret 
revolutionary organization, the Inish Republican Brotherhood, and 
through her open military organizations, the Irish Volunteers and the 
Irish Citizen Army, having patiently perfected her discipline, having 
resolutely waited for the right moment to reveal itself, she now seizea 
that moment, and, supported by her exiled children in America and by 
gallfnt allies in Europe, but relying in the first instance on her own 
strength, she strikes in full confidence of victory. 
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We declare the right of the*people of Ireland to the ownership of 
Ireland, and to the unfettered control of Irish destinies, to be sovereign 
and indefeasible. The long usurpation of that right by a foreign people 
abd Government has not extinguished the right, nor can it ever be 
extinguished except by the destruction of the Irish people. In every 
generation the Irish people have asserted their tight to national freedom 
and sovereignty, six times during the past 300 years they have asserted 
it in arms. Standing on that fundamental right and again asserting it 
in arms in the face of the world, we hereby proclaim the Irish Repvdlic 
as a Sovereign Independent State and we pledge our lives and t&e lives 
of our comrades-in-arms to the cause of its freedom, of its welfare, and 
of its exaltation among the nations. : 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and hereby claims, the allegiance of 
every Irishman and Irishwoman. The Republic guarantees religious 
and civil liberty, equal rights and equal opportunities to all its citizens, 
and declares its resolve to pursue the happiness and prosperity of the 
whole nation and of all its parts, cherishing all the children of the nation 
equally, and oblivious of the differences carefully fostered by an alien 
government, which have divided a minority from the majority in the 
past. 

Until our arms have brought the opportune moment for the establish- 
ment of a permanent National Government, representative of the whole 
people of Ireland and elected by the suffrages of all her men and women, 
the Provisional Government, hereby constituted, will administer the 
civil and military affairs of the Republic in trust for the people, 

We place tho cause of the Irish Republic under the protection of the 
Most High God, Whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, and wo pray 
that mo one who serves that cause will dishonour it by cowardice, 
inhumanity, or rapinc. In this supremo hour the Irish nation must, 
by its valour and discipline, and by the readiness of its children to 
sacrifig@ themselves for the common good, prove itself worthy of the 
august destiny to which it is called. 


Signed on behalf of the Provisional Government, 


Tuomas J. CiArKe. 


Sean Mac Diagmapa, THomas MacDonaaa, 
P. H. Pearse. Eamonn CEaNnNT. 
James CONNOLLY. Josrre PLUNKETT. , 


+ Events in the country were of a minor character. On “April 28 
a skilful ambush at Ashbourne, Co. Meath, was planned by a Thomas 
Ashe. Two district inspectors and eight constables of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary were killed and fourteen constables wounded. 
Elsewhere there was no real fighting. At Enniscorthy, Co. Wex- 
ford, there was a considerable muster of rebels who took posses- 
sion of the town, but they surrendered on hearing of the Dublin 
surrender, “ At Athenry, Co. Galway, a large body also assembled, 
Vou, 11. - 
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but dispersed on hearing that no German aid had arrived. Minor 
incidents of this kind were reported, the various counties involved. 
being Dublin, Meath, Louth, Galway, Wexford, Clare, Kerry. In 
the City of Cork an insurrection was prevented by the personal 
interference of the Catholic Bishop. - 

"Tn all, something less than two thousand rebels were engaged in 
the rebellion, and many of them were boys of sixteen years or there- 
abouts . 

* The casualties amongst the troops were: . officers—killed, 17 ; 
wounded 46 ; other ranks—killed, 89 ; wounded 288. ‘There were, 
in addition, a few casualties amongst the police. Mr. Asquith after- 
wards bore testimony to the “ clean fighting ” of the rebels. He was 
right. The insurrection was marked by very few episodes of an 
objectionable character. The rebels fought with splendid courage. 
Their losses were very trifling. + 

“The leaders concerned in the rebellion were tried by court-martial. 
Fifteen were executed, three on the 8rd, four on the 4th, one ‘on the 
Bth, four on the 8th, one on the 9th, and two on May 12.2, 

* Various sentences were passed on others, including a sentence of 
penal servitude for life on Mr. John MacNeill. Those executed 
included the signatories to the proclamation of Easter Monday : 
P. H. Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh, Joseph Plunkett, Eamonn Kent, 
Thomas J. Clarke, James Connolly, and John MacDermott, 

Pearse, who was Commander-in-Chief and President of the Pro- 
visional Government, was a man of education and some literary 
pretensions. His father was an Englishman, a sculptor who carried 
on a business at 27, Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, for the supply 
of monuments, crosses and so forth for erection over graves. Pearse 
was called to the Bar, but abandoned a profession for which he had 
no aptitude. He was a strong supporter of the Irish language 
movement, and taught the language in University College, St. 

Stephen’s Green. In 1908 he founded St. Enda’s College ‘‘ with the 
object i providing a secondary education distinctively Irish in 
complexion, bilingual in method and of a high modern type, 
generally, for Irish Catholic boys.” The college was not a success 
and Pearse was involved in financial troubles. He went to America 
on @ lecturing tour on behalf of his school, and there met John 


1q received a letter from Mr. Redmond dated May 10, 1916, from which I 
ne eee de ware buay here. trving to get clemency shown to the 
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Devoy, and it was probably under the influence of Devoy, and of 
Clarke, whom he met in Ireland, that he joined the extreme Irish 
section. He had at one time been a very moderate Constitutionalist 
and had supported the Birrell-MacDonald Council Bill. He was 
thirty-six years of age at the date of his execution. 

Joseph Plunkett was a student of about twenty-two years of age 
in 1916, & son of George Plunkett, a gentleman well known - the 
artistic and literary society of Dublin. By permission of the 
military authorities, his marriage to a lady, Miss Gifford, to whom he 
had been engaged, was allowed to take place on the morning of his » 
execution. Edmund Kent was a clerk in the financial service of the 
Dublin Corporation. John MacDermott was a journalist, and 
editor of a paper called Freedom. Aa to James Connolly see p. 187. 

Thomas J. Clarke was born in England. His father was an 
Englishman, his mother Irish. He was fifty-four years of age. He 
spent his childhood at Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, and was initiated 
into the Irish Republican Brotherhood at the age of eighteen. 
Soon after, he emigrated to America, where he mixed with the 
extreme Irish Republican section, who sent him to London on a 
political mission. On April 28, 1883, he was sentenced, at the 
Central Criminal Court, London, to penal servitude for life for his 
connexion with the Fenian activities. He was released on ticket of 
leave i 1898, went to America in 1900 and became a naturalized 
American citizen in 1904. A few years before the rebellion he 
returned to Ireland and kept a small tobacconist’s shop at 75a, 
Parnell Street, Dublin. 

Amongst those sentenced to death on May 5 was William J. 
Cosgrave. He was then about forty-five. His mother kept a 
licensed public-house in James’s Street, Dublin. He himself had no 
occupation, but was a member of the Corporation of Dublin, and 
was much esteemed for his probity, activity and zeal. He after- 
wards became president of the Irish Free State. ) 

* An interesting personage amongst the rebels was Madame 
Markievicz, a lady of well-known Anglo-Irish family, the Gore- 
Booths, of Co. Sligo. Her husband was a Russian portrait painter. 
She herself was foremost in the Larkinite movement, and founded a 
company of Boy Scouts. She was active in the rebellion, using a 
revolver with great skill. She was sentenced to penal servitude far 
life. + 

Roger David Casement waa tried for high treason at the Royal 
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Courts of Justice, London, on June 26, and following days. He was 
convicted and sentenced to death. An appeal to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal failed, and he was executed on August 3. He had 
a curious career. He was an Anglo-Irish Protestant,! born in 1864, 
and had spent all his life in the British Service. He had been Consul 
at Lorenzo Marques, in West Africa, in the Congo, and in the state 
of’San Paulo. He had been employed in special service in the Boer 
War and had: received the British South African medal. His 
inquiries when Consul in South America into the conditions under 
which the rubber industry was carried on, and his report thereon, 
gained for him the warm thanks of the British Government, & 
title and a pension. His letter to Sir Edward Grey in June, 1911, 
was a somewhat effusive expression of thanks and dutiful obedience.* 


1 But after his conviction he became a Catholic and died in that faith. 
1 I have it on the authority of one who spoke to him after his landing 
on the coast of County Kerry, that his own desire was to stop the rising. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IRELAND, 1916-1918 


Ireland and the Rebellion—-The Irish Convention—Death of Thomas 
Ashe—German Plot—Conscription—Sinn Fein Victory at the Polla— 
Education Bill of 1919. 

“In Dublin, the rebellion was not much more than a series of riots 
by armed street rioters. In the country, the magazine, damped 
by the MacNeill order and messages, had practically failed to 
explode. So long as the rebellion remained a fiasco, it was abhorrent 
to a people who at the beginning of the war had made matchwood 
of German-owned shops in Dublin and elsewhere, and who saw no 
results from the rising, save inconvenience, loss, suffering, and 
martial law. But when the memory of the inconvenience and 
sufferings had become dim, when the British Treasury was known 
to hold itself responsible for the material losses, when the national 
sympathies of the multitude for brave men became fully operative, 
when a senseless Nationalist press campaign inflamed: anti-British 
feeling, above all, when the immediate political action taken by 
the Government magnified the importance of the rebellion and 
proved, even to the meanest intelligence, that it had produced real, 
and, as it was supposed, valuable political consequences, men’s 
minds began to change about it.” 

* Some of these causes were unavoidable. The Dublin proletarians 
would have cheerfully seen all the rebel leaders hanged when bread 
was difficult to come by, but when the shops were open as usual 
they viewed the affair with greater detachment. The® British 
Treasury could not avoid paying for one of the effects of Government 
or want of Government. But the executions were not inevitable, 
nor was the Nationalist press campaign, nor were the frantic efforts 
to patch up some sort of political settlement. For a while, however, 
nearly all Ireland was furious at the rising.’ + 
«1 “If Ireland as a whole could have got hold of Tom Clarke and his cont. 
rades during that week it would have torn them to pieces.”’—O'Hegarty’s 
Victory of Sinn Fein. 
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On April 27, Mr. Redmond, professing to speak on behalf of 
himself and his colleagues, expressed the feelings of detestation and 
horror with which they regarded the recent proceedings ; he joined 
with Sir Edward Carson in the hope that no attempt would be made 
to use the rising as a political weapon against any party. Many of 
the bishops spoke in hearty condemnation of the “ mad and sinful 
adeenture.”! Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, expressed his 
detesti.tion of it in an interview I had with him on Easter Monday 
of 1916.2 The Archbishops and Bishops of New South Wales 
cabled condemning “the German-managed Irish rising.” * Many 
priests spoke in the same strain. Public bodies expressed their 
views. I take the following : Carlow Urban District Council (May 
12, 1916), “ our abhorrence of the appalling crime,” “ rebdy to assist 
the authorities as far as in our power to eradicate now and for ever 
the elements of disorder in Ireland”; Abbeyleix Rural District 
Council, “ our abhorrence of the rebellious uprising”; Ballyclare 
Urban District Council (May 1, 1916), “feelings of disgust and 
abhorrence”; ‘‘the fomentors are alike traitors of the meanest 
and most cowardly type and richly deserve the severest punish- 
ment’; Youghal No. 2 Rural District Council (May 5, 1916), 
“condemn in the most emphatic manner the action of the so-called 
Sinn Feiners ” ; Naas Urban District Council (May 11), “ strongest 
condemnation of the wickedness and insanity of the recent riring ” ; 
Kinsale Urban District Council (May 2), ‘‘ condemn in the strongest 
possible manner the insane and disastrous conduct of these dupes 
in Dublin and elsewhere in Ireland of the German Government ” ; 
Galway Urban District Council (May 4), “ express our condemnation 
of the deplorable riots”; Midleton, Co. Cork (May), “ deplore 
the unhappy outbreak” ; Tralee Urban District Council, “ deplore 
with horror the outbreak in Dublin, which brings the blush of shame 
to every honest Irishman.” 


“T nded not dwell,” said Bishop Cohalan in his pastoral of February, 
1923, ‘‘on the point that the proclamation of a Republic in 1916 had 
not the approval or consent of this country. But it is a fact. To my 





1 See Irish Catholic, May 13 and May 20, 1916. 

* But it was obvious that the bishops were not of one mind about tho 
matter. There was a meeting of the entire bench of bishops in Maynooth 
aorn after the rising, but no episcopal pronouncement was made. The 
prelates thought it safer to deal with the affairs of China and issued an elab- 
orate manifesto on the Irish mission to that country. 

* Irish Catholic, May 13, 1916. 
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own knowledge the rebellion of 1916 was vehemently denounced as the 
work of Liberty Hall by some of our present day extremists.” 


’ It is regarded as an axiom in Ireland that the executions were 
responsible for the change in Irish opinion. There is no doubt 
that they helped, but, in my judgment, they were only a small 
part of the causes that led to the revolution in Irish sentiment. + 
It is attributing to the Irish people even a greater ficklenegs than 
they possess to say that they altered their opinions on the merits 
of the rebellion solely because fifteen men were executed for taking 
part in it. If the dates of the resolutions be referred to it will be 
noticed that some of them, at least, were after most of the executions 
had taken place. * The rebellion was at first unpopular because it was 
a pro-German, anti-French, anti-Belgian movement. It was also 
unpopular, not because it was treason against the’ British Govern- 
ment but because it was looked on as treason against Ireland, 
becauke it was treason against Mr. Redmond who had brought the 
country within sight of the Promised Land ; because, in the opinion 
of most, it had given a setback for a generation to the Home Rule 
movement and had brought conscription definitely nearer to the 
Irish shore. There was a complete transformation of ideas when. 
it was recognized that this was altogether a mistake, that a week’s 
folly had done more for the Irish cause than all the speeches in or 
out of Parliament from the time of the Union; and that the Trish 
question had been lifted out of the obscurity of domestio quarrels, 
and had been placed in the international limelight.’ 

Mr. Asquith is by no means censurable for using the occasion as 
a lever for an Trish settlement. There were powerful reasons to 
operate on his mind—the desire to do justice, to heal the long running 
sore; pity for the men and lads who, after all, had fought so 
gallantly ; considerations of world-opinion which was often staggered 
by the inconsistency between Britain’s protestations and her actions 
with regard to Ireland. If he had succeeded, all might Imve been 
well. That he tried was looked upon as a justification of the 
rebellion, That he failed did not minimize the significance of the 
attempt. The failure, under the circumstances to be described, 
merely added strength to the wave of sympathy with the rebellion 
that was mounting higher and higher every day. 

The Nationalist press and some of the Nationalist party hedped 
the rebel movement enormously. When on July 23, 1918, Mr. 
Shortt, the Chief Secretary, angrily told the Irish Members that 
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“instead of taking the Sinn Feiners by the throat, they had tried 
to go one better” he told them the plain truth. At some crises 
public opinion is like a stone on a mountain top; @ slight push will 
send it down either side. Mr. Dillon and the Freeman's Journal 
gave it the puah in the wrogg direction. It was legitimate as well 
as wise to ask clemency for:the prisoners and to put all possible 
proisure on the Government to that end. It was clearly due to 
the rebels to say that they fought bravely and cleanly. It was 
right and proper to draw public attention to certain nasty 
incidents on the part of the troops and to demand inquiry and 
redress. 

But, from the Constitutionalists’ point of view, it is difficult to 
seo how a long, sustained, reiterated anti-British, anti-Maxwell 
campaign, lacking in all sobriety of treatment, was expected to help 
the Constitutionalists’ case. 

Tho soldiers, generally speaking, had behaved well. But there 
were two outstanding ugly incidents. ‘Three men, one of whom 
was ossentially a pacifist! and all of whom were innocent of any 
complicity whatever in the rebellion, were taken into Portobello 
Barracks, apparently for no other reason than that they were in 
the vicinity of or formed part of a crowd that had assembled to 
watch what was going on. The barracks were in charge of a Captain 
Bowen Colthurst, who had the three shot forthwith.2’ The“other 
incident happened in North King Street, Dublin. Soldiers of the 
Staffordshire regiment who were stationed there got out of hand, 
entered some houses, and killed several non-combatants, burying 
the corpses in the cellars or elsewhere.- The only palliation that 
could be suggested was that sniping had taken place or was believed 
to have taken place from the houses in which the men were murdered. 
These incidents were undoubtedly a very proper subject of news, 
comment and complaint. But*experience shows us how everything 
depends upon proportion and iteration. If a subject is treated at — 
inordinate length, if it is referred to again and again, if its bad 
features are held up to the magnifying glass, if nothing is said on 
the other side, the result is a grotesque parody. * 

- The Freeman’s Journal, in a silly if well-intentioned attempt to 

1 Sheehy Skeffington, whose Life of Michael Davitt is one of the best 
biofraphica of ‘rish public men ever written, though very few Irishmen have 


4 He was afterwards tried by court-martial, and found guilty but insane, 
and ordered to be dotained in prison during His Majesty’s pleasure. 
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steady wavering opinion, drove it headlong into the Sinn Fein ranks. 
The populace commenced to look on Maxwell as a second Cromwell 
and his soldiers as brutal butchers. The Daily Independent, which 
was so bitterly anti-rebel that it had the criminal folly to call for 
Connolly’s blood, followed suit. The two papers were soon running 
a close race for the favour of an excithd mob. 

The press of foreign countries too, was ill supplied with accuxate 
knowledge of the true state of affairs. There was then ne official 
Irish press bureau, or any one to meet the pressmen who came over 
in shoals. These were carefully shepherded into the haunts of the 
Dublin intelligentsia, who are like the intelligentsia elsewhere, but 
in an aggravated form, and who hated and despised the Irish party 
as a humdrum lot of tpeople The intelligentsia initiated the con- 
fiding foreigner into heir .sacramental rites, and fed him upon 
picturesque exaggerations, which he was by no means loth to swallow. 
After all, the misfortunes of others give us a certain self-satisfaction. 
The schoolboy who sees his comrade flogged may hate the hand 
that wields the rod, but he is glad to escape himself, and has a 
malicious glee if the corpus which is the subject of the vile process 
has claims to be the model boy of the school. One way or another, 
the true facts, which were that the rebellion was the work of a very 
few and that there was no public sympathy with it, were never suffi- 
ciently established to the nations of the world. 

Mr. Dillon on May 1 delivered a hysterical speech in the House 
of Commons. He said that he “ was proud of the rebels ” and spoke 
of General Maxwell wading ‘“‘ through a sea of blood,” and told 
how his own son, who was about to join up, was prevented from 
doing so by the impudence of an officer. The speech made a painful 
impression in the place where it was delivered, but a still more 
painful impression in Ireland where it was read. Constitutional 
Nationalists rubbed their eyes in astonishment. They too, began 
to think of hedging.! 

-Mr. Asquith; after stating that Castle Government had broken 
down—which was no more true than at any time since the Union— 
* initiated his work for a settlement by a visit to Ireland in May. The 
very fact of his visit and a trivial incident that occurred in the ceurse 
of it, gave enormous strength to the sympathizers with the rebellion. 
He visited the hospital and shook hands with all the wounded 


2 Mr. O’Hegarty— Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 6 says: “Even Mr, John Dillon 
made a speech in the British Parliament which was almost a Seperatist one.” 
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indiscriminately, amongst them being some of the rebels.1 Straight- 
away the waverers were told, “We have frightened the British 
Prime Minister into leaving his headquarters during the biggest 
war in history and he has openly acknowledged us to be national 
belligerents.” + 

+ On his return Mr. Asquith stated (May 25) that he proposed to 
entgust negotiations for an Irish peace to Mr. Boyd George, who 
at this period was commencing to acquire something of a reputation 
as a miracle worker. «Lloyd George saw Carson and his colleagues ; 
and Redmond and his colleagues, each separately. Terms were 
agreed to, namely, that the Home Rule Act should be put into im- 
mediate operation; that an Amending Bill should be passed ex- 
cluding the six north-eastern counties and the cities of Belfast and 
Derry and the borough of Newry ;? that the entire Ulster question, 
was to be reconsidered by an Imperial Conference at the end of the 
war ; and that until it was so reconsidered, the Irish representatives. 
were to remain in full strength at Westminster, The terms were 
submitted by Carson to his Council and were agreed to. They 
were also submitted by the Jrish leaders to conventions at Dublin 
and Belfast and agreed to.e Mr. Devlin undertook to lay the scheme 
before the Nationalist convention in Belfast. It required great 
courage on Mr. Devlin’s part to recommend a plan under which 
Ulster Catholics were to be sacrificed, possibly permanently, fér the 
good of the rest of the community. It required all his ability, 
eloquence and tact to carry the proposal, but he succeeded by 
475 votes to 265. 

+ The Die-hards immediately set to work to block the settlement. 
A deputation of Southern Irish Unionists waited ‘on the, Prime 
Minister and others. There were dissensions in the Cabinet. + Lord 
Selborne resigned ; Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long were prepared 
to follow. Lord Lansdowne intimated that the Cabinet did not feel 
themselves bound by the Lioyd George proposals. 


1 Mr. Asquith did not know the identity of the people he shook hands with 
for he afterwards denied that he shook hands with the rebels, But I base my 
statement on information given me by a detective who was present. When 


for his country. 
* Faat the exclusion was to be without time limit is quite clear, for in a 


debate, July 10, in reply to Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Aaquith said that the 
excluded areas could not hea hraucht <r uit 
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“In Ireland, there was a fierce agitation against the “ partition of 
Ireland,” Sinn Feiners and the All for Ireland League joining hands 
upon the occasion. A huge meeting was held in Phonix Park, 
Dublin, at which the speakers included Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Wm. 
O’Brien and several Northern priests. ° 

*The matter came before the House of Commons on July 10, 
when it transpired that the Government proposed a radical altera- 
tion in the Lloyd George terms—the clause that the Irich repre- 
sentatives should be retained at Westminster at full strength would 
be struck out. The Irish party, who had by now commenced to re- 
cognize that the settlement would not hold water at all, indignantly 
refused to accept the terms as altered, and the settlement broke 
down. 

*Tho affair definitely worsened the Irish situation. The Irish 
Members were very bitter over their treatment ; and most justifi- 
ably. They had certainly understood that Mr. Lloyd George was 
a plenipotentiary, with the full weight of the Cabinet behind him. 
They charged him with a breach of faith. English perfidy was 
again an Irish watchword. Mr. Devlin in a speech in the House 
of Commons on October 17, accused the Government of “ selling ” 
the Irish soldiers, and commented on the sentiments entertained 
by the men in the trenches when they reflected they were fighting 
for he rule of Sir John Maxwell, and intimated that unless the 
Government gave the Nationalists something more than speeches, 
they could not expect any co-operation or support from them. 
Extremists were greatly heartened. . 

It is quite clear that the Lloyd George settlement in its full terms 
must have proved a failure, if not a disaster. The feeling against 
partition was very strong; and the disappointment at the results 
of self-government would have been very great. An Irish executive 
of which Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and Devlin would have been the 
chief figures, would have had a difficulé and dangerous task. 
Drilling would have gone on and increased. Sinn Fein Would have 
increased. Every disgruntled member of the community would 
have laid his grievance at the door of the new Government. Would 
strong measures, such as Mr. Kevin O'Higgins afterwards took with 
the Irregulars, have been adopted ? It is far more probable that 
some fine morning the new Government would have woken up to ° 
find the revolutionaries in charge at Dublin Castle and a Republic 
proclaimed, under the gis of German support. 
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The natural feelings of anger and disappointment felt by the 
Irish party were not lessened by the knowledge that the Sinn Fein 
waters were rising about them, that their position was precarious 
and that if something was not done to check the flow, they would 
be swept off their feet. There were several animated debates *in 
the House of Commons, and in March, 1918, they concluded a dis- 
cusgion by what was intended to be a striking demonstration. 

“Mr. T. &. O'Connor proposed a resolution asking for the grant to 
Treland of “the free institutionslong promised.” * William Redmond, 
who, at the age of sixty, had joined up and had attained the rank 
of Major in the British Army, made most powerful and moving 
speech.! * Mr. Lloyd George, who had become Prime Minister on 
Mr. Asquith’s resignation in December, 1916, replied that he would 
not put Ulster against its will “‘ under the heel of a Dublin Parlia- 
ment.” Mr. John Redmond charged the Government with playing 
into the hands of the Irish revolutionaries and walked out of the 
House of Commons followed by sixty members. It was a grave 
error of judgment, for it was @ formal endorsement of the policy 
always preached by Sinn Fein, of abstention from the British 
Parliament.‘ The Irish party published a manifesto appealing to 
men of Irish blood in the Dominions and the United States to bring 
pressure on the Government for an Irish settlement. The Irish 
Members returned to Parliament in a few months, having achieved 
nothing whatsoover by the demonstration. 

+The results of three by-elections in Ireland in 1917 were very 
significant.* Mr. George Plunkett, an amiable gentleman of artistic 
tendencies, and a Papal Count, was now an advanced Sinn Feiner, 
though at one time he had been willing to help in the British tule 
of Ireland—he had applied for the post of Under Secretary about 
1912. With the aid of an able and eloquent curate, the Reverend 
Michael O’Flanagan, he beat a Redmondite candidate at the 
election for North Roscommon in February, 1917. In May, an 
election vas held for South Longford. The local Bishop was & 
strong Redmondite and cordially supported the Redmondite 
candidate. But the workings of the mind of the “ patriot ” bishops 
of Ireland pass human understanding. Archbishop Walsh, of 
Dublin, who, when the See of Dublin was in the balance, had given 
Cardinal Manning the impression of being, at best, a lukewarm 


e 
01 This most gallant and lovable gentleman was killed at the front in June, 
1917. 
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Nationalist, who had thanked Dilke for his efforta to help him 
towards the vacancy, who had received the King at Maynooth and 
attended his levee at Dublin, who had attended a High Mass at 
Marlborough Street Cathedral on the occasion of King Edward’s 
death, had now become a Sinn Feiner. He wrote to the press in 
the following terms : “‘ From information that has just reached me, I 
am fairly satisfied that the mischief has already been done and that 
the country is practically sold.” ‘i 

* This slander on the Irish party carried the Sinn Fein candidate 
for South Longford. Mr. De Valera was returned for Clare in June 
and Mr. William J. Cosgrave was returned for Kilkenny in August. 
“In March, 1917, Mr. Bonar Law indicated that another attempt 
" to dispose of the Irish problem would be made, and in May the 
Prime Minister made the proposals which brought the Irish Con- 
vention into being. + 

*Two alternatives were offered : 

(1) To introduce a Bill, excluding the six counties, such exclusion 
to be subject to reconsideration by Parliament at the end of five 
years, unless previously terminated by a Council of Ireland which 
it was proposed to set up, consisting of equal representation from 
the six and from the twenty-six counties?; the Bill was to contain 
more satisfactory financial clauses than the Home Rule Act. 

(2) To assemble “‘ a convention of Irishmen of all parties for the 
purpose of producing a scheme of Irish Self-Government.” The 
Prime Minister stated in Parliament that if there was “ substantial 
agreement” the recommendations of the Convention would be 
carried into effect by legislation. » 

*Mr. Redmond having declined the first alternative, the Convention 
was summoned. * 

Invitations were extended to the Chairmen of the thirty-three 
County Councils, the Lord Mayors or Mayors of the six County 


1 This Council was to be empowered, by a majority of votes ofeach of the 
delegations : (a) to pass private Bill legislation affecting any part of Treland ; 
(8) to recommend to the Crown the extension to the six countiea by Order in 
Council of any Act of the Irish Parliament ; (c) to agree to the inclusion under 
the Home Rule Act of the whole of Ireland, subject to the assent of the 
majority of the voters in the six-county area, power to be vested in the Crown 
in that case to extend the Act to all Ireland by Order in Council ; (d) to make 
recommendations on its own initiative upon Irish questions, including the 
amendment of the Home Rule Act as finally passed. The President of this 
Council of Ireland would be elected by agreement between the delegptions, 
or in default of ,agreement be would be nominated by the Crown. The 
general idea was fterwards embodied in the Act of 1920. 
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Boroughs ; whilst the Chairmen of the Urban Councils throughout 
Ireland were requested to appoint eight representatives, two from 
each province. The Irish Parliamentary Party, the Ulster Par- 
liamentary Party and the Irish Unionist Alliance were each invited 
to nominate five representatives. An invitation was extended to 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to appcint four representatives ; 
the Archbishop of Armagh and the Archbishop of Dublin were 
apfointed to represent the Church of Ireland, and the Moderator 
of the General Assembly to represent the Presbyterian Church ih 
Ireland. Invitations were also extended to the Chairmen of the 
Chambers of Commerce of Dublin, Belfast and Cork, and to Labour 
organizations, and the representative peers of Ireland were invited 
to select two of their number. All these invitations were accepted 
except by one Chairman of a County Council. Invitations intended 
to secure representation of the Sinn Fein party and the All for 
Treland party were declined, as were the invitations extended to the 
Trade Councils of Dublin and Cork. Subsequently, in addition 
to one member selected to represent the Trade and Labour Council 
of Belfast, six persons were appointed to represent various labour 
organizations, and fifteen other persons were nominated by the 
Government, making the total membership of the Convention 
ninety-five. Various efforts were made to try and get Sinn Fein 
to come in, but they failed. 

Carson, in the House of Commons, blessed the Convention, and 
said that in his opinion the Government proposals marked an im- 
portant advance towards an ultimate reunion for the whole of 
Ireland. *A favourable atmosphere was created by the release of . 
the Sinn Fein prisoners on June 18; and the occasion was made 
use of to give Mr. De Valera a great reception. Very curiously, 
Mr. William O’Brien, who had long been clamouring for « settle- 
ment by conference and consent, declined to take part in it, as 
likewise did Mr. Dillon. These gentlemen probably foresaw its 
failure. « 

‘ The attitude of the Sinn Feiners to the Convention was one of 
benevolent neutrality:* They had, indeed, refused to take part in 
it, on the ground that it was an assembly packed by the British 
Government, and during its sittings they fully exercised their 
right to sneer at its undemocratic and unrepresentative character. 
Withal, they wished it well; for any agreement would have been 
claimed by them, justly enough, as the result of the rebellion. If 
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any big Home Rule measure had been evolved, it would have gone 
some way towards a justification of their policy ;* some of their 
chestnuts would have been pulled out of the fire. Accordingly, 
when some extreme spirits were inclined to put an end to the lorlk- 
drawn-out agony of the dying Convention by bulleting any member 
rash enough to venture into it, a Republican guard, with their 
pockets bulging with, revolvers, was placed over it—the nearest 
thing to peaceful picketing known to history. “ 
On the other hand, the British Government was obliged, by the 
force of circumstances, to stay its hand against the Republican 
movement. Sir Horace Plunkett impressed upon the Governsint 
that a favourable atmosphere was essential to the success of the 
Convention, and that forward movements against the Republicans 
would result in a collapse. This, of course, was another way of 
saying that the Convention functioned by leave of the gunmen, anid 
Sir Horace Plunkett was probably right. For he had unrivalled 
sources of information. His self-determination symposia at Fox- 
rock, as they were termed by a witty English writer, brought to- 
gether a weird lot of personages, some of whom were in a position 
to know what the gunmen were likely to do in a given contingency. 
The Government acted upon the advice, and under the benevolent 
Duke régime, drilling went on right merrily. There were, of course, 
other views pressed upon the Government, and on at least one 
occasion the British Cabinet intimated to the Chief Secretary that 
the limits of forbearance had been reached. Accordingly, police 
warnings to the drilling parties were freely administered, and in a 
very few cases prosecutions undertaken, but such measures were 
utterly inadequate to meet the necessities of the case. On the 
other hand, if strong measures had been adopted, the fat would 
have been in the fire so far as the Convention was concerned. 

* The first meeting of the Convention took place on July 25, 1917, 
in the Regent House, Trinity College, Dublin, under the presidency 
of Mr. Duke, who had been appointed Chief Secretary in July, 1916. 
Sir Horace Plunkett was appointed Chairman, and transmitted his 
report on April 8, 1918.- 

‘The Convention failed. Ulster would agree to no All Ireland 
Home Rule settlement, whether it included fiscal autonomy or not» 

The Catholic Bishop of Raphoe and twenty-one other Nationalists 
(including the Archbishop of Cashel and the Catholic Bishop, of 


Tice: and ‘Crnnael leicht torumed @ enhassn schinh nencitdad fas. 
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Home Rule for all Ireland, with complete fiscal autonomy for Ire- 
land, a right to maintain a territorial force in Ireland, immunity 
for the National Debt based on Ireland’s alleged over-taxation in 
the past; but admitting liability to a small annual contribution 
towards Imperial expenditure. 

The Southern Unionists, of whom Lord Midleton was the chief, 
and numbering eleven, while agreeing to Home Rule for all Ireland 
were opposed to Irish control of Customs duties and favoured sending 
Trish representatives to Westminster. Forty-four Nationalists were 
willing to agree with the Southern Unionists on the understanding 
that the question of Customs control should be reconsidered after 
the war. 

Mr. Redmond had favoured the Midleton or Southern Unionists’ 
scheme, but at an advanced stage of the Convention his principal 
lieutenant, Mr. Devlin, revolted and joined the Bishop of Raphoe 
in demanding a fiscally autonomous Ireland. The Bishop and the 
lieutenant were right. Fiscal autonomy may prove to be less 
beneficial to Ireland than was supposed, but the extremists, rapidly 
gathering strength, would have accepted nothing less. Mr. Red- 
mond then left the Convention ; he died on March 7, 1918. 

. An unfortunate event which took place in September, 1917, gave 
a distinct fillip to the Sinn Fein movement. * 

*Thomas Ashe, who in 1916 had successfully ambushed a party 
of police at Ashbourne, was sentenced to death but reprieved. He 
was released when the amnesty came, but subsequently was con- 
victed of an offence under the Defence of the Realm regulations, 
and sent to prison. With other prisoners, he claimed very special 
treatment, including facilities for association studies and class 
work. The Government, it may be said, would have been well 
advised to grant everything or almost everything that was demanded. 
But either the demands were considered unreasonable or the depart- 
mental machinery moved too slowly; nothing was done. The 
prisoners, in protest, broke the cell furniture. The furniture was 
removed; and then they went on hunger strike. 

+ The prison authorities were loath to see Ashe commit suicide, and 
they accordingly proceeded to have him forcibly fed. This un- 
pleasant process was carried out under the supervision of the prison 
doctor, a competent and careful man. But, somehow or another, 
sonething went wrong. Ashe’s heart, which was not strong, gave 
out, and he died seven hours after the food had been administered. , 
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Another was now added to the long line of “ patriot ” bishops. 
T should not like to do Bishop Fogarty, of Killaloe, the injustice of 
calling him, at any time, a “ West British ” bishop, but up to this 
time he was undoubtedly in the “ sensible bishop ” class. In 1911, 
he told his people of Clare what he thought of them: 


“ In any other country such bold ruffienism would be hunted down 
or lynched as a public peril, but there in the places he referred to they 
had a curtain of security drawn round them by the cowardiceor per- 
verted moral sense on the part of the community amongst whom they 
lived and operated. The result of it was that the people in the districts 
he referred to had become completely demoralized and seemed to have 
lost all grasp of the most elementary principle of Christian morals, all 
senso of the sacredness of human life, all regard for right and wrong 
in the sight of God. Human life was not valued at three halfpence by 
some of thom.” 1 


But under the influence of the bacillus of self-determination the 
episcopal brain had assumed a new orientation. Having pondered 
over the Ashe affair long and deeply, the bishop gave his considered 
judgment upon it in a letter to the press in the following terms : 


“ Permit me to thank you in your columns for your worthy protest -. 


against what I cannot otherwise designate than the slow killing of poor 
Thomas Ashe. It is horrible that the country has to stand silently 
by listening to the moans of the decent young Irish boys who are being 
slowly-done to death behind the walls of Mountjoy Prison by the brutal 
tyrants ; or to see them thrown in their last gasp out to die like dogs 
outside the jail door. They may die as poor Thomas Ashe has died, 
but with other results than Dublin Castle has dreamed of. Their 
deaths will sanctify them in the memory of Ireland and surround their 
heartless torturers with inextinguishable hatred and ignominy. This 
is the sort of cruelty we were accustomed to hear of as possible only 
in the Bastille or the dungeons of Naples or the black prisons of Russia, 
but as altogether impossible under English rule, We have no need 
to wait for the future to inform us; the world sees already in these 
hideous atrocities what the triumph of English culture means for small 
nationalities,” a 

An inquest was held, and the most vicious attacks were made 
upon the Government, upon Mr. Max Green, the Chairman of the 
Prisons Board, who happened to be Mr. John Redmond’s son-in- 
law, and upon the doctor. “ And you are the man who did it,” 
was flung at the doctor. Ashe was referred to as “ the murdered 
man.” Never was the sun of truth so high in the heavens. ‘Bhe 


1 Freeman’s Journal, December 19, 1911. 
VOL. I. 7 U 
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doctor’s residence in the city of Dublin was made the subject of a 
savage attack the same night. Mr. Arnold Bennett was present at 
the inquest and came away convinced that the thrills of the Five 
Towns were completely eclipsed by those of Dublin in a state of 
political commotion. { 

* Ashe’s body lay in state in the City Hal’, Dublin, until September 
27, when the funeral took place. The funeral procession was three 
miles long. Atthe head of it walked Bishop Fogarty and De Valera; 
over a hundred priests followed. An Irish volunteer party dis-* 
charged a volley over the grave. + 

While the funeral procession passed the Castle, Mr. Duke buried 
his head in his hands and thought out the situation. There was no 
precedent for it. It was as novel as if a giant dinosaur had 
waddled up the Castle stairs, insolently put its snout into the Chief 
Secretary’s room, and ordered the veteran lawyer to clear out. 
What could he do but wait and see? Which is what he did. 

The Ashe affair is one of primary importance in the history of 
this period. Prior to it, the Church had rather frowned upon Sinn 
Fein. Sinn Fein was henceforth to have its full quota of ecclesi- 
astical sanction. Hunger striking to death or the point of death 
was now justified. Above all, a country that could believe that 
Ashe was “murdered” could be safely told anything. Ireland’s 
rake’s progress of mental and moral debauchery was begun, 

* It was, no doubt, partly in consequence of the Ashe affair that 
Mr. Redmond on October 23 proposed a vote of censure on the 
Irish executive. The executive was, in truth, merely marking 
time. An atmosphere favourable to the Convention had to be 
preserved at all costs. Drilling and seditious propaganda went 
on almost without interference. « 

‘A man named Dowling was found in May, 1918, in a collapsible 
boat off the coast of Clare. The boat had not come from Clare, 
nor from Ireland, nor from Great Britain ; nor had it fallen down 
from the’clouds. It was of German make; it had been spewed 
up not by a whale, but by a German submarine. Dowling was 
arrested, brought to England, there tried and convicted for treason, 
and the Government, alleging that the Republicans were again con- 
spiring with Germany, seized large numbers of them and lodged 
them in jail. The Irish propagandists boldly denied the existence 
of a°German plot and professed to be furious at the thoughts of such 
athing. It was given out that Dowling was a British spy, and for 
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several years this fairy tale was accepted by an intelligent country. 
At the same time, I think that there was no “German plot” properly 
so called, though Dowling may have persuaded the Germans to the 
contrary. 

* In spite of their drilling activities which were allowed almost a 
free hand during the Cgnvention, the Republicans were in a bad 
way enough. Their rebellion had deeply alarmed Great Britain 
and had hampered her in the prosecution of the war ; for a consider- 
able number of troops had to be kept in Ireland, and the state of 
the country was the safest and most appealing form of anti-British 
‘propaganda everywhere. It was all very helpful to Germany and 
very damaging to the Allies. But was it going to lead anywhere ? 
A Republic was as far off as ever ; Ulster stood where it always 
did. When the Convention broke down, appeals to other countries, 
either vid a peace conference or League of Nations, were very attrac- 
tive in theory, but promised little in practice. Another rebellion 
would be as easily crushed as the last ; to talk about a Republic in 
being did not bring it into being ; there was a possibility of the youth 
falling away from a movement so hopeless ; and if the movement 
failed, its leaders ran some risk of execration and obscurity rather 
than of panegyric and fame. ~The Catholic Church, as a whole, » 
was opposed to the Republican movement. 

Whereupon the Coalition Government proceeded to a step which 
united Ireland against them, and lent enormous strength to the 
Republican movement. A good many competent judges hold that 
a moderate conscription Bill for Ireland would have been a prac- 
tical proposition immediately after the Rebellion. The Sinn 
Feiners then “ were in confusion and despair,” } and many of them, 
undoubtedly, thought that conscription would have followed as a 
matter of course. Be that as it may, the threat to impose con- 
scription in 1918 was a criminal blunder, the only palliation for 
which is to be found in the crucial position of the Armies in France. 

It is good to recall Haig’s order of April 13, 1918, not merely be- 
cause of its splendid spirit of courage, but to remind us how near 
we were to disaster. 


‘“There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. Every 
position must be held to the last man; there must be no retirement. 
With our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, e 
each of us must fight on to the end.” 


1 Dan Breen’a Book, p. 6. 
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’ The big German push that began in March for 4 while swept all 
before it. The British Fifth Army was completely overpowered, 
and soon the entire line was in retreat.- 

*The Government were at their wits’ end to know what to do 
for men. InmMarch, a Military Service Bill was introduced raising 
the age for compulsory service up to fifty, and in certain occupations 
to fifty-five.» The drain upon the country was terrific; she had - 
nearly four million men in the field and as many more persons en- 
gaged in war work of one sort or another. 

* The Military Service Bill included Ireland, and Mr. Bonar Law 
intimated that it would be enforced. To sugar the pill, ho said that 
a Home Rule measure would be passed. Lord Wimborne, the 
Viceroy, was displaced by Lord French.+ * 

«Since the days of O’Connell, no such intense and widespread 
movement had taken place as that which this mistaken policy pro- 
duced. The injustice of it, which was almost universally assumed, 
lashed the country to a fury» The feeling was not confined to 
Republicans ; it was shared equally by the Constitutional National- 
ists, many of whom were at all times frankly Anglophile, and es- 
pecially so during the war, wherein they deemed England to be on 
the side of right and justice. Moderate opinion could make some 
allowances for England’s difficulties in relation to the Irish problem ; 
it was thought that a claim for a Republic went toa far, and the 
special position of Ulster was, at all events, within, the region of 
argument. That a country which purported to fight for small 
nationalities and to endorse the policy of self-determination should 
keep a small country in subjection, and yet should force the manhood 
of that country to become cannon fodder in England’s extremity 
was felt to be inexcusable. “Catholic Ireland rose as one man to 
meet the emergency. 

“The occasion brought together all classes of thought ; political 
enemies met together to decide on concerted action. The confer- 
ence table at the Mansion House accommodated Eamonn de Valera, 
Arthur Griffith, John Dillon, William O’Brien and T. M. Healy. 
The nature of the proceedings was not disclosed, but an impassioned 
appeal was sent forth to President Wilson and sent broadcast to 
the world. An interview took place between the political leaders 

-and the Irish Bishops at Maynooth; a solemn Episcopal appeal. 
to thenation was the result. Funds were collected at every Catholic 
church and chapel in Ireland ; over £200,000 is said to have been 
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subscribed.1* The opinion of those hitherto opposed to physical 
force underwent a change.’ “The moralists seemed agreed that 
conscription was an unjustifiable invasion of Ireland’s rights 2 
which it would be lawful to resist. The country was united on the 
question as it had never been united before., 

* It is, I think, egos question thet a serious attempt to have 
enforced the measure would have deluged the country in Biood. 
The women as well as the men would have faced the British troops ; 
the priests would have died leading their people. If any conscripts 
had been got, they would have been a danger rather than a help, 
* The Conscription Act was never enforced in Ireland.* Tho moral, 
so painfully recprrent in Irish affairs, was obvious. The measure 
had been beaten by a bold forward movement; bold forward 
movements were then desirable and likely to succeed. 

‘The constitutionalists were swamped at the post-war Genoral 
Election which took place in December, 1918, and at which the Sinn 
Feiners purported to make tho issue, Republic or not, the main 
issue for the people. The results of the election—73 Sinn Feiners 
out of 106 Irish representatives—the Sinn Fein party claimed as 
an Irish determination for a Republic. , 

Yet nothing is farther from the truth. To ascertain the will of 
the Irish people during the rule of the gunmen was impossible. 
Prefident Cosgrave gives an account—which I cite later (p. 363), 
and which I adopt—of the methods of intimidation in vogue. Even 
the actual members who voted at this election in favour of Sinn 
Fein were a small minority of the electorate.’ 

* No doubt the threat of conscription had thrown many waverers 
and moderates into the Republican ranks; its overthrow was 
credited to the physical force party. But the result was not so much 
@ victory for the physi¢al force men as a revolt against the Irish 
party. The promises held out by that party had proved fallacious, 
John Redmond in 1912 had assured the people that Home Rule 


1 Where this money went I do not know. I surmise that it, or some of 
it. went to the Republican war chest. 

* Dr. Walter MaeDonald, who never yielded his opinion to clamour, waa 
the only Catholic theologian who maintained the contrary. Some of the 
Bishops were of opinion that the question was arguable, but they evidently 
yielded their opinion to the majority. 

* About one-third of the electorate voted in the contested electionsg Dr. 
Walter MacDonald, the Maynooth professor, was of opinion that not one- 
third of the Irish electors was in favour of the Sinn Fein policy—see his 
Ethical Questions Postscript, pp. 21-23. 
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would be in operation in 1914; yet there was no Home Rule.. 
Ulster had so far been victorious, and that as the result of a treason- 
able physical force movement; if Home Rule came, it would be 
for a truncated Ireland. John Redmond had been over-chivalrous 
at Ireland’s expense when, without any quig pro quo, he had pledged 
Treland to the war. The party had got out of touch with the young 
intellectuals of the country; there had been much tyrannical 
domination by Dillon and the Freeman’s Journal that forbade 
all criticism, however fair or friendly or well meant. “The party 
waa presumed to be oth infallible and impeccable, and a word of 
criticism was the brand of a traitor ; it had ceased to be a servant of 
the people, and had taken to itself the airs of a master and dictator.” 
Ireland had trusted the party greatly and the reaction was pro- 
portionately violent ; there was a desire to escape from the party 
thraldom. The greybeards had failed ; let the young men have a 
chance. Above all, people like leaders with courage; and John 
Dillon when he made his “ almost separatist” speech after the 
rebellion had run away from his guns. 

The pretence that the election was a genuine vote for an Iri8h 
Republic has, indeed, now been abandoned. ‘‘The victory of 
Christmas, 1918, was not @ victory of conviction, but of emotion,” 
writes Mr. O’Hegarty and he goes on to approve of Father O’Filana- 
gan’s speech—“ The people have voted Sinn Fein. What we‘have 
to do now is to explain to them what Sinn Fein is.” * 

‘The Irish party had not merited the fate that overcame them. 
They had fought a splendid fight, and had many great achievements 
to their credit. If Redmond had been over-chivalrous, it was the 
fault of a noble nature, stirred by the woes of Belgium and the 
obvious justice of the war. Even as a matter of cold-blooded policy, 
jt is clear that he was right. To win Ulster was his objective.’ 
Ulster’s point was that Treland wanted separation ; to disprove that 
contention was the best way to united Ireland. It is difficult to 
see how, if Redmond’s policy had been followed throughout, Ulster 
could have sustained her objection. And, given an Treland united 
on the broad question of self-government, the fiscal relations or tariff 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland would be easy of ad- 
justment. . When we consider the profound gulf that at present 
separates Ulster from the Free State and the utter demoralization 


1 Eimar O'Duffy's Wasted Island, p. 119. 
2 The Victory of Sinn Fein, pp. 31, 32. 
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produced by the guerilla warfare, the conclusion is easily reached 
that the Redmond method would have been safer and saner, and 
at least as successful in the long run. . 

Treland made huge profits by the war. She emerged from it 
swollen with money and with young men who had been prevented 
fiom emigrating, and wit had no special occupation or aptitude for 
any. The restrictions on food in Ireland were almost negligible. 
Sugar was the only scarce commodity. Of meat, butter, eggs, 
there was almost the usual abundance, for the export of butter and 
moat was restricted. If we omit the loss of the gallant men who 
served, many of whom died in the vain Gallipoli sacrifice, she suffered 
less and gained more, proportionally, than any country in the 
world during the war. 

Apparently acting under pressure from Ulster, in which some real 
desire for improved educational facilities was felt, the Government 
introduced an Irish Education Bill in February, 1919, dealing with 
primary education in Ireland. The Bill was in most respects an 
excellent measure, but it made the Chief Secretary head of an 
education department in Ireland. It was furiously opposed by the 
Catholic Bishops; the Government declared their intention to 
persist. Had they done so, undoubtedly the children would have 
been withdrawn from the schools. The Government gave way 
and,abandoned the Bill, the introduction of which further fed the 
flame of disaffection. 


CHAPTER XXII 
“THE ANGLO-IRISH WAR” 


Proceedings of the Dail—Republican Courts, Tax Collection—~Claim of 
& de facto Government—Negotiations with Russia—Nature of tho 
““War”’—Dan Breen Commences the ‘“ War ”-—Progress of the “ War ” 
~The Dail and the ‘“‘ War’—The Catholic Church and the ‘“ War” 
~The Ethics of the ‘“War”—The Black and Tans—The American 
Commission—Terence MacSwiney’s Death—Guerilla Warfare Con- 
sidered—Some Incidents of ‘The War "—Ulster Atrocities—Political 
Events—Government of Ireland Act, 1920—The Truce. 


It is not often that a mouse is in labour and brings forth a 
mountain, But that occurred in the “ Anglo-Irish War”; which 
is at once tho tragedy, the comedy, the miracle of the history of 
Anglo-Irish relations. It achieved remarkable political results, 
though not the results aimed at and intended.’ Such as they are, 
they have been dearly bought. The immorality of the methods 
employed have cost Ireland her reputation; and the “ war ”, was 
followed by an internecine conflict of a savage character, and by 
an outburst of crime unequalled in Ireland’s melancholy history. 
All the attendant circumstances, including the teaching of certain 
Irish Catholic theologians, have placed in the hands of the enemies 
of Catholicism a weapon of offence, of which, no doubt, every 
unfair use will be made.? 

Yet, as we shall sec, neither the Irish people nor any considerable 
section of them were involved in the “‘ war.” The “ war” was the 
work of two thousand men and boys, nearly all of them of a low 
grade of seciety--farm hands, shop hands and the like—who by the 
aid of the gun and the bomb imposed a reign of terror upon the 
Trish people and rendered it as much as a man’s life was worth to 
stigmatize their conduct as murder. There was little or no sympathy 


Ss * Thus, the late Lord Morley linked Ireland and Russia in a gibe at Chris- 
tlanity. Seo also references to Ireland in Mr. Stutfield’s book, Mysticiam and 
CathoXcism. An Irish Protestant Archbishop was able to say that the 
Protestant Church had not condoned lies or murder, the implication being 
obvious. 
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with the gunmen until the, Black and Tans started their counter- 


atrocities. The theologiani{ who upheld the activities of the gun- 
men as morally justifiable were in a minority, and comprised no 
bishop of the Catholic Church in Ireland.» 

Moreover, the atmosphere out of which the “war” was en- 
gendered must be taken injo account. The country had gone crazy 
on the subject of self-determination ; the political leaders of Ireland 
were furious over any suggestion of partition; the masses. of the 
people believed that secession would bring themselves and their 
country untald riches, and their exasperation at the delay was pro- 
portionately intense; the country had been menaced with con- 
scription, which it regarded as a crowning tyranny. Ireland was 
festering with an accumulation of excitement, disappointment 
and suppressed irritation. Yet, giving full weight to all these 
circumstances, the ‘‘ war ’”’-—on both sides—was an infamy. 

‘The resistance to British rule in Ireland assumed two aspects : 
(1) a quasi-passive resistanco, accompanied by the establishment 
of a so-called Republican Government, and (2) a series of operations, 
presently to be described, which its adherents dignified by the term 
“war.”» The pacifist and non-pacifist activities were never closely 
associated and at first had no connexion whatever with each other. 

‘The Sinn Fein Members of Parliament—or so many of them as 
were pot in prison—to the number of thirty, met in Dublin in 
January, 1919, the new assembly being known by its Irish name, 
the Dail. They purported to be and to act as a Parliament: ‘Father 
O’Flanagany whose eloquent protest against the coercion of Ulster 
I have quoted,-acted as chaplain and opened the proceedings with 
prayer.. Charles Burgess, afterwards known as Cathal Brugha, was 
elected speaker, 

+A declaration of independence was made. It was proclaimed 
that the Irish electorate had declared its firm adherence to the 
Irish Republic, and had elected representatives of the Irish people 
who alone had powers to make laws binding on the Irish people. 
It went on to demand the evacuation of Ireland by the British 
garrison. , 

+ At a subsequent private meeting, Ministers of Finance, Home 
Affairs, Defence, and Foreign Affairs were appointed. The Dail 
met upon a few occasions in public, but was suppressed by the~ 
Government, and thereafter it held its sessions in secret... 7 

Behind closed doors it carried on its proceedings, and the general 
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public did not know and had no means of knowing what these 
were. The names of its Ministers were not disclosed. “Courts were 
set up to which the name of arbitration courts was given. As 
there is nothing illegal in arbitration courts, these were not inter- 
fered with ; but when they purported to be and act as courts 
proper, with coercive jurisdiction, theyswere suppressed, and then 
sat in secret.- A few barristers, mostly of the briefless variety, some 
soliciters and a number of handymen—carpenters, shopkeepers, 
blacksmiths, and so on—formed the tribunals. The identity of 
these persons was, for the most part, unknown to the general public, 
County Councils and District Councils were induced to pass resolu- 
tions giving allegiance to “‘ the Republic,” but these bodies, for the 
rest, carried on their business as usual, with their old officials and in 
their usual methods. Moneys were collected in various parts of the 
country by gunmen. I speak of what I know from several re- 
sponsible Catholic sources. A farmer would be required to, pay so 
much, often up to £100, to some local person purporting to act for 
“the Republic.” If he refused, his cattle were in risk of being 
maimed, stolen, or killed, and a crescendo scale of punishments, 
not limited to dumb animals, was threatened. If he dared to tell, 
his agricultural operations would be immediately transferred to the 
Elysian fields. In this fashion, it may be that £50,000 or more was 
“ collected.” Py 

Decrees of the secretly operating courts were obeyed from the 
same spirit of apprehension. One case that happened in Dublin 
was an example of what might befall if the reign of terror was not 
recognized. A litigant in a “ Republican Court” was directed to 
pay £30 costs. He refused. He was shot atas he walked with a 
companion ; the companion was shot dead; he himself received 
serious injuries. 

It is incredible, but it is true, that this Government was styled 
by its supporters a de facto Government, and its alleged status as 
such wes relied upon by certain theologians to support certain 
punishments and “ executions ” which were alleged to be decreed 
by it or by its supporters. Is it necessary to point out what are the 
essentials of a de facto Government? <A de facto Government 
operates openly ; its agents are known; its methods are known; 

‘it controls the various public services of the country, the army, the 
police, the prisons ; its law courts are known; the ultimate test is 
whether it has superior force at its disposal or not, A Government 
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can be embarrassed or hampered in some of its branches, but never- 
theless it may remain a de facto Government. At this juncture, 
without the will of the British Government, not a train could be run 
in Ireland, not a ship could enter or leave an Irish harbour, not a 
letter—franked with British postage stamp—could be sent. The 
Government was collecting £45 millions per annum in taxation. 
Its courts were operating throughout the country, trying prisoners, 
adjudicating upon claims to millions annually. It had cortrol of 
police barracks, prisons, and all the Government buildings. “ The 
Republic ” had none of these things, unless a badger’s cave in Kerry 
be called a prison or the despatch of a few letters in charge of urchins 
upon bicycles be called a postal service. England and Ireland 
were exchanging £200 millions worth of goods each year. 

These proceedings of the sccret Dail or its secret agents were not 
go senseless as might be supposed. It was sought to give the 
impression, not alone of a de facto Government, but of ade jure 
Government upon which the British Government was making a war 
of aggression. 

This impression served two purposes. First, it salved the tender 
consciences of those who might otherwise have jibbed at the “ war.” 
Shutting both*eyes tight to the question of Ulster, to the arguability 
of the Republican claim, and to the seven centuries of the British 
occup&tion, and to every other relevant fact, a picture was held up 
of a de facto and de jure Government, in actual and lawful and 
peaceable possession and control of Ireland, assaulted by a foreign 
invader. And the case of Belgium and what Mr. Lloyd George said 
about Belgium were cited. Second, it was sought to impose this 
conception on the outside world. It had some success, especially 
in America.? 

- Amongst the activities of the Dail are to be numbered certain 
negotiations with the Bolshevists. . I take the following extract 
from a document captured in Dublin in 1920.7 


a 


(Official stamp of Dail Hireann.) 
Dustin, June 15, 1920. 


A Cuara (My dear Friend),— 
I ENcLOsE copy of the draft of the proposed treaty between the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and the Republic of Ireland, 





1 See p. 319 post. * White Paper Cmd. 1326, 1921. 
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together with copies of observations thereon by the President and Dr, 
McCartan. : 
Mise le meas (I am with respect), 
(Signed), 
Durmor O. L. Erccrrrrrogs (DERMOT O’Hxearty), 
(One of the Secretaries to Dail Eireann). 
D. FrrzcEraup, Esq., T.D. 
(Minister of Propaganda.) 


Memoranpum By THE PresipEnt! on Russia 


A message from Dr. McCartan re the R. (Russian) Mission, with a 
proposal which should be very carefully considered by the Cabinet, 
first as to its advisability at all, and secondly, if advisable, what torms 
should bo included so as to give us the greatest advantage, The 
commercial terms, if they could be secured, despite the efforts of the 
British to render them nugatory, would be designed so as to use them 
as a lever to bring portions of the North—“ Ulster ”—to the side of the 
Republic. The Church mandate would also be useful and the idea 
of grouping a League of Nations round R. is capable of a good Neal of 
development. Also:the importance of having a centro for our eastern 
activities must be borne in mind. 

IT have not finally made up my own mind on the question of a 
published agreement, but I certainly am of opinion that the miasion 
should go and that the whole question be taken up very seriously. 
When those who have it in hand have the proposed ‘terms properly 
hammered out I will give my own decision and send forward such 
rocommendations as seem advisable to me. The document which the 
doctor is sending and these comments of mine are merely preliminaries 
which will onablo you to think over and discuss the matter in anticipa- 
tion. 

Besides the doctor, you should arrange to have a strong labour man, 
for oxample, Johnson or O’Brien, with somebody whose tendencies are 
not 80 socialistic and who knows industrial conditions. Were Fawsitt 
available he would be the man that would occur to my mind, He 
suggests L. de Roisto. I wonder have we anybody who knows Russian ? 

The men at this side (i.0., the United States of America) repre- 
senting R. may not have credentials at all entitling them to speak for 
their Government. This is a point which must not be forgotten. 
They may be simply solf-appointed. 

I fear you will find this despatch rather scrappy. It is written as 
T am rushing for a train with a number of people coming in and out. 
Remember it is only anticipatory. 


“Dr. McCartan went to Russia on behalf of the “ Irish Republic.”* 
The Bolshevists were anxious to co-operate—solely with a view to 
briag down the British Empire, whose liberal principles they re- 
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garded—and regard—as the greatest barrier to their activities. 
But, not being satisfied that the Irish Republicans would not, when 
it suited them, make terms with England, they declined co-oper- 
ation. » 

These comparatively pacific operations would, however, have heen 
wholly ineffectual by themselves. ‘It is to a gentleman named 
Daniel Breen that Ireland oles the severance of the Union con- 
nexion.” By those ‘gvyho regard that severance, however accom- 
plished, as Ireland’s summum bonum,' Mr. Daniel Breen must be 
regarded as the greatest Irish patriot of all time. For Dan in- 
vented the process whereby the English garrison of Ireland were 
driven, bag and baggage, from the country. And that process was 
really very simple. . 

We now have the history of the “ Anglo-Irish War ” from two 
well-informed sources. “Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty,’a man of education 
and literary skill, was a member of the Supreme Council of the 
Trish Republican Brotherhood and at present is the permanent head 
of the Irish Free State Post Office. * He has written a book which 
he terms The Victory of Sinn Fein (1925). Mr. Breen was and 
perhaps is a ganger or track-walker on a railway. With the assist- 
ance of an enterprising American journalist, Mr. Breen has written a 
book called My Fight for Irish Freedom, or Dan Breen’s Book (192A). 
I strongly recommend every person of Irish birth or extraction, to 
read these most illuminating volumes, which differ little from each 
other save that Mr. O’Hegarty, while giving credit to Mr. Breen for 
having begun the “ war,” awards the main credit for the “ war” 
to Michael Collins, while Mr. Breen naturally claims all the credit 
himself. If, in addition, Michael Collins’s Path to Freedom is read, 
a very good idea will be obtained of the mentality and processes of 
the Sinn Fein ‘“ war” movement. 

* Dan Breen had employed the great military genius with which he 
is endowed in organizing the Irish Volunteers, who had swollen to 
enormous proportions in 1918 under the threat of conscription. 
But, as Dan most candidly puts it in his book, when that threat 
“faded away, so too did our great army”; “‘ they had been only 
thinking of saving themselves from the trenches of France and 
believed with the old political leaders that Ireland’s freedom was not 
worth the shedding of a drop of blood.” Dan was a very good judge 
of his peers ; he knew, as O’Connell, Fintan Lalor and Davitt knew, 
that the great amorphous agricultural masses were untouched by 
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any political appeal which did not embrace some tangible object of 
immediate profit or betterment. Dan also knew that the Dail 
might go on to the crack of doom passing secret resolutions, appoint- 
ing shadow ministers, holding courts in camera, appealing to world 
opinion, and negotiating with Russia without anybody being a bit 
the better or a bit the worse. Unless something was done, the 
bottom would fall out of the whole conternyand Dan would have to 
go back to track-walking or some similar tiresome occupation. 

I have not met the eminent Mr. Daniel Breen. I hope that, if 
ever I do meet him, it will be in friendly intercourse, for’he is a hefty 
fellow with fists or pistol, and has plenty of animal courage.” But, 
though I have not met him, I know him; I have met thousands 
of him. * The type is one that, under discipline, produces an excel- 
lent policeman or gamckeeper ; in the natural atate, it produces a 
first-class rapparee. It loves adventure for adventure’s sake. 
Every parish in Ireland has one and one only of the type. There 
is not room for two of them. If two are born in the samé parish, 
one has to go—somehow. This leaves the entire adulation and 
admiration of the young people, male and female, and the subdued 
fears of the old, concentrated on the one that remains. He will do 
anything, face anybody, be anything save an ordinary citizen. 
He cannot be that, at least in Ireland. If he goes abroad, the first 
shock he gets is when he has to take his place in a queue. Why 
should he not be first at the ticket office ?. When he gets usedl to the 
queue, he gets the queue mind and is really an asset to the com- 
munity. Kevin O’Higgins may yet make a new race of the Irish 
people, for he is establishing queues all over the place, and if he can: 
keep the mob in the queues, he will create what is lacking and kill 
what is picturesque and agreeable in the Irish character. The 
people amuse us most—though they irritate us too—who will not 
stay in the queue. 

‘Michael Collins was of the same type as Dan, but on a bigger 
scale ; gleasant, agreeable, flamboyant persons. Michael had some 
queue experience and so accepted the Treaty. Breen had none and 
kicked. So Breen afterwards became a sort of outlaw in the Free 
State, instead of being one of its most famous and best-paid generals. 
For the present he does not regret it, for his book, which, like the 
productions of all the great warriors, is marked by no official reti- 
cegice, haa sold very well,and he is still a hero, which perhaps his dead 
colleague is not. But hero worship, that is, worship of the same hero, 
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does not last long in Ireland. Unless Dan can find a new method of 
atriking the Irish imagination, people will transfer their adoration to 
somebody else, and Dan will then bitterly regret that he did not 
fall in and take the fat job when it was going. The difficulty about 
any new and startling occupation is, that Mr. Kevin O’Higgins has 
very strong views about the suitability of the rope for treason 
mongers, and he rather welcomes a hunger strike. 

* In the same month as the Dail met and declared its independence 
and called for the evacuation of the English garrison Dan and two 
comrades—Sean Treacy and J. J. Hogan, who were, to judge from 
their photographs in his book, then mere boys—took stock of the 
situation. They thought they could do better than the Dail, 
which merely asked the English to leave: Dan and his little 
council determined to make them leave. Dan Breen, without 
mandate or authority from the Dail or anyone else, began the 
war !}, 

* In the month of January, 1919, two armed Irish policemen were 
escorting gelignite, required for quarry purposes, along a road in 
Co. Tipperary. Dan and seven comrades selected a narrow part of 
the road and hid behind the fences on both sides. When the 
police approached, Dan tells us he called on them to surrender.+ 
This was an excess of chivalry on Dan’s part, for which he would 
have been most properly court-martialled had there been anybody 
to court-martial him. It was clearly Dan’s duty to remember that 
one hair of bis own patriotic head was more precious to Ireland than 
the two carcases hé was to leave on the Tipperary highway for the 
crows to pick at. This foolish and wicked subordination of 
patriotism to knightly courtesy was never repeated. The much 
wiser and bolder procedure adopted later was to open fire at once, 
which saved a great deal of time and trouble. At all events, the 
police on this occasion put up a fight and were shot dead. Dan and 
hia comrades made off with the gelignite. This was the “ battle ” 
of Soloheadbeg. « 5 p 

Ireland and Britain were now at “war.” At least so Dan tells 


3 Lest I should do Dan any injustice, let me give the narrative in his own 
language :*‘‘ At the beginning of January, 1919, we received information to 
the effect that a quantity of explosives was to be conveyed to Soloheadbeg 
quarry for blasting purposes. The consignment, we knew, would be guarded 
by armed policemen, as was always the rule at the time. I spoke to Sean 
about it. ‘Here is our chance,’ I said, ‘let us start the war soon, or the 
army will lose heart.’ ""—Dan Breen’s Book, p. 34. , 
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us and so some—a small minority as I hope and believe—Irish 
Catholic theologians told us. 

In the Catholic ritual, the most impressive service, to many minds 
at any rate, is the Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. The 
devout worshipper sees before his @yes the Symbol of Salvation. 
The atmosphere has always seemed to me to be especially one of 
peace and love. There is no more beautiful prayer in the Liturgy 
than that which is said by the priest in the service. Oremus. Deus, 
qui nobis sub sacramento mirabile passionis tue memoriam reliquisti, 
tribue quesumus ita nos corporis et sanguinis tui sacra mysteria 
venerari, ut redemptionis tui fructum in nobis jugiter sentiamus, qui 
vivia et regnas in secula sceculorum. The priest, facing the congre- 
gation, exposes the Host to the adoration of the faithful. The service 
concludes with the singing of that noble hymn of praise the Laudate, 
the chanting of the Gloria and of the Adoremus in cternum 
aacratissimum Sacramentum, to the strains of which the congregation 
file out. I have attended this service in many of the best-known 
churches in the world, where the music was beautifully rendered 
and the service attended by highly fashionable people. But I am 
not sure that I do not like it best in a little country church, in spite 
of the vile music. It is a great act of faith, and its best setting is 
quietude and simplicity. 

“On St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1919, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon Benediction service was given at Toomevarra, a village in 
the Co. Tipperary. Two local policemen attended the service, At 
its conclusion, they left the church and had barely got beyond the 
porch outside, when they fell dead, their bodies sieved with bullets. 
The identity of their assailants has never yet been disclosed. 
No time or place was sacred enough to provide a sanctuary from 
the gunmen. - 

I am not going to take the reader through all the incidents of the 
period that elapsed between the “ battle ” of Soloheadbeg and the 
truce in June, 1921. I propose merely to give a general notion of 
the trend of events, making slight special reference to some out- 
standing ones. 

‘The object of Breen and his comrades was to render the govern- 
ment of Ireland impossible. Their means were the shooting of 
policemen, the shooting of civilians engaged in Government service, 
thesshooting of persons who gave information, intimidation of the 
press and of the people. - 
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‘The shooting of policemen, armed and unarmed,} on duty and off 
duty, by night or day, went on; no person was ever made amen- 
able. Some persons who were suspected of giving information 
disappeared. Their corpses yere afterwards found labelled “ Spies 
and Informers, Beware.” Any girl who had a policeman for her 
lover was teken and hadsher hair cropped close; such intimacy 
with the “enemy forces” was dangerous. . 

‘For a while, the shootings were few and far between, and*nobody 
thought anything of them save that they were isolated outrages, 
possibly promoted by motives of personal spite. During this 
period newspapers used occasionally to print the word ‘‘ murder” 
and persons would be heard speaking their minds about it. But 
as nobody ever dared to inform, the gunmen became more bold, 
for to shoot at sight made the pastime almost risk free. ‘The shoot- 
ings became so numerous that a design became apparent through it 
all, and people closed their mouths about it. . 

Great idealist and lover of liberty as Mr. Breen is, he has a practical 
mind. He recognized that it was necessary to stifle public opinion, 
As Mr. O’Hegarty puts it : i 


“The first shootings stirred and shocked tho public conscience 
tremendously . . . the public conscience as a whole was never easy 
about it, and would have beon glad at any time to stop it ; but it never 
got any further than that. It was not organized, and the things that 
were organized gave it no clear lead, for the national press sat on the 
fence and such Churchmen as condemned the shootings mixed their 
ethics with politics and made the case worse.’ 2 


“There was every reason why the press should sit on the fence. 
Editora were verbally informed that if they allowed the word 
“ murder” or any other.condemnation of the gunmen’s activities 
to appear, they would he ghot. They obeyed, as most people would 
who have the ordinary instincts of self-preservation. The editor of 
the Datly Independent, who used the word “ murder ” in connection 
with the attempt on Lord Frenoh’s life on December 19, 1949, hada 
close shave. According to Mr. Breen, @ council was held, at which 
some members favoured his immediate “execution.” A more 
lenient view was taken, and the machinery of the newspaper was 
smashed to atoms, damage to the amount of £16,000 being done.» 

1 The unarmed police of the Dublin district were immune; and by a 
curious sort of chivalry, s0, too, were the soldiers aa they walked a®out 


unarmed. But there was no mercy on the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
* Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 55. 
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Needless to say, when the paper got re-started, the word “ murder ” 
never appeared in it again. “A parish priest in the diocese of Ross 
denounced the murder of # policeman. Some ruffians attacked his 
home and so frightened the minister of God that he lost his reason.* 
An attempt was made upon Sergeant Sillivan, the leader of the Irish 
Bar, a strong Nationalist and Catholic, who had been the defender 
of Casement; becruse he spoke his mind, he was obliged to flee 
the country. The wise man avoided dangerous topics in a tram 
or train or at the telephone, lest he should be put upon the list of 
marked men; one member of a family said “ Hush!” to another 
as a domestic entered ; private letters became a vehicle not of 
real thought but of pretended thought ; terror numbed the people 
and froze at its source the instinct of honest indignation and 
disgust. These were the methods that brought the Black and 
Tans upon the scene. * 
sThe various stages of the “ Anglo-Irish War” were: (1) The 
shooting, at rare intervals, of policemen as they walked about the 
city, town, or village. (2) The like, at more frequent intervals. 
(3) Attacks by armed men on remote and outlying police barracks ; 
abandonment of such barracks ; alarm amongst the police and some 
defections. (4) Advent of the Black and Tans. (5) A “ war i 
consisting of these principal clements—{2) shooting of policemen as 
before ; (b) shooting of civilians engaged in the British servico— 
Alan Bell’s case is the most notable example of this ; (c) ambushing 
with bomb or rifle or revolver fire, of Black and Tans and 
auxiliaries ; (d) shooting of persons suspected of having given 
information to the British forces—the most notable case was that of 
Mrs. Lindsay ; (e) destruction, by arson or other means, of public 
or private property; (f) destruction or obstruction of roads and 
bridges; (g) @ general espionage among the lower classes of the 
community. There were, on the other side, “ reprisals,” unofficial 
and official, with which I shall deal later. 

+ If Mr. Breen is correct, such credit or the reverse as posterity may 
award in connexion with the “ war ” is due, not to Michael Collins, 
but to Dan himself and his two friends Treacy and McKee.? But I 
think that Mr. Breen puts his services to Ireland too high. His 
“ Knocklong Gang,” as it was called,? was too small in number to 


1 Lgive this ex relatione a parish priest. 
4 Collins, Treacy and McKeo met their deaths by violence. 
4 Dan Breen’s Book, p. 108—they had shot @ policeman at Knocklong, 
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affect the fate of nations; that result was achieved when Michael 
Collins came on the scene. * 

The date when Michael Collins associated himself with Dan is 
not quite clear. * Michael to have been from the beginning 
much attracted by this moval species of warfare—‘ Michael Collins, 
I must say, seemed to favpur it.” 1 He had discussions with Breen 
about it ? and lay in wait with him and with Thomas MacCurtain on 
one occasion to shoot Lord French, the Lord Lieutenant. As the 
actual attempt on Lord French was in December, 1919, Collins’ 
association with Breen must be dated back to a time prior to that 
date. ‘MacCurtain was then or afterwards Lord Mayor of Cork 
and was murdered—I am sure by the police. Dan Breen, in the 
most naive fashion, tells us of MacCurtain’s attempt to “shoot ” 
Lord French, but Dan’s volatile blood “ boiled again’ at the 
“murder” of Tom MacCurtain.4 Some time after June of 1920 
Mr. Breen prevailed on ‘‘ General Headquarters ” of the I.R.A. to 
assist his activities by “ flying columns,” © and the “war” thero- 
after became intensified. But it appears that at no time did the 
number of men at Breen’s or Collins’ disposal -exceed 2,000.4 
* Let me give some further quotations from Mr. O’Hegarty’s book 
as to this reign of terror. 


“When it was open to any Volunteer Commandant to order the 
shootimg of any civilian and to cover himself with the laconic legend 
‘spy’ on the dead man’s breast, personal security vanished and no 
man’s life was safe. And when it was possible for the same Com. 
mandant to stoal goods and legalize it by calling it ‘ commandeering * 
and to burn and destroy goods and legalize that by saying they were 
Belfast or English goods, social security vanished. With the vanishing 
of reason and principle and morality we became a mob, and a mob we 
remained, And for the mob there is only one law—gun law. So the 
gunman became supreme ; and the only thing which counted in Ireland, 
in anything, was force ; for the spirit of the gunman invaded everything, 
not polities alone, Thenceforward there was no consideration and no 
reason and no argument—nothing but blind obedience to somebody 
above, whether Dail Cabinet or Volunteers’ Executive... ® As the 
war lengthened it became more brutal and more savage and more 
hysterical and more unrelievedly black. But ite worst effect was on 
the women. They were the first to be thrown off their base, and, as 





1 Ibid., p. 56. * Ibid., p. 112, 

2 Tbid., p. 120. « Ibid., p. 156. § Ibid., p. 181. 

¢Mr. Bartholomew O'Connor, a witness who is reliable and who knpwa, 
speaking in August, 1923, said, “ Michael Collina could only get 2,000 men 
to support him.” —Jrish Times, August 17, 1923, 
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the war lengthened, they steadily deteriorated. They took to their 
hearts every catch-cry and every narrowness and every bitterness, and 
steadily eliminated from themselves every womanly feeling.” 1 

“Thus in the worst phases of the war, Dublin was full of hysterical 
women, living on excitement, enjoying ithemselves in the thought of 
ambushes and stunts, stifling their consciences with the parrot cry, 
‘Nothing matters but to support the army ’—when the thing which” 
really mattered waa to control the army—cutting themselves loose 
from everything which their sex contributes to civilization and social 
order. Just as, on the male side, the gunman came to be the dominant 
personality, so also his counterpart, the gunwoman, came to be the 
dominating figure of the women’s side of the movement. The gun- 
woman lived on war, on excitement, on stunts, and gradually shut out 
everything but those. She saw nobody, talked to nobody, save other 
gunwomen, lived for nothing save war, and came at the last to be 
incapable of realizing an Ireland without it. War, and the things 
which war breeds—intolerance, swagger, hardness, unwomanliness— 
captured the women, turned them into unlovely, destructive-minded, 
arid begetters of violence, both physical violence and mental violence.’”# 
. ‘We adopted political assassination as a principle ; we devised the 
ambush, we encouraged women to forget their sex and play at gunmen ; 
we turned the whole thoughts and passions of a generation upon blood 
and revenge and death ; we placed gunmen, mostly half educated and 
totally inexperionced as dictators with powers of life and death over 
large areas. Woe derided the Moral Law and said there was no law but 
the law of force. And the Moral Law answéred us. Every devilish 
thing we did against the British went its full circle and then boomeranged 
and smote us ten-fold; and the cumulative effect of the whole of it 
was @ general moral weakening and a general degradation and a general 
cynicism and disbelief in either virtue or decency, in goodness or 
uprightness or honesty. ‘The Irregulars drove patriotism and honesty 
and morality out of Ireland. They fouled all the wells which had kept 
us clean and made the task of saving Ireland tenfold harder than it had 
been. They made people ask themselves whether Ireland was worth 
saving, and whether it was worth any man’s while to trouble his head. 
about anything but himself. They demonstrated to us that our 
deep-rooted belief that there was something in us finer than, more 
spiritual than, anything in any other people was sheer illusion and that 
we were really an uncivilized people with savage instincts, And the 
shock of that plunge from the heights to the depths staggered the whole 
nation, The ‘Island of Saints and Scholars’ is burst, like Humpty 
Dumpty, and we do nét quite know yet what we are going to get in its 
place.” #- 

“The longer the war went on the worse it got and the more fatal its 

. effects. By the winter of 1920 the popular games amongst the Dublin 
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1 Victory of Sinn Fein, pp. 55, 56. 
* Ibid, pp. 57, 58. * Ibid., pp. 125, 126, 
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children were ambush games. The most popular of these was a game 
in which one player was supposed to be an old gentleman and the 
others, armed with guns, held him up and declared, ‘ Alan Beil, your 
time has come.’ There it was—the writing on the wall—staring“us in 
the face and we did not see it. It marked the moral degradation of the 
young. And by the spring of 1921 our women were in that frame of 
mind T have written of in another chapter, thinking death, planning 
death, organizing for wounds and blood and cruelty, That marked the 
moral degradation of the women. Those gave us the worst, excesses 
of Irregularism and they will trouble us for many a year to come.” 2 

“The men of 1916 were idealists, men who were in the movement 
from conviction and not as the result of an emotional wave, men who 
had consecrated their lives to Ireland from a sense of duty and patriot. 
ism. Their leaders would nover have agreed to the beastly things that 
were done afterwards,” 3 


The question now arises—what was the attitude of the Dail and of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland towards the gunmen ? 

The Dail, elected in Decomber, 1918, had been elected ostensibly 
on the Republican ticket. But the true significance of that election 
has been pointed out by Mr. O’Hegarty. “They ”—that is, the 
old politicians and their followers—gave their votes and their 
support to a programme, every item of which was anathema to 
them ;”® and he quotes with approval the remark of Father 
O’Hanagan—“ The people have voted Sinn Fein. What we have 
to do now is to explain to them what Sinn Fein is.” 4 Anyone 
who knows anything of Ireland at this period, must know that 
the election of 1918, in so far as it was an expression of free 
opinion at all, was a gesture of disgust at a constitutional party which 
had tried to ride two horses at the same time and of thanks to the 
extremists to whose efforts, as it was belioved—and I think accur- 
ately—the defeat of conscription was due. When to this is added 
that this was a reign of gunmen, it must be obvious that a good deal 
of discount must be taken from the claim that Ireland had given a 
genuine vote for a Republic. a 

By a curious coincidence, Dan Breen began “the war” on 
January 21, 1919, the day when the Dail met in the Mansion House, 
Dublin. - It is scarcely necessary to say that no thember of the Dail, 
and certainly no elector. outside the “ Knocklong Gang,” then 
thought of “ war with England.” * Mr. O’Hegarty tells us: 


1 Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 167. * Ibid., p. 110. 
3 Ibid., p. 29, ‘Toid., p. 32, 
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“ When it was projected, the Volunteer Executive would not sanction 
it, and Dail Eireann would not touch it, but Mick Collins and Dick 
McKee and Sean Treacy organized it themselves and put it into 
operation. And when it succeaded, then the wiseacres adopted it.” 1, 

“The Dail of 1919 was a national asspmbly with full authority from 
the people. Every national unit in the country was bound to obey it. 
It, and it alone, was entitled to give directéons about policy. But the 
policy which brought disaster—the guerilla-war-ambush-and-shooting- 
of-civilians policy——was adopted without reference to Dail, and was not 
controlled by Dail although Dail had to accept responsibility for it, 
and although it was assumed by the public at large that Dail had 
sanctioned the policy.” ? 


It is quite clear from these extracts that the 2,000 gunmen had no 
mandate from the Dail and were not really controlled by the Dail. 
The operations of the gunmen remained almost to the last what they 
had begun—a reign of terror imposed by savage methods upon the 
people of Ireland and working by savage methods against the Trish 
police and, later, against the Black and Tans. 

“ The “ war ” was obviously coming to an end one way dr another 
by the early part of 1921. There had been negotiations, and a truce 
had been nearly arranged in December, 1920. The gunmen, too, 
as we now know, were upon their last legs., 

. Accordingly, it now dawned upon the Dail that they should claim 
some: credit for the war. Otherwise the “ Knocklong Gang.’ and 
other gunmen would claim all the credit and possibly all the rewards 
The reports of the secret sessions of the Dail are now available, 
and from them it appears that on March 11, 1921, the President 
(Mr. Eamonn De Valera) said that : 


“He felt in America and since he came home that the Dail was 
hardly acting fairly by the army in not publicly taking full responsi- 
bility for all its acts. He mentioned this view to the Minister of 
Defence, and his criticism was that to accept war now in any more 
formal way than they had done, could be misrepresented as an 
qdmission that they were not carrying it on in a regular manner here- 
tofore. They could get over that difficulty by stating in the preamble 
the circumstances of the situation. He discussed the arguments for 
and against formal acceptance and said it was a very serious decision 
to take, and he would like the meeting to consider it carefully. If the 
acceptance were agreed to they could instruct their consuls abroad to 
look for belligerent rights. His opinion was they should agree to the 


—. 





—_— 


1 Victory. of Sinn Fein, p. 137. 2 Ibid., p. 167. 
3 See Mr. O’Hegarty’s Victory of Sinn Fein, pp. 62, 63. 
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acceptance of a state of war. It meant every member would take an 
equal responsibility.” 

The resolution was supported by the Assistant Minister for Local 
Government. It was also supported by the Director of Fisheries, by 
Mr. J. N. Dolan, Liam Mellowes, the Assistant Minister for Defence, 
Mr, Sean MacEntee, and the Minister for-Home Affairs (Austin Stack), 
The last-named said: ‘“‘ He thought the Dail should accept the army 
as being the Army of the Republic which came under their control in 
January, 1919. It was a legacy from the men who fought in 1916, and 
the development of it and the way it conducted itself ever Since they 
gave it assistance, was a credit to them. The least the Dail might do 
for it was to accept responsibility for all its acts.” 

Mr. Piaras Beasley moved :—‘‘ That the Dail approves of the 
President’s being empowered to draw up a statement on the lines 
indicated verbally by him, and that this be done at whatever time was 
considered most opportune ’—which was seconded by Mr. J. N. Dolan 
and unanimously adopted. 


So the gunmen of tender conscience got an ex post facto absolu- 
tion from the Dail. It was a simple matter, almost as simple as the 
shooting at Soloheadbeg and quite as satisfactory. 

* The attitude of the Catholic Church in Ireland towards the opera- 
tions of the gunmen is obviously of much more than Irish import- 
ance. "Lhe impression is given out that the bishops, or some of them, 
thought that the shootings were justifiable. I am in a position to 
give an authoritative contradiction to that assumption or inference. 
Having waltten to Cardinal Logue calling His Eminence’s attention 
to the “ war ” theory as expounded in several quarters, I received a 
reply dated January 23, 1921, from which I take this extract: 


“I brought the matter referred to in your letter under the notice of 
the bishops, They all declared, without exception, that they brought 
that matter under the notice of their priests at the usual theological 
conferences and strictly warned them against the very unsound teach- 
ing” (i.e. that the shootings were justifiable) “‘to which some priests 
are said to give expression,”’. 


* There were many moving and eloquent denunciatigns of the 
shootings from bishops, parish priests and curates, in which the 
shootings were condemned as horrible and shocking murders. 
But no condemnation of the “ war” came from the bench of 
bishops as a whole and no disciplinary action was taken in respect 
of the Maynooth article referred to later. Moreover, many—if 
tot most—of the individual Bishops discreetly held their tengues 
--in public—upon the subject. | 
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* A new school of theologians who took it upon themselves to defend 
the shootings as “ acta of war,” was in process of formation. Their 
teaching was at first furtive and gradual. It became bolder and 
more open as time went on; and finally, an article appeared in a 
periodical which was generally—and tot unreasonably—construed 
as a justification of the “war.”* The Irish Theological Quarterly 
is a magazine issuing from Maynooth College, edited by five pro- 
feasors of the faculty of theology in that College, written by 
ecclesiastics for ecclesiastics, on subjects relating solely to dogma 
and theology. Its number of October, 1920, contained an article 
by a layman—Mr. Alfred O’Rahilly—e professor in the National 
University. It is probable that this magazine never before con- 
tained an article by a layman. But that was not the only curious 
thing about the article. Somewhere, somehow, and by somebody 
it was smuggled into the columns of the magazine without being first 
submitted to the appointed censor of the journal.! * Mr. O’Rahilly’s 
article, “Some Theology about Tyranny,” contains the following 
quotation from Suarez, the celebrated Spanish Jesuit : 


“ 80 long as a tyrant unjustly holds a kingdom and rules by force, 
he is always actually using force against the nation ; and thus the 
nation is always waging against him an actual or virtual war. And s0 
long as the nation does not declare the contrary, it is always considered 
to wish to be defended by each of its citizens, indeed oven by an out- 
sider. Hence if it cannot be otherwise defended save by slaying the 
tyrant, any one of the people may slay him.” 


‘The theory of “state of war” also found favour with some 
Jesuits, many of the regular orders of the Church and many of the 
younger secular clergy. One eminent professor of Maynooth 
College held the view that it was lawful to shoot at sight any bar- 
rister who took briefs for the prosecution in sedition cases. The 
frenzied state of the minds of some ecclesiastics was shown by 
the utterances of a friar, a man of great austerity, humanity and 
devotion to the poor, who referred to Bloody Sunday as “a 
wonderful"day” and wrote that one of the officers “ aquealed 
like a rat.? 

Dan Breen himself seems to be a thoroughly religious man. He 


1 This appeara from the January (1921) number of the magazine, in which 
he Editors proffer an apology to their censor for “some accident or other” 
wherepy the proof of Mr. O’Rehilly’s article never reached the censor. 
Editors state they believed that the proofs had reached the censor, but they 
do not deny that they had seen the article themselves, 
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tells with great unction of the rosaries his comrade in the great 
adventure used to say at night ;1 and we may charitably assume 
that Dan either joined him or said them on his own account. It was 
the regular form for those who were going into “ battle ” to receive 
the Sacraments before doing so. I am sure the perpetrators of 
Bloody Sunday did so. Everything had to be regularized for the 
next world; everything Was regularized. 

*The neo-theologians who defended the shootings relied upon a 
variety of propositions : (1) that tyrannicide or political assassina- 
tion is morally permissible, relying for this upon the Suarez teach- 
ing; (2) that the Anglo-Irish relations of 1920 constituted a 
tyranny. In support of this, they assumed that Ireland was 
entitled to absolute and unqualified self-determination—this 
postulate, of course, gave the go-by to the seven centuries of British 
occupation, to the Union, which was a treaty of sorts, to the quasi- 
estoppel raised by the interference of Irish representatives at West- 
minster in Empire affairs and in English, Scottish and Welsh affairs, 
to the fact that the Irish claim for unqualified self-determination was 
a wholly new claim, and finally to the Ulster question ;* (3) that 
the killing of a “ tyrant ” included the killing of the tyrant’s agents, 
civil or military ; (4) that there was a mandate for the “ war ” ; 
(5) that the judges, ‘when deciding upon the validity of martial law, 
had used the phraso “ state of war ” which is a condition precedent 
to martial law. . 

Experience as a lawyer has made me somewhat chary of seeking to 
establish a universal rule in anything. At the same time, I feel 
very loath to accept the doctrine of tyrannicide as a part of Catholic 
ethics, or to extend the ordinarily accepted limitations upon the 
taking of life. * The tyrannicide theory is fraught with grave danger 
to society, for very many reasons, one of which is that it puts it into 
the power of any private individual to say who is to be the “ tyrant ” 
selected for “execution.” I do not know what the neo-theologians 
would say to those who, in Mazzini’s time, plotted the assassination 
of Pope Pius IX. #Shortly before his death Das, the Indian patriot, 
condemned political assassination as opposed to the religions of 
India, and I suppose the same could be said of most, if not all, of the 
religions of the world. * To my non-theological brain, the doctrine of 
political assassination seems uncommonly like putting the things 
which, from the point of view of Christian teaching, do not matter, 

+ Dan Breen’s Book, p. 76. 
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higher than the things which do matter. Further, I believe that a 
much greater than Suarez—St. Thomas Aquinas—condemned it root 
and branch. 

+ Waa it a “tyranny ” to refuse unqualified self-determination ? 
The right claimed was one from which, in many of its aspects, 
many honest people differed—for example, men like Father 
O’Flanagan and Dr. Walter MacDonald thought that Ulster was 
entitled to some kind of self-determination. It is an abuse of terms 
to stigmatize as a “tyranny” a policy about which honest and 
reasonable men may differ. Had Sinn Fein Ireland demanded 
Dominion Home Rule with some differential treatment for Ulster, 
there would have been more justification for calling the denial of the 
claim a “‘ tyranny ” ; but Sinn Fein did not then so limit its claim, 
which was for a thirty-two county Republic. , 

‘Is there no distinction between killing a “ tyrant,” who may be 
said in a sense to deservo it, and killing the innocent policemen at 
Soloheadbeg ? I think there is.» Suarez was speaking of a personal 
tyrant, whose death, ipso facto, may be reasonably reckoned upon as 
putting an end to the tyranny. 

The statements of the judges that there was a “state of war” 
merely shows how defective our legal terminology is. It does not 
imply a state of belligerency properly so called. It may arise where 
bandits or communists get out of hand and it is necessary that the 
military authorities shall be left free from civil control in putting 
down the disturbance. An example of this took place in Oklahoma 
in 1923, when martial law had to be proclaimed to put down the 
martial activities of that infamous organization—the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. 

*Finally, what relation has all this quibbling about tyrannicide 
to the operations of the 2,000 gunmen killing all and sundry, includ- 
ing those of their own countrymen who ventured to express any 
opinions upon the business ? + 

+ Mr. O}Hegarty, at least, has no illusions upon the subject : 


* “The visitation which we have gone through was the result of our 
own breaches of the Moral Law. There are certain things which should 
not be done even to obtain freedom, We did them, and they seemed 
to succeed, and we went on doing them. We have paid. And we must 
get away—we are getting away—from all that worship of physical force, 





1 Another example. I cross a cheque “not negotiable”; this does not 
make the-sheque not negotiable, 
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application of force, contempt for life, for decency, for charity and 
tolerance which have made of our country a moral and physical 
slaughter-house.” } | 


The history of every country, England included, has its dark and 
shameful chapters. But I doubt if that of any civilized community ¥ 
in modern times can show anything which for cowardice, wickedness, 
stupidity and meanness can equal the handling by the British 
Government of the situation created for them by a couple of thousand 
Trish peasants and shopboys. 

‘The Cabinet was a powerful Coalition Cabinet. It could have 
carried both Houses of Parliament either in a great measure of Irish 
conciliation or in proper methods of repression... The mass of the 
English people were fully prepared to grant Southern Ireland any- 
thing it desired, short of a Republic.. They were as prepared to put 
down the shooting of Irish policemen as the veriest Die-hard, and to 
vote men and money for the purpose. The scene of slaughter of 
loyal servants of the Crown was distant only a few hours’ journey 
from London. - If the Cabinet had openly offered the twenty-six 
counties Dominion Home Rule, with extremely favourable financial 
terms, in my opinion, the “ war ” would not have been continued. 
If such an offer were rejected, there was the alternative policy. To 
put down a “ guerilla war ”—if the activities of the gunmen can be 
80 dignified—only one thing is necessary—to stop possibilities of 
transport. By taking up, without exception, every motor vehicle in 
Treland and every bicycle in Ireland and shipping them to England, 
or sinking them in the sea, a guerilla war, depending for its continu- 
ance on quick methods of transport, would be hamstrung. Its 
operations would be confined to the cities, where effective methods 
could be adopted to keep it in check. Ireland would have cheer- 
fully suffered the inconvenience, in preference to the reign of terror 
to which the country was subjected. «The inconvenience and loss 
which the population would have had to undergo would not have 
been too severe and yet would have been severe enough to create & 
strong public opinion ? which must have found vent. In saying 
these things I am voicing the honest resentment which I felt at the 
domination of the gunmen at this juncture.’ Tyranny is none the less 
tyranny because it is inflicted by one’s own countrymen ; and of all 

1 Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 173. = 

| 4 An instance of this was found during the “ war,” when railway workers 


refused to run trains that carried munitions. This strike policy completely 
broke down, for Ireland suffered far more from it than the “ enemy.” 
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tyrannies that of the automatic pistol from the chimney top or from 
behind the hedge is the worst.* I am profoundly convinced that 
the majority of my countrymen then felt on this matter, as I did 
and do. . 

‘General Macready’s book, which is written with the blunt honesty 
of a soldier, shows that he was not to blame. He was put in charge 
of the Irish command in March, 1920. °He told the Government 
again and again that no force could stand the strain put upon it by 
the unaccustomed methods of fighting adopted ; that discipline was 
bound to break. The Cabinet, in effect, said, ‘ Let it break.” It 
did break, with the result 


“that British rule is a by-word and a scoff in every country in 
Europe and across the Atlantic. One might despise the infamous 
cartoons that appear in the comic papers of every language, they are 
detestable: but the worst is, they are partly true. For the good name 
of Britain is it not high time that those crimes, committed in the name 
of law and order, should cease ?”? } 


‘A campaign by the Black and Tans was initiated of counter 
murder, counter arson, and counter looting. The Cabinet took no 
real steps to prevent it. That is not all. It is now clear that this 
“competition in crime ” had the support of certain persons in high 
places. + 

After the burning of buildings in Balbriggan, General Macreagly 


“Jost no time in protesting strongly to the Chief Secretary on the 
subject ; urging him oither to carry out reprisals as authorized and 
controlled operations, or to stop them at all costs. Unfortunetely at 
that time certain persons in high places in London were convinced that 
terrorism of any destription was the best method with which to oppose 
the gunmen, not realizing that apart from all other reasons, the gunmen 
could always go one better.” 2 


On September 27, 1920, in » memorandum to Chief Secretary 
Greenwood, Macready advocated the adoption of martial law, with 
the view of obviating any inclination on the part of the military , 
forces of the Crown to indulge in reprisals, and pointed to the effect 
on public opinion in Great Britain. 


“‘ These proposals, however, had little or no effect, the Chief Secretary 
being optimistic that reprisals (ie. unauthorized reprisals) would not 





a Tgttor of Rev. Duncan C. MacGregor, Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, to The Times, March 5, 192], 
5 Macrasdz, II, 498, 
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affect public opinion in England or the stability of the Government.” 
“* Early in October the Government began to feel somewhat anxious as 
to the effect of unauthorized reprisals on public feeling in England, and 
the Chief Secretary was told to check the activities of the police in that 
direction,” ! 


Has there been anything so shameful in all English history ? 
The Cabinet Ministers of Zhe day stand indicted—that they, being 
members of a Government of a great and law-abiding community, 
permitted, that is to say, having the power to prevent, took no 
effective steps to prevent their agents and servants from engaging in 
a campaign of murder, arson, and terrorism in Ireland. The world 
verdict must be one of guilt. 

According to General Macready * on four occasiong only did the 
regular troops indulgo in unauthorized reprisals—at Fermoy, after 
the kidnapping of the Brigade Commander; at Queenstown, as 
the result of a rebel attack on unarmed soldiers ; at Mallow, after 
the barracks had been seized with the connivance of civilians em- 
ployed inside ; and at Ennistymon, as a reprisal for the murder 
and mutilation of policemen in the streets of the village. Though I 
think there are some other instances, this must be said for the con- 
duct of the troops. Their outbursts were spasmodic and the genuine 
result of loss of control under very trying circumstances ; and they 
were at all times discountenanced by their officers. It was not until 
Sir Hamar Greenwood introduced his Black and Tans that un- 
official reprisals became a settled policy. 
~ Recruits from Ireland for the police stopped, in view of the terrible 
risks and hardships the force had to undergo. The Auxiliaries and 
“Black and Tans ” were introduced into the p lice force in June, 
1920. The Auxiliaries were demobilized army officers; the Black 
and Tans demobilized men of other ranks.? Very high pay was 
offered to induce them to undertake the perilous&nd unpleasant job. 

It is said, of the Black and Tans at least, that some of them were 
taken\from English jails. I do not know what foundation there is 
for the statement, but one can well imagine that the nature of the 
occupation would attract a somewhat objectionable type, and that 

1 Macready, IT, pp. 502-803. *P. 495. 

*® The Black and Tana were so-called because there was no complete equip- 
ment forthem. They had to get some of the R.I.C. uniform (which is almost 
black) and supplemented it by the khaki which they had already. Thus a~ 
black cap and a khaki tunic or a khaki cap and a black tunic were-yery 


common.¢ 
«But General Macready (p. 481) says: “The men were goodweesterial.”” 
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little care was taken to ensure that none but men of thoroughly 
good character were accepted. Physical fitness and brute courage 
were the essentials. The Irish Rapparees was to be beaten by the 
British Rapparee. 

* A couple of the new-comers were shét in a public-house row in the 
village of Balbriggan, twenty miles north of Dublin, in September, 
1920." Thereupon their comrades attacked the village, and set fire to 
a hosieyy factory and other buildings in that town. ‘ There was no 
punishment of anybody for this outrage and no attempt, certainly 
no serious attempt, at detection. There was no stoppage of pay, 
stoppage of privilege, dismissal, disbandment. The Black and Tans 
sensed the atmosphere. . They knew—perhaps they were privately 
given to understand—‘ that certain persons in high places in 
London were convinced that terrorism of any description was 
the best method with which to oppose gunmen.” } They went on 
boldly with their “ reprisals.” 

‘It is true that the Cabinet openly disclaimed all sympathy for 
these outrages ; it is true that in a speech at Dublin to the R.I.C. 
on September 30, 1920, Sir Hamar Greenwood condemned reprisals.+ 
But of what use are disclaimers and exhortations ? The nefarious 
business went on when the dismissal of six officers would have 
ended it. +The impression was unquestionably left upon the men’s 
minds that the unofficial reprisal policy was secretly apprpved, 
though openly disclaimed: This view was strengthened by the 
publication of an official weekly sheet, intended for police con- 
sumption, called the Weekly Summary, calculated to inflame the 
passions of already angry men. 

+ Burning of houses went on. The creameries especially suffered. 
The guilty gunmen, who had no property, were neither scotched nor 
killed nor dismayed by the destruction of other people’s property. 
There were stories of cruelty to prisoners. Several were shot 
“ attempting to escape ’—an obvious euphemism for murder of a 
prisoner jn custody. - 

Other episodes have been related to me upon testimony that I 
cannot discredit, of threats of death to prisoners and of shocking 
personal violence. *In the letter of January 25, 1921, from which I 
have already quoted,-Cardinal Logue aptly described the situation : + 


- “The Present action of the authorities is inexcusable. They have 





> “1 Macroady, I, 498. 
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turned loose on the country @ horde of savages, some of whom, if not 
many, are simply brigands, burglers and thieves. It is no longer a 
question of reprisals. It is a matter of laying waste the country, 
shooting, burning and plundering even in places where there have been 
no outrages to give an excuse for retaliation.”. 


Official reprisals were put in force in January, 1921, but to a very 

limited extent. 2 

“From the English point of view, the one bright spot jn this 
murky business was that the great mass of English public opinion 
was sound. Almost all the Liberal opinion, all the Labour opinion, 
and much of the decent Conservative opinion were loud in denuncia- 
tion of the Black and Tan proceedings.+ The heads of the various 
Churches in England called for a cessation of frightfulness. In 
particular, a tribute is due to Randall Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for his fearless stand for right in the House of Lords. 
Judge Bodkin, the County Court Judge for the County of Clare, had 
sent to Sir Hamar Greenwood a list of Black and Tan atrocities com- 
mitted in Clare that had come to his knowledge judicially. Some 
noble peer remarked that this was a very unjudicial proceeding. 
“ What is that to us,” said the Archbishop indignantly, “ what we 
have to consider is whether the judge’s statements are true or not.” 

Reference has been made to the operations of the Republicans 
in “ collecting ” taxes, to their “ courts,” and to their claim to a de 
facto Government. Some of these facts at least, and these the major 
of them, were so obvious that no impartial person could fail to be 
aware of them, even without a visit to the country. 

America’s official aloofness to European affairs presents a curious 
contrast to the activities of the private busybodies, whom it pro- 
duces in indecent and unnatural abundance. A number of them 
constituted themselves “The American Commission on Conditions 
in Ireland.’ This Commission summoned to appear before it the 
British Government, which had the audacity not only to refuse obedi- 
ence to the summons, but to withhold visés to the necessary pass- 
ports which a sub-committee of the Commission asked for to enable 
them to visit Ireland. Nothing daunted, the Commission ‘investi- 
gated Ireland from afar.1, These persons, who wore assuredly the 
most guileless ever produced by the great continent of America, 
produced a report which is a monument of absurdity.. Ignoring the 


1 If they had come to Ireland, it would have been the same; nobody edtld 
have dared to tell them the truth. 
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secret, furtive, hole-in-the-wall character of the simulacrum of the 
Irish Republican Government, they accept it as an existing institu- 
tion, noble in conception and in methods, and functioning in the 
ordinary way. They speak, with becoming reverence, of “ Presi- 
dent Valera, President of the Irish Republic,” of an “ ideal Govern- 
ment,” of the “collection of £5,000,000 in taxes,” of the Republican 
courts “ free from red tape, performing their duties with despatch 
emai common sense.”. Despatch certainly—despatch with a re- 
volver. Upon this grand institution the base British Government 
had waged an aggressive war. The sequence of events was in- 
verted. Mixed with this nonsense was some truth. 

Tho sympathiesSf the American charitable public were wrought - 
upon with great skill. Ireland was represented as being on the 
verge of starvation. 


“Famino,” it was allegod, “is about to add thousands of inhocent 
victims to tho hundrods of thousands already in need of fhe bare 
necessities that keep body and soul together. In every Tush village 
and town sicknoss, pestilence, and death invade the humble homes, 
striking swiftly and surely the mothers and childron incapable of 
resistance through months of struggle against cold and hungor... . 
Children of tender yoars, ragged and wretched, trudge daily through 
the cold to a school now used for a rolief station to obtain the one moal 
a day on which thoy live—-a pieco of broad and a warm drink,” 

iJ 
This state of affairs had no existence save in the writer’s imagina- 


tion, or in lying information supplied to him. 

There was no doubt, some distress, especially among the Catholic 
workmen of Belfast, thrown out of employment by the Orange 
terrorists, and here and there throughout Ireland the rebel and the 
Black and Tan activitics had dislocated the machinery of industry. 
But Ireland, as a whole, had never been so prosperous. 

* De Valera had been in America since 1918. After being arrested 
in consequence of the ‘‘ German plot,” he had escaped from Lincoln 
jail and bad gone to America on a speaking and collecting tour. He 
had tried to float a “ Republican Loan,” and his campaign treated 
some stir, Archbishop Hayes, of New York, subseribing £200. +. 
Unquestionably, at first, the great mass of Irish public opinion 
was opposed to the shooting of policemen. People looked upon it 

_ a8 @ campaign of murder, though they dared not say so; they were 
aptseven to overlook the occasional angry lawlessness of the police 
and soldiers as a not unnatural consequence of a banditti warfare. 
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But when the Black and Tans came, and it was seen that their 
“reprisals” were not merely angry loss of self-control, but a 
systematic course of murder and arson, that a “competition in 
crime ” had, indeed, commenced, popular opinion took a different 
turn. The feeling that overwhelmed all others was one of intense 
fury against a canting Government—that tolerated these things and 
that lied flagrantly about#hem. - 
* The policy of the hunger strike, which commenced in Mopntjoy 
Prison in March, 1920, was for a while successful. It ceased with 
an event in October, 1920, which profoundly moved the people. 
Terence MacSwiney’s death is the most tragic event of all this time.+ 
He was a man of education, position and considerable literary ability. 
An ardent “ Irish Irelander,” he had become an extremist in politics 
and was sentenced to imprisonment and sent to an English prison, 
Brixton, to serve his sentence. *He went on hunger strike, which 
ended with his death, from sixty-nine days’ starvation, on October 
25, 1920. His body was brought to Ireland for burial and there was 
@ great demonstration in Cork on the occasion. Never was there 
shown greater, or more misguided heroism. Yet such admiration 
as it evokes must be tempered by the knowledge that he waa a 
ruthless fanatic, Mr. O’Hegarty tells us that in May, 1920, 
MacSwiney made a proposal which “seemed to me then to be 
fiendish and indefensible and inadvisable from any point of view, 
and it Still seems so to mo.” 1 

It is difficult to give even a faint notion of the Irish atmosphere 
at this period. Skilful agitators, lay and clerical, aided and abetted 
by an unscrupulous or terrified press, wrought the people to an 
incredible pitch of politico-religious frenzy. Old and young, male 
and female, assembled round the walls of the prisons where the 
patriots were confined and assailed Heaven with rosaries recited in 
Irish. The women were in the last stages of hysteria. To any 
Irishman it was a touching sight, day after day,? to see stalwart 
workmen, numbering sometimes hundreds in a batch, marching to 
attend Mass for MacSwiney who layin Brixton jail. The fedling of 
tension was terrific. Every patriotic and religious fibre was 
stirred. The faces of the young took on a set, cruel expression. 
Even those who disapproved of Sinn Fein, of the “‘ war,” and of the 
hunger strike felt themselves being sucked, and many were sucked, 

1 Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 47. 7 
* That is, on the ordinary working days of the week. Gees) 
VOL. I. ¥ 
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into the emotional vortex that boiled furiously. It required a 
strong will and a robust intellect to withstand the pressure. Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston tells of the effects which he witnessed of 
religious frenzy on tribes some hundred miles south of Tunis. They 
worked themselves into a state in whjch they drove long spikes into 
their shoulders and had them hammered right through till the 
points come out at the back. Almost ir credible thing—the bodies 
did not, even bleed—“ in no case did one drop of blood emerge from 
sear, or gash, or wound.” Ireland at this period indulged in a 
similar debauch, under the influence of which reasoning and sensa- 
tion were no longer subject to the ordinary laws that govern them. 

There was a small batch of “ miracles.” An impostor at 
Templemore, Co. Tipperary, produced bleeding statues by the 
judicious use of some red raddle, and puddles in the floor of his 
cottage which he termed miraculous wells; scores of thousands 
of poor people from all parts of Ireland, at an expense beyond 
their means, journeyed to the newly found holy place and 
many “cures” were reported. The Freeman’s Journal, which 
under now management had become a greater educational Light 
of the West than ever, published a photograph of the image of a 
saint, into which the drippings from a wax candle set up outside 
Mountjoy Prison had fashioned themselves. 

To many sane Irish Catholics, when the politico-religious orgy 
was at its height, the words of Isaiah (Chap. 1) seemed as if written 
for Ireland : , 


“ Bring me no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto 
me. And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
you; yea, when you make many prayers, I will not hear ; your hands 
are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; ceasc to do evil; learn to do 
well.” 


* While most of the hunger striking was perfectly genuine, here and 
there there was fraud of an amusing kind. On one occasion before 
MacSwiney’s death, the Government offered considerable gratuities 
to certain prison warders—pay and a half and a bonus as well— 
if they would succeed in getting the prisoners to take food. Excel- 
lent food was provided asa bait. It is difficult for a hungry man to 
resist the devil in the shape of a benevolent prison warder armed 
wikh a lamb cutlet and green peas. Some of the prisoners yielded. 
Thg zoguish warders, having spoiled one kind of Egyptians, saw 
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that there was a splendid opportunity for spoiling another kind, 
that it was not likely to recur and was therefore on no account to be 
missed. They intimated to the sympathizers who prayed outside the 
prison wall for the suffering patriots that, for a consideration, they 
would run the terrible risk 9f smuggling some food into the jail, 
whereof the prisoners might partake without the Government being 
the wiser, or anything bedhg known to lessen the force of the moral 
impact of the strike upon world opinion. The consideration was 
duly handed over. The prisoners were in great danger from the 
double feeding, but managed to survive it, and the warders’ pockets 
bulged with intramural and extramural treasury notes. 

Need we wonder at Lord Morris’s dictum tHat the Anglo-Irish 
problem was the problem of a stupid people trying to rule a clever 
one ? 

When assessing the iniquity of the Black and Tan régime, one 
must not leave out of account the implications that arise from 
guerilla warfare. Theso implications are well known and acknow- 
ledged everywhere save in Ireland, where, like every inconvenient 
fact, they are either unknown or ignored. 

Let us go down to bed-rock. When we speak of two nations being 
at war, we mean that the entire stock of men and women and 
children of the one nation are in conflict with the entire stock of 
men and women and children of the other. The war is not confined 
to the actual combatants on the field or at sea. In uncivilized 
fighting, this strict theory of war is carried into practice ; massacre 
of men, combatants and non-combatants alike, and of women and 
children, goes on indiscriminately.1 But civilized communities 
do not wage war in that fashion. True, one nation can put pressure 
on the other nation by the blockade, which may involve the partial 
starvation of the community. But this is very different from indis- 
criminate massacre. The difference may be one of degree rather 
than of kind, but the line between what is permissible and what is 
not is, not alone in war but in other human affairs, often a question 
of degree. So far as actual slaughter is concerned, civilized warfare 
is limited to combatants. 

Now, the only way to know a combatant from a non-combatant 
isto put himin uniform. It is anidentification mark, which, besides 
serving other purposes, procures for non-combatants the immunity 
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which civilized belligerents accord them. If a belligerent nation 
chooses to discard uniform, then it follows that tho other belligerent 
nation is not bound to discriminate between combatants and non- 
combatants, and it can, consistently with humanity, with the rules 
of the game, and with fair play, inflict reprisals upon the nation 
that has chosen to adopt the guerilla method of warfare. 

If Britain had chosen to adopt the “ guerilla war” theory, she 
could have levelled Dublin and Cork, shot MacCurtin, MacSwiney, 
O'Callaghan, and the rest, and still have been within the rules of the 
game. I am not so sure that other countries, in similar circum- 
stances, would not have done it. Nor do I suggest it should have 
been done. I think the taking up of all methods of transport would 
have been sufficient. Not that I defend—I have more than once 
condemned—the British Government in reference to the political 
aspect of the matter. All that I wish to make clear is that an 
acceptance by the British Government of the “war” .theory 
might have involved Ireland in consequences beside which the 
injuries inflicted by the Black and Tans would have faded into 
insignificance. 

When I pointed out these elementary truths to an Irish Nationalist 
Member of Parliament (with Sinn Fein leanings which restored 
sanity has discarded) he replied: ‘“ When the Irish people in the 
1916 Rebellion did put their men in uniform, the British Ggvern- 
men put men in jail or hanged them for it.” He did not see that 
belligerents can be lawfully imprisoned, and that the execution of 
rebels taken in rebellion is one of the privileges which every de facto 
Government in the world is entitled to exercise and does exercise. 


“INCIDENTS OF THE “WAR” 


“1919 


January. Dan Breen commences the war by shooting two policemen 
at Soloheadbeg, Co. Tipperary. . , 
July 25/ Sergeant Mulhern shot in the porch of the Church, Bandon. 
August. Attacks on police barracks commence. One captured in 
Clare (August 5). 
September. Soldiers fired at in Fermoy as they were attending divine 
service The soldiers break loose and smash several shops, 
: throwing their contents into the street. 
December 19. Attempt to shoot Lord French, the Lord-Lieutenant, at 
‘Ashtown, a few milos outside Dublin, as he was returning from the 
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named Martin Savage, shot dead. Dan Breen, who speaks of this 

as the “ Battle of Ashtown,” speaks of twelve different ambushes- 
laid for Lord French towards the end of 1919. Michael Collina 

and MacCurtin (afterwards Lord Mayor of Cork) took part in one 

of such ambushes.4 Archbishop Walsh sent a telegram of con- 

gratulation to Lord Fréhch on his escape, and soon after sent 

£100 to the funds of tho Irish Republic. 

December 19, Daily Independent smashed because, referring to the 
attempt on Lord French, it used the words “ would-be ggsassins.”” 


1920 


January 3. Barracks in Co. Cork attacked and captured by 300 
raiders who make off with arms, munitions and accoutrements. 

January 9.- Attempt to murder Sergeant Sullivan, K.C., at Tralee, 
because of his speech in conducting a malicious-injury application 
at Tralee Quarter Sessions. A further attack was made on him 
later on whilst on a railway journey. 

January 21. Assistant Commissioner Redmond shot in Harcourt 
Street, Dublin. 

Spring. All the outlying police barracks evacuated.? 

March 3. Mr. Shawe Taylor shot. | 

March 27. Mr. Alan Bell, a resident magistrate, over seventy years 
of age, shot dead in a tramcar on the Dublin-Kingstown line about 
10 a.m. Mr. Bell had been engaged by tho authorities in an effort 
to trace Republican funds and a furious onslaught on him appeared 
in the Freeman's Journal a few days before. 

April, Mountjoy hunger strike. Strikers released April 14. 

Aprif. Lord Mayor MacCurtin murdered. The jury found that ‘‘ the 
murder was organized and carried out by the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary directed by the British Government, and we return a 
verdict of wilful murder against David Lloyd George, Prime 
Minister of England, Lord French, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Ian MacPherson, late Chief Secretary of Ireland”; and a 
number of officers of the R.I.C. 

May. Kilmallock (Co. Limerick) police barracks, garrisoned by a& 
sergeant and nine constables, attacked by several hundred rebels 
and set fire to. 

June (about). Dan Breen’s “ Knocklong Gang” reinforced by flying 
columns from Irish Republican headquarters,® 

June 26. Brigadier-General Lucas and two other officers, while 
engaged fishing, were captured, The other officers tried to escape, 
and one of them was seriously wounded. Dan Breen’s men, with 
great humanity, allowed them both to go, so that the unwounded. 
officer might look after his comrade. Lucas, who was well 
treated, afterwards escaped.4 Troops break out and loot Fermoy 





1 Dan Breen's Book, p. 126. 4 Idid.,, p. 162. 
3 Jhed.. pn. 181. &*Thid nw wz. 
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July 17. District Commissioner Smyth, of the R.LC., shot in a club 
in Cork. A few days before the Freeman’s Journal published an 
account, given by a constable who was present, of a speech which, 
according to the constable, Smyth had made to his men : 

“ Police and military will patrol the country, at least five nights 
@ week, They are not to confine themselves to the main roads, 
but take across the country, lie in ambysh, and when civilians are 
seen approaching shout, ‘Hands up.’ ~ Should the order not be 
immediately obeyed, shoot, and shoot with effect. If the persons 
approaching carry their hands in their pockets, or are in any way 
suspicious looking, shoot them down. You may make mistakes 
occasionally, and innocent persons may be shot, but that cannot 
be helped, and you are bound to get the right parties sometime, 
The more you shoot, the better I will like you, and I assure you, no 
policeman will get into trouble for shooting any man. Hunger 
strikers will be allowed to die in jail, the more the merrier, Some 
of them have died already, and a damned bad job they were not 
all allowed to die. As a matter of fact some of them have already 
been dealt with in a manner their friends will never hear about. 
An emigrant ship left an Irish port for a foreign port lately with 
lots of Sinn Feiners on board. I assure you, men, it will never 
land. That is now nearly all I have to say to you. We want 
your assistance in carrying out this scheme and wiping out Sinn 
Fein, Any man who is not prepared to do so is a hindrance rather 
than a help to us and he had much better leave the job at once.”’! 

July. “Black and Tans” introduced. 

July 31, Mr. Frank Brooke, chairman of the Dublin and South-Eastern 
Railway, shot at Westland Row Station, He was apparently 
suspected of advising the Government, as he was frequently at the 
Viceregal Lodge. 

September 20. The shooting of policemen in the village of Balbriggan, 
thirty miles north of Dublin, led to a Black and Tan burning of a 
hoisery factory and some cottages. 

September 22. More Black and Tan “reprisals” in Co. Galway-——seven 
houses burned in one village, six in another and five in another. 

September 26. Following a murder of a head constable in Trim, 
Black and Tans burnt houses, damage £50,000. 

September 26. Kevin Barry, a young student, shot dead a soldier, 
who yas engaged in getting bread in the streets of Dublin. Barry 
was afterwards executed. 

September 28. Daring raid on military barracks at Mallow. A large 
body of rebels rushed in, captured machine guns and ammunition 
and set fire to the barrack. The soldiers set fire to the Town Hall 
and other buildings. Estimated damage £200,000. 


eo 





1 Fhe testimony is somewhat tainted, and it is unlikely that some of the 
expressions were used. There is no method of sifting the evidence. It is 
proVabf that Smyth made a strong but not savage appeal to them, 
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September 29. Burning of houses in three villages in Co. Clare and 
murder of two civilians by the Black and Tans following the 
murders of police. 

October 2. Five constables found on public road with their brains 
battered out near Tubercurry. “ Reprisals”’ by Black and Tans. 

October 24. Death of Terencé*MacSwiney in Brixton jail, after a sixty- 
nine-days’ hunger strike. He had been arrested August 12, 1920. 
General Macready} if responsible for the following: ‘In Mac- 
Swiney’s possession was found an order to construct a bomb factory, 
and a key to the police cipher code, the possession of which alone 
involved the death of countless men, In addition he was proved 
to have confirmed a so-called sentence of death on two men of the 
R.I.C., in other words, to have ordered their assassination, which 
was duly carried out, and at his trial he warned the court that its 
members were liable to arrest by the I.R.A. which was merely 
an incitement to his friends to murder them.” 

November 21. ‘Bloody Sunday.’ Fourteen officers, belonging to 
British Secret Service staff, shot in their beds, The military break 
out and fire on a crowd of persons witnessing a football match at, 
Croke Park, in the suburbs of Dublin, killing seventeen and 
wounding fifty.2 The Sinn Foin account, which I accept, is that 
the troops ran amuck and fired without provocation on an unarmed 
mob, General Macready’s account is that it was determined at 
headquarters to search the people at tho football match for arms, 
surrounding the place with troops, and searching the people as 
they left at the gates. ‘‘ Unfortunately the police arrived before 
the arranged time, wore fired at by people in the crowd, and 
feturned fire.” § Cardinal Logue and Archbishop Walsh denounced 
the murders on both sides. 

November 28, Sixteen auxiliary police lod into an ambush on Macroom- 
Dunmanway Road and killed. ‘ The wounded were deliberately 
murdered on the road, being mutilated with axes, one man only 
escaping. The leader of the rebels was one Sean Hayes, who was 
himself murdered by de Valera’s Republicans on the Dublin quays 
in December, 1922.”"4 The murder of Michael Collins took place 
on the same spot. : 

December 9, Martial law proclaimed in Cork, Kerry, Tipperary, and 
Limerick. 

December 11. Ambush of military inCork. Military set fire to many 
buildings in the city of Cork. Great damage and wholesale looting. 
Chief Secretary Greenwood (December 13) said that there was no 
evidence whatever that the fires were started by the forces of the 
Crown, though General Macready says: ‘An inquiry was 
immediately held as a result of which there was no doubt that the 





1 Annals of an Active Life, p. 486. 
2 Dan Breen’s Book, p. 225. 
8 Annale of an Active Life, vp. 510. 
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fires and subsequent looting were the work of a company of the 

Auxiliary Division of the police who had recently arrived in Cork, 

and who had been exasperated by a rebel ambush at a place 

called Dillen’s Cross.” 1 Bishop Cohalan of Cork pronounced 

sentence of excommunication on all taking part in an ambush. 
Canon Magner, a venerable and*non-political priest, murdered 

by Black and Tans. 

December 30. Black and Tans bomb Fré:man’s Journal. 


* 1921 


January. An officer named Potter, in custody of the rebels, was shot 
by way of reprisal for execution of a rebel. 

January, Martial law proclaimed in Clare, Waterford, Tipperary, 
Wexford. 

January 5. Two policemen killed and seven wounded in an ambush 
near Midleton, Co. Cork. Houses in the town blown up as an 
official reprisal. 

February 14, A man named Teeling awaiting sentence of death in 
Kilmainham prison released by rebels in British military uniform 
who presgnted a forged order for his removal. 

February. Mrs. Lindsay, a lady of position in the Co. Cork, while 
motoring in that country, passed on to the troops information of 
an ambush given her by the parish priest so that the ambush was 
frustrated. She was kidnapped and the rebels tried to bargain 
with her life against the lives of men who had been condemned to 
death after trial by the British authority. As this was refused, 
she was shot. 

March. Murder of J. Clancy, Mayor of Limerick and ox-Mayor 
O'Callaghan. I make no doubt that these were murdered by the 
Black and Tans, though this is questioned by General Macready 
who advances certain grounds for his opinion.® 

March. General Macroady gives the following as ‘‘a fair averago of 
the daily life of that unhappy land at that time.’’? 

March 30. Captain C. Lees murdered leaving an hotel in Dublin; 
bomb explosion in Amiens Street, Dublin ; two women wounded. 
Military lorry seized near Dublin. Captain W. Good, a retired 
officer, shot dead in County Cork. Rioting in Belfast, mob 
fired on. 

March 31. R.I.C. patrol ambushed near Dublin, one killed. Armoured 
car »ttacked near Merrion Square, Dublin. Attempt to derail a 
train near Tullamore. Raid by rebels on farmers’ house, 
Monaghan. Telephone office burnt at Killiney and one death. 

April 14, Sir Arthur Vicars dragged from his home and shot. 

May 25. Custom House, Dublin, burnt by rebels. In an encounter 

that ensued, seven rebels were killed, ten wounded and seventy 

made prisoners. : 
3 Annals of an Active fe, vol. II, . 521. 
oH Ibed., a TI, p. 546, a5 eo vol. II, p. 549. 


n 
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‘ According to Sir Hamar Greenwood,? the police losses in the “ war” 
were—killed 366, wounded 600, besides 20 killed and 40 wounded 
after the truce. According to General Macready? the military 
losses were—killed 44 officers, and 118 men, besides 9 officers and 
9 men killed after the truce. ~There were thus 566 killed of all ranks. 
General Muleahy told Dail Eireann that the total number of rebels 
killed between the rebelion of 1916 and the truce amounted to 
750. During the “war” 1,500 Auxiliaries, and 5,800 Black and 
Tans were employed. * 

* The atrocities in the South were equalled by the atrocities inthe 
North. The Northern treason in 1913-14 had produced the 
Southern treason. The Southern shootings were now to have their 
repercussion in the North.- 

There is nothing in Irish history which will be the subject of such 
honest, acute and acrimonious difference of opinion as the question 
“Who. was to blame?” for the cruel outrages in Ulster at this 
period. Forming the best opinion that I can, and for the reasons 
that will presently appear, I am unable to say that ono side is less 
to blame than the other. 


The consideration of the religious and political differences with 
which Ulster has always been afflicted have been given elsewhere. 
There were many circumstances which at this period aggravated 
the fension. It was said by the Protestant workmen, rightly or 
wrongly, that the Catholic workmen had not “done their bit ” 
in the war—it will be remembered that conscription was never 
enforced in any part of Ireland—that, indeed, they had taken the 
place in workshops of men who had gone out and who on their 
return found difficulty in getting re-employment. There may have 
been some truth in this. It is probable that the motives which 
urged the Protestant to the war—a sense of loyalty to the Empire ; 
self-interest ; and the pressure of his kith and kin, both men and 
women-—did not operate so powerfully on the Catholic, who was 
taught to look on himself as a serf in his native country. Still, 
one may be sure that the Protestant employer was vigilant enough 
to see that his men suffered nothing on their return. Be all that 
as it may, there was some sense of grievance, and perhaps some 
slight foundation for it. 


+ Speech in the House of Commons, May 10, 1922 
Annals of an Active Life, p. 664. = 
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The proceedings in the South, of course, lost nothing in the telling 
of them in the North. There was genuine horror ; all the Catholic 
South, was, in the minds of the Protestant North, tarred with the 
same brush. The Catholics, it was said, were proving thomselves the 
savages their enemies had depicted them. There was more than 
horror; there was very real fear and alarm, for if that sort of 
business extended to the North, containfhg a large Catholic popu- 
lation, the trade and commerce of the city would be brought to 
@ standstill ; life and property would be in danger. Alison, in his 
History of Europe, goes too far when he says that fear is the parent 
of all cruelty ; but it begets much of it ; and some of the Orange 
mob’s actions were cruel to the point of savagery. 

“In April, 1920, there were a number of outrages in Belfast. An 
attempt was made to set fire to the Grand Central Hotel, and to 
the Income Tax offices. The Custom House was entered and 
many documents in it were destroyed.1_ There can be no reasonable 
doubt but that these outrages were the work of Republican hands, 
probably from the South, for one may infer that the Catholics of 
Belfast, with their previous experience of the ferocity of the Orange 
mob, were not over-anxious to stir them up to action. No ill 
consequences resulted from this performance., 

‘The next aggression, which was of a far more serious character, 
came from the Protestant side. , * 

+ On June 19, 1920, in Derry City, where the parties are about 
evenly divided, an Orange mob took possession of the streets and 
began an indiscriminate shooting. On this occasion seventeen 
persons were killed and over thirty were injured. Owing to 
the intervention of responsible people on both sides peace was 
restored. ' 

+ In the following July (1920) a Mr. Smyth, a County Inspector 
stationed at Cork, was murdered in the County Club at Cork.2 Mr. 
Smith, it appeared, came from the North of Ireland. , The Orange 
hooligang, purporting to see in his murder an attack upon themselves, 
let themselves loose in Belfast. Catholic workers were driven from 
the shipyards and factories. A lay brother of the Redemptorist 
community, at Clonard Monastery in the city, was murdered by a 
sniper. The contending mobs were at each other’s throats, but 

eno longer with fists, or bolts, or paving stones, but with revolvers 


2 Annual Register, 1920, p. 45. 
+* For the circumstances of this affair see p. 326. 
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and rifles. The city was soon in a state of siege, and the military 
in occupation of the wired and sand-bagged streets. , 

-A District Inspector Swanzy, who had been engaged on service 
in the South, came up to Lisburn, his native place. He was, 
apparently, followed by Southern gunmen and was murdered on 
August 28, 1920. This was made the occasion of renewed fierce 
onslaught in Lisburn and Belfast on the Catholics, who, in Belfast, 
retaliated by bombing the workers’ tramcars. There were one 
hundred and seventy fires in the city of Belfast. , 

From July, 1920, to the bombardment of the Four Courts (June 
28, 1922) Belfast was in turmoil, the volume of which rose and fell 
irregularly. There were shocking murders on both sides, the nature 
of which can be gauged by the following quotation from the 
Manchester Guardian (May 20, 1922), giving particulars of a week of 
something more than usual severity, 


* “The disordors in Belfast have continucd a weck. Curfew is now 
in force from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. except in two districts, where it lasts 
from 9 p.m. to 7a.m, Public-houses and spirit grocers are only allowed. 
to open from noon to 7 p.m. This new order loft the situation 
unchanged, The raid for arms during Curfew on the R.I.C. head- 
quarters was tho first operation of the kind undertaken by the gunmen, 
Yesterday the disorders took a now turn, several business premises 
being set on fire by Republicans, There have been few incidents of 
importance in the six-county area outsido of Belfast. An Ulster 
anti-Orange deputation visited Dublin on Thursday and. saw the 
political and I.R.A. leaders, including Messrs, Collins, Rory O’Connor, 
and Charles Burgess, Belfast’s week : 

“May 12. Woman wounded by sniper. Man (Catholic) found 
fatally wounded. Made a statement a short time before death that his 
murderer asked: ‘Are you a Catholic ?’ 

“May 13. Postman (Orange lodge secretary) killed while delivering 
letters. About six people wounded. 

“May 14, Firing most of the day in many parts of the city, including 
the centre. Two women and girl killed. (Earlier casualty lists included 
people who were assaulted and beaten, but only casualties caused by 
bullet wounds have now been included.) = 

“May 15, City quiet. Bomb with lighted fuse found on tram. 
Water poured on it just in time to prevent an explosion. 

“May 16. Firing while Orange funeral procession was passing 
through centre of city. One man wounded. Later a young Catholic 
was held up by an Orange gang, and after the question, ‘Are you a 
Catholic ?’ was shot dead. A Belfast newspaper describes this as &~ 
reprisal. 





1 Annual Register, 1920, p. 88. 
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““May 17. ‘Firing in many parts of the city, even after Curfew. 
Man (Protestant) killed. Girl fatally wounded and another wounded, 
Two men wounded near Royal Avenue (centre of city). Several other 
casualties. ‘Desperate pitched battle’ between Crown forces and 
Sinn Feiners in the Marrowbone district. 

“May 18. Raid for arms by severf gunmen (Republicans) dressed 
in police uniform on large R.I.C. barracks in centre of city. One 
constable killed and a special woundeds No arms or ammunition 
taken. Three men (Catholics) shot dead on tramcars, Protestant 
fatally Wounded in street and another Protestant wounded, Catholic 
woman and son shot during raid on their home while husband was at 
work, Casualtios for day: Five killed and five wounded. 

‘“May 19. Arson campaign opened by Republicans and several 
businoss premises fired. R.I.C. constable killed. A Catholic was shot 
dead and three othors wounded. Two other men were struck by 
stray bullots.” 


The list of casualties was given as follows by the Republican 
propagandists : i . 
CaTHouics. PRorTEsTANTs. 
Killed. Wounded. Killed, Wounded, 
From July 21, 1920, to end of 
June, 1922 . ‘ » 170 345 95 210, 


* In addition, there was much destruction of property. The 
most shocking incident of the campaign was the murder of an 
inoffensive Catholic family named MacMahon by an Orange, mob., 
Some inference, may, not unreasonably, be drawn from the ad- 
mitted facts of this time. The first is that the Northern Govern- 
ment and the responsible leaders of Protestant opinion sincerely 
deplored the conditions of affairs and did their honest best to put 
a stop to it. The interests of a great and prosperous city and 
community were at stake ; its factories were exposed to the danger 
of reckless incendiarism ; street fighting is a bad thing for business ; 
the community had secured its position ; politically they had nothing 
further to gain. These, of course, are motives of self-interest ; 
but they, may be credited with higher motives as well—love of order, 
hatred of crimes and anarchy. The second inference is that the 
Belfast Catholic community, as a whole—including all except a 
very few extremists—-were likewise averse from this campaign of 
anarchy. Their fears must have been great, and their horrible 
simaginings still worse. They were encamped in a hostile territory ; 
thejr lives, homes, employment were in jeopardy ; they had nothing 
to gaip but everything to lose from a continuance of the horrors, 
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The third inference is that the hell broth was kept on the boil by 
intruders from the South. The incursion of these people waa 
motived by two considerations—the one a genuine sympathy with 
their co-religionists in the North whom they deemed to have been 
the victims of unprovoked savagery ; the other was a purely political 
consideration, to which I shall return in the next chapter. 

Tho Irish politicians insAmerica had been making the most of 
the Anglo-Irish mess, a perennial source from which to replenish 
their own importance. The sympathy of American-Americans, 
although they probably discounted much of the Irish-American 
propaganda, was broadly with Ireland. It was a puzzle and a 
wonder why the English had not settled the question out of hand 
long ago. The Anglo-Irish question was almost as great a source 
of irritation to responsible American politicians as it was to the 
British Cabinet. When, therefore, three Irish Americans, who had 
achieved some measure of political distinction in the United States, 
came to Paris in May, 1919, and told President Wilson, who was 
attending the Peace Conference, that they were anxious to settle 
the Irish question, he cordially welcomed them, blessed their mission 
and sent his right-hand man, Colonel House, to Mr. Lloyd George, 
to obtain the necessary passports. On the understanding that the 
mission was one of peace, Mr. Lloyd George agreed to let them go. y 
Messrs. Ryan, Walsh, and Dunne had a great opportunity of being 
amongst the innumerable people who have claimed the credit of 
settling the Irish question. Indeed, it is not certain if they would 
not have had a monopoly of the credit if they had displayed some 
little prudence and reticence. But a spell binder once is a spell 
binder for ever. Messrs, Ryan, Walsh and Dunne had been too 
long engaged in rousing American audiences to the wildest pitch of 
enthusiasm, and the noxious habit had become part of their nature. 
They could no more resist the oratorical impulse than can the drug 
fiend his dope hunger. The great speeches which they delivered 
on landing at Kingstown Harbour vindicating Ireland’s un- 
questionable right to an all Ireland Republic were repeated in a 
triumphal tour through Southern Ireland. They went back without 
having achieved anything save mischief. Mr. Lloyd George deter- 
mined he would not be caught napping by spell binders again. 
When Archbishop Mannix purposed visiting Ireland to see his aged, 
mother, the British Prime Minister, apprehensive that the Arch- 
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tour, steeled his heart, forbade his landing, and had him brought 
to England instead, where the Archbishop remained for a year, 
without accomplishing his filial mission, while his diocese in Austra- 
lia remained without its spiritual head. 

* At the end of 1919 a Home Rule Bill was incubated which even- 
tually became the Home Rule Act of 1920. It proposed to set up 
two Parliaments in Ireland, one for the six counties and one for 
the twenty-six. Each Parliament was to consist of two houses— 
a Housé of Commons and a Senate. The main taxing power was 
to remain at Westminster as before, but each of the two areas was 
to receive the proceeds of the taxation derived from its own area. 
Each Parliament, beside minor taxing powers, was to be vested 
with the administration of its own area. A Council of Ireland 
consisting of an equal number of representatives from Northern 
Treland and from Southern Ireland was to be set up, which was to 
have control of matters of common concern such as railways. 
This Council was intended to be the nucleus of a further union 
between the two areas, for it had the power to demand a cession to it 
of the administrative powers vested in the two Parliaments. The 
Bill provided for an annual Imperial contribution of £18 millions, 
£10 millions from Southern Ireland and £8 millions from Northern 
Treland, subject to readjustment from time to time. . 

‘The Bill was introduced in 1920. It met with a storm of oppo- 
sition from all classes in Southern Ireland, Unionists, Constitutional 
Nationalists, and Sinn Feiners, for it represented partition in its 
worst form. Partition which left Ulster a part of Great Britain 
was objectionable, but partition which gave Ulster its own Par- 
liament and administration was intolerable, not only because it 
placed the Northern Catholics under the heels of the Orangemen, 
but because, in the very nature of things, it was very likely to be 
permanent. The Carsonites affected not to want the Bill.« I think 
this was rather a pose. The control of their own administration 
enabled them to dig themselves in, and to safeguard the matters 
for which*they professed to be concerned—education and the like. 
It was a puzzle in Ireland to know why, in face of the Southern 
opposition and the affected apathy of the North, the Government 
went on with the Bill. But, from the English point of view, the 
-advantages were great. To throw upon Irishmen, North and South, 
the responsibility of keeping the peace in all quarters of Ireland 
was 8 great relief. Even if the South would not work the measure, 
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a British Government would no longer have the responsibility of 
keeping the Orange and Catholic mobs of Belfast from tearing 
one another to pieces. 

* At all events, the Government went on with the Bill, which 
became law on December 23, 1920. A General Election in Ireland 
became necessary. Nobody dared oppose the Sinn Fein candidates 
who were triumphantly returned everywhere. They refused to work 
the Act and accordingly, under a provision thereof, the administra. 
tion of Southern Ireland remained as before. - 

+ The North took immediate advantage of the Act. The new Parlia- 
ment was opened on June 22, 1921, by His Majesty in person, who 
made a moving speech in which he appealed to all Irishmen for 
forbearance and forgiveness. , 

The flounderings of the Coalition Government in reference to an 
Trish political settlement were almost as contemptible as their 
handling of the campaign of terrorism.’ ‘Granted that the Ulster 
question was a real difficulty and that many lovers of liberty would 
think—as many did think—that Ulster’s claim to separate treat- 
ment was just ;- granted also, contrary to my own opinion as to 
two of them, that the claim to six counties was just ; granted also 
that: Empire interests required some military control of Southern 
Ireland and forbade a Republic,-the obvious duty was to offer to 
the twenty-six counties a real measure of self-government, without 
any restrictions or conditions whatever, save the continuance of 
some military control and some fair contribution to War Debt and 
perhaps also to Imperial Expenditure. ‘There was no use in talking 
to Ireland at this stage about a Home Rule measure which did not 
give Ireland absolute control of her own purse and of her own taxing 
system and leave her free, by tariffs or otherwise, te gu to Heaven 
or Hell in her own way. The Budget is the most important thing 
in the government of a nation. It directs the incidence of taxation 
amongst the community itself; it has a vast importance on inter- 
national trade. Ireland’s demand for self-government had origin- 
ated with men who thought a tariff wall necessary for Treland’s 
economic salvation. The demand for the right to impose tariffs 
had been more or less discarded in the Home Rule controversy, 
possibly for fear of alarming the English electorate. But it was 
always there, and during the Sinn Fein régime had been renewed 
with great vigour under the pressure of Arthur Griffith’s pro- 
tectionist teaching. To offer the Sinn Fein leaders a measure such 
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as the Act of 1920, which was self-government without its chief 
element, taxing power, was a futile performance. + Yet the Cabinet 
jibbed and jibbed again at giving Ireland fiscal autonomy, and, if 
we knew the secrets of the Cabinet meetings of the period, we should 
find that this obstacle stood in the way till July, 1921, when, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Lloyd George’s offer, a truce was proclaimed. In 
one of the interviews which I had, at hig request, with Mr. Lloyd 
George about this time, I urged a twenty-six county Dominion 
Home Rule offer, Ireland paying a very small or no Imperial contri- 
bution, not more than £1 per ‘head per annum of the population. 
Mr. Lloyd George got somewhat excited and said he would not 
hear of any proposal which might involve a tariff war between the 
two islands and would turn out of office any Government that pro- 
posed it. He wrote to me on January 12, 1921, from Chequers 
as follows : 

‘Your report of the present attitudo of Sinn Fein is what I anticipated. 
If the Southern counties decline to work the Act even to the point of 
refusing to use the machinery to secure extensions I am afraid they 
must put up with the existing government from Dublin Castle, I 


deeply regret their decision, but it is theirs and not mine, so they must 
abide by it until Ireland reaches a saner temper of mind.” 


» In the result, it was the Prime Minister and the British Cabinet 
that were brought to a saner frame of mind by the Breen-Collins 
2,000 gunmen to whom, as we shall see, Mr. Lloyd George hauled 
down his flag in June, 1921.- 

Sir Edward Carson, who was not a member of the Government 
at this time and who soon afterwards was appointed a Law Lord, 
took a much more reasonable view of the situation. Father 
O’Flanagan, who was not authorized by anyone, went to see him in 
January, 1921. Carson was very much distressed at the drift of 
things in Ireland and obviously anxious to effect a settlement pro» 
vided Ulster’s rights were safeguarded.1 He suggested a meeting 
between Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Carson, Craig, and two 
Sinn Fefa representatives. This offer was conveyed to De Valera, 
who refused it. Carson, in response to another suggestion from 
Father O’Flanagan, offered to meet De Valera, but this also De 
Valera refused.? 


a 2 I was present and gathered that he thought Dominion Home Rule should 
be granted to the twenty-six counties. 
4% May, 1921. De Valera a short tie after met Oraig—nothing at allcame 
of the De Valera-Craig interview. 
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There had been many subterranean attempts to settle the Irish 
question. Archbishop Clune, of Australia, nearly succeeded in 
arranging a truce about the end of 1920. Lord Derby came over 
to Dublin ima disguise which was certainly impenetrable and 
possibly unnecessary, in Ireland, where nobody had seen him before 
—he wore goggles. But, as any reader of Sherlock Holmes knows, 
to leave an overcoat with one’s name clearly and legibly written by 
the tailor who built the garment is fatal. Even an Irigh hall 
porter can read. The disguise was pierced, and Stop Press editions 
of the Dublin papers announced the “ Peace Mission of Lord Derby.” 

‘The real credit of an Irish settlement, however, was reserved for 
Mr. Alfred Cope, who came to Ireland about the beginning of 1920, 
in the comparatively subordinate position of Assistant Under 
Secretary.. Mr. Cope, now Sir Alfred Cope, is a remarkable per- 
sonality. He had some qualifications for the task of Irish un- 
official negotiator. He was not embarrassed by any knowledge 
of Irish history or politics, His only previous connection with the 
country was when, many years before, he had been engaged, as an 
excise officer, in tracking the poteen makers of Donegal to their 
lairs. He had no political convictions whatsoever, unless a belief 
that the Anglo-Irish dispute could and should be settled, and that 
he could and should be the honest broker in the transaction, be 
termed a political conviction. He has boundless courage, industry, 
auavity, and tact, and a physique which enabled him, day after 
day, night after night, to stand the torture of the innumerable 
bores who primed him with their ideas as to an Irish settlement. 
He was,ready to listen to everybody and to take advice and help 
from all and sundry. If he had no constructive genius himself, 
he knew men, and how to use them, and he could clarify and co- 
ordinate the obscure and hazy schemes of others. Through the 
Under Secretary, an Irish Catholic, Mr. MacMahon, who is a friend 
of every Catholic ecclesiastic in Ireland, he got into touch with 
clerics who were in touch with the men who pulled the strings — 
Richard Mulcahy and Michael Collins. 

* One of the difficulties in the negotiations was the position of 
Mr. Lloyd George as head of the British Cabinet. Mr. George 
was so emotional, so sensational, so fond of appealing to his native 
crags and peaks, so profoundly distressed by the fate of small, 
nations, and, above all, so obviously intimate with the Almighty 
that the Sinn Fein leaders mistristed him—he reminded them too 
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strongly of themselves. But Mr. Cope persevered and, at last, 
after many rebuffs, he brought the great men of Ireland to a mood 
to receive a message from the great man of Wales, and the great 
man from Wales to a mood to send the message. + 

vt. In July, 1921, Mr. Lloyd George wrote to Mr. De Valera inviting 
him to enter into negotiations. . ‘ The President” was somewhat 
coy, and there was a certain amount of mancuvring for position. 
But ‘ae truce was agreed to, and ultimately, on December 6, in 
London, at three o’clock in the morning, a Treaty was signed in the 
following terms : 


+ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT FOR A TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


1. Ireland shall have the same constitutionai status in the Community 
of Nations known as the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa, with a Parliament having powera to make 
laws for the peace order and good government of Ireland and an 
Executive responsible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and 
known as the Irish Free State. 

2, Subject to tho provisions hereinafter set out the position of the 
Trish Free State in relation to the Imperial Parliament and Government. 
and otherwise shall be that of the Dominion of Canada, and the law, 
practice and constitutional usage governing the relationship of the 
Crown or the representative of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament 
to the Dominion of Canada shall govern their relationship to tlie Irish 
Free State. 

3. The representative of the Crown in Ireland shall be appointed 
in like manner as the Governer-General of Canada and in accordance 
with the practice observed in the making of such appointments, 

4, The oath to,be taken by Members of the Parliament of the Irish 
Free State shall be in the following form : 3 

I... do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law established and that 
I will be faithful to H.M. King George V., his heirs and successors 
by law, in virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland with Great 
Britain and her adherence to and membership of the group of 
nations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

5. The Irish Free State shall assume liability for the service of the 
public debt of the United Kingdom as existing at the date hereof and 
towards the payment of war pensions ag existing at that date in such 
proportion as may be fair and equitable, having regard to any just 

e claims on the part of Ireland by way of set-off or counter-claim, the 
“ amount of such sums being determined in default of agreement by the 
artftration of one or more independent persons being citizens of the 
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6. Until an arrangement has been made between the British and Irish 
Governments whereby the Irish Free State undertakes her own coastal 
defence, the defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland shall be 
undertaken by His Majesty’s Imperial Forces. But this shall not 
prevent the construction br maintenance by the Government of the 
Trish Free State of such vessefs as are necessary for the protection of 
the revenue or the fisheries. 

The foregoing provisiows of this article shall be reviewed at a 
Conference of Representatives of the British and Irish Govergments to 
be held at the expiration of five years from the date hereof with a view 
to the undertaking by Ireland of a share in her own coastal defence, 

7. The Government of tho Irish Free State shall afford to His 
Majesty’s Imperial Forces : 

(a) In time of peace such harbour and other facilities as are 
indicated in the Annex hereto, or such other facilities as may from 
time to time be agteed between the British Government and the 
Government of the Irish Free State; and 

(b) In time of war or of strained relations with a foreign power 
such harbour and other facilities as the British Government may 
require for the purposes of such defence as aforesaid, 

8. With a view to securing the observance of the principle of inter- 
national limitation of armaments, if the Government of the Irish Free 
State establishes and maintains a military defence force, the establish- 
ments thereof shall not exceed in size such proportion of the military 
establishments maintained in Great Britain aa that which the population 
of Ireland bears to the population of Great Britain, 

9. The ports of Great Britain and the Irish Free State shall be freely 
open fo the ships of the other country on payment of the customary 
port and other dues. 

10. The Government of the Irish Free State agroes to pay fair 
compensation on terms not less favourable than those accorded by the 
Act of 1920 to judges, officials, members of police forces and other 
public servants who are discharged by it or who retire in consequence 
of the change of government effected in pursuance hereof : 

Provided that this agreement shall not apply to members of the Aux- 
iliary Police Force or to persons recruited in Great Britain for the Royal 
Trish Constabulary during the two years next preceding the date hereof, 
The British Government will dssume responsibility for such compensa- 
tion or pensions as may be payable to any of these excepted persons. 

11, Until the expiration of one month from the passing of the Act 
of Parliament for the ratification of this instrument, the powers of the 
Parliament and the Government of the Irish Free State shall not be 
exercisable as respects Nortkern Ireland and the provisions of the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920, shall, so far as they relate to Northern 
Ireland remain of full force and effect, and no election shall be held 
for the return of members to serve in the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State for constituencies in Northern Ireland, unless a resolutiof is 
passed by both Houses of the Parliament of Northern Ireland in gavour 
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of the holding of such elections before the end of the said month, 

12. If before the expiration of the said month, an address is presented 
to His Majesty by both Houses of the Parliament of Northern Ireland 
to that effect, the powers of the Parliament and Government of the 
Trish Free State shall no longer extend to’ Northern Ireland, and the 
provisions of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920 (including those 
relating to the Council of Ireland), shall so far as they relate to Northern 
Ireland, continue to be of full force and “effect, and this instrument 
shall heve offect subject to the necessary modifications. 

Provided that if such an address is so presented a Commission con- 
sisting of three persons, one to be appointed by the Government of the 
Irish Free State, one to be appointed by the Government of Northern 
Ireland and one who shall be Chairman to be appointed by the British 
Government shall determine in accordance with the wishes of the 
inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with economic and geographic 
conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland and the rest of 
Ireland, and for the purposes of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 
and of this instrument, the boundary of Northern Iroland shel} be such 
as may be determined by such commission. 

13, For the purpose of the last foregoing article, tho powers of the 
Parliament of Southorn Ireland under the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, to eloct members of the Council of Ireland shall after the Parliament 
of the Irish Free State is constituted be exercised by that Parliament. 

14, After the expiration of the said month, if no such address as is 
mentioned in Article 12 hereof is presented, the Parliament and Govern- 
ment of N: orthern Ireland shall continue to exercise as respects Northern 
Treland the powers conferred on thom by the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, but the Parliament and Government of the Irish Free State shall 
in Northern Ireland havo in relation to matters in respect of which the 
Parliament of Northern Ircland has not power to make laws under that 
Act (including matters which under the said Act are within the juris- 
diction of tho Council of Ireland) the same powers as in the rest of 
Ireland, subject to such other provisions as may be agreed in manner 
hereinafter appearing. 

15, At any time after the date hereof the Government of Northern 
Ireland and the provisional Government of Southern Ireland hereinafter 
constituted may meet for the purpose of discussing the provisions 
subject to which the last foregoing Article is to operate in the event 
of no such address as is therein mentionod being presented and those 
provisidns may include : 

(a) Safeguards with regard to patronage in Northern Ireland : 

(b) Safeguards with regard to the collection of revenue in 
Northern Ireland : 

(c) Safeguards with regard to import and export duties affecting 
the trade or industry of Northern Ireland: 

(d) Safeguards for minorities in Northern Ireland : 

(e) The settlement of the financial relations between Northern 
Breland and the Irish Free State : 
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(f) The establishment and powers of a local militia in Northern 
Ireland and the relation of the Defence Forces of the Irish Free 
State and of Northern Ireland respectively : 

and if at any such meeting provisions are agreed to, the same shall 
have effect as if they were:included amongst the provisions subject to 
which the powers of the Parliament and Government of the Irish Free 
State are to be exercisable in Northern Ireland under Article 14 hereof. 

16. Neither the Parliamept of the Irish Free State nor the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland shall make any law so as either directly or indirectly 
to endow any religion or prohibit or restrict the free exercise thereof 
or give any preference or impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious status or affect prejudicially the right of any child to 
attend a school receiving public money without attending the religious 
instruction at the school or make any discrimination as respects State 
aid between schools under the management of different religious 
denominations or divét from any religious denomination or any 
educational institution any of its property except for public utility 
purposes and on payment of compensation. 

17. By way of provisional arrangement for the administration of 
Southern Ireland during the interval which must elapse between the 
date horeof and the constitution of a Parliament and Government of 
the Irish Free State in accordance therewith, steps shall be taken forth- 
with for summoning a meeting of Members of Parliament elected for 
constituencies in Southern Ireland since the passing of the Government 
of Ireland Act, 1920, and for constituting a provisional Government, 
and the British Government shall take tho steps necessary to transfer 
to such provisional Government the powers and machinery requisite 
for tl discharge of its duties, provided that every member of such 
provisional Government shall have signified in writing his or her 
acceptance of this instrument. But this arrangement shall not continue 
in force beyond the expiration of twelve months from the date hereof. 

18, This instrument shall be submitted forthwith by His Majesty’s 
Government for the approval of Parliament and by the Irish signatories 
to ‘a meeting summoned for the purpose of the members elected to sit 
in the House of Commons of Southern Ireland, and if approved shall 
be ratified by the necessary legislation. 


(Signed) 
On behalf of the British On behalf of the Irish 
Delegation. Delegation. 
(Signed) (Signed) 
D. LLOYD GEORGE. ART O GR{OBHTHA. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. Pe ate Griffith). 
BIRKENHEAD. CHAEL O COILEAIN. 


WINSTON 8S, CHURCHILL. RIOBARD BARTUN, 

L. WORTHINGTON-EVANS. EUDHMONN 8. O’DUGAIN. 

HAMAR GREENWOOD. SEORSA GHABHAIN Uf 

GORDON HEWART. DHUBHTHAIGH. 
December 6, 1921. . ” 
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ANNEX. 
1, The following are the specific facilities required : 


DOCCKYARD PORT AT BEREHAVEN. 


(a) Admiralty property and rightg to be retained as at the date 
hereof. Harbour defences to remain in charge of British care and 


maintenance parties. 2 


7 QUEENSTOWN. 


{b) Harbour defences to remain in charge of British care and 
maintenance parties. Certain mooring buoys to be retained for 
use of His Majesty’s ships. 


BELFAST LOUGH. 


({c) Harbour defences to remain in charge of British care and 
maintenance parties. Ly 


LOUGH SWILLY, 


(d) Harbour defences to remain in charge of British care and 
maintenance parties. 


AVIATION. 


(e) Facilities in the neighbourhood of the above ports for coastal 
defence by air. 


OIL FUEL STORAGE. , 


To be offered for sale te commercial companies 

{/) Haulbowline under guarantee that purchasers “shall 

Rathmullen maintain a certain minimum stock for 
Admiralty purposes. 

2. A Convention shall be made between the British Government and 
the Government of the Irish Free State to give effect to the following 
conditions : 

(a) That submarine cables shall not be landed or wireless stations 
for communication with places outside Ireland be established except 
by agreement with the British Government ; that the existing cable 
landing rights and wireless coneessions shall not be withdrawn 
except by agreement with the British Government; and that the 
British Government shall be entitled to land additional submarine 
cables or establish additional wireless stations for communication 
with places outside Ireland. 

(b) That lighthouses, buoys, beacons, and any navigational 
marks or navigational aids shall be maintained by the Government 
of the Irish Free State as at the date hereof and shall not be removed. 
or added to except by agreement with the British Government, 

(c) That war signal stations shall be closed down and left in 
Charge of care and maintenance parties, the Government of the 
Irish Free State being offered the option of taking them over and 
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working them for commercial purposes subject to Admiralty 
inspection, and guaranteeing the upkeep of existing telegraphic 
communication therewith. 
3. A Convention shall be made between the same Governments for 
the regulation of civil communication by air. 


D.LL G, B. Ww. S.C, A. G. 
M. OC. 
A, C. E. 8. O’D. R. B 
8. G. De 


«*The policy of repression had failed. Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
boast that he would strike the last revolver out of the hands of 
the last assassin in Ireland proved to be empty bluster. Mr. Lloyd 
George now hailed General Michael Collins “ as the bravest repre- 
sentative 6f a valiant race.” Lord Birkenhead and Michael Collins 
met at the festive tables of the London lion hunters, who were much 
perplexed as to which of the pair—the ex-rebel or the ex-con- 
tingent rebel—was the bigger game. In Ireland, the Sinn Feiners 
proclaimed and still proclaim that they won a great  victory— 
“they had done what Germany failed to do—brought England to 
her knees.” 1 It required a “war” of the savage character that 
has been described to bring the English Government to concede 
teal Home Rule and to persuade Southern Ireland that some com- 
promise on the subject of Ulster was inevitable. 

It may, however, be remarked that it was really the conduct 
of the Black and Tans that—by its effect upon English public 
opinion—won the “war” for Sinn Fein. 

Let me conclude this painful chapter by two quotations, the one 
from Cardinal Newman and the other from Romain Rolland. 


‘The Church holds teat it were better for sun and moon to drop from 
heaven, for the earth # fail, and for all the many millions who are on 
it to die of starvation in extremagt agony, as far as temporal affliction 
goes, than that one soul! (I will not say should be lost), but should commit 
one single venial sin.” * 


A religiously minded Agnostic wrote in relation to révolution 


“I deny that the end justifies the means. For the means are more 
important than the end. The end is rarely achieved, never fully, and 
always disappoints. But above all, the end affects only the exterior 
relations of man with man, while the means mould the spirit of mag 





ry 
1The Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 65. * Anglican Difficulties, p- 199, 
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either in accordance with the rhythm of reason and justice, or in accord- 
ance with the rhythm of violence, and if the latter, there is no form of 
government that can protect the weak against the strong. It is for 
these reasons I defend moral values, more than ever in time of 
revolution,” ! 





2 Romain Rolland. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
» 
THE IRISH FREE STATE 


Ireland and the Treaty—Provisional Government—Trouble in the North-~ 
Trouble in the Free State—-General Election of 1922—Yrish-Irish War— 
Effects of the War—Irish Activities in Great Britain—Irish in UB. 
—Peace restored in Ireland—Dee€h of Griffith—Murder of Collins. 
Constitution of Free State—Northern Government—Free State Govern 
ment~—Paradoxes of the Revolution—Conclusion. : 


The Treaty of December 6, 1921, was an eminently fair bargain. 
The Ulster question was settled upon equitable lines. If the six 
counties chose to opt out of the Free State,—as it was presumed 
they would and as they did—the boundary between tho Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland was, in effect, to be determined 
by an impartial person. Ireland was to pay such part of Great 
Britain’s war debt as an impartial person should deem just, 
but no Irishman then contemplated and no Irishman now contem- 
plates ever having to pay a sixpence. For the rest, and subjéct to 
Temaining a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
Free State was as free as air, and could raise tariff walls and culture 
walls to the high heavens against England and the world. 

There was genuine relief in Ireland at the truce. It was expected 
that the nerve-shattering conditions which had obtained for nearly 
three yeara were at an end, and that people could go about their 
business without fear of bullet or bomb. But Ireland showed little 
joy at the treaty. -A couple of dozen of Sinn Fein flags were hung 
out in Dublin, but in general the mighty transaction that radically 
altered the political status of the country was received, with an 
appearance of indifference.- 

“ The majority of the Irish people have never had political opinions. 
They have been subject to political emotions, and are easily worked 
up to a pitch of enthusiasm by an agitator, living or dead. Toa 
large section of the politically minded minority, the treaty was not* 
a convincing document. This section consisted of two clarses. 
One was of the type of the poor lad Kevin Barry who-beliexed in 
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his soul that the British Empire was an edifice of lust, corruption 
and greed, to which no person with a spark of self-respect could 
give adherence. The other class, which was far more numerous, 
consisted of communistic persons who thought they would have 
in a Republic a glorious opportunitysof putting into practice in 
connexion with all species of capital the excellent theory of pro- 
perty which formerly had found its expression in the cry “The 
Land fosthe People.” Obviously, the Treaty made no appeal to 
either class. - 

‘Moreover, Sinn Fein had fought against partition and owed 
such of its political success as was not due to terrorism to the anti- 
partition cry. The Treaty brought partition in its most objec- 
tionable form..- A 

For the further period of misery and terrorism which Ireland had 
to undergo Eamonn De Valera is primarily responsible.. De Valera 
was born in America, his mother being an Irish-American, his father 
a Spaniard, and when quite young he was shipped to Ireland. He 
received his education at Blackrock College, where he was just an 
ordinary boy, showing no special distinction, playing the ordinary 
British games—Rugby football, cricket, and the like—and was 
just as commonplace as the ordinary West British boy turned out 
by that excellent institution in those happy West British days. 
He took out a pass degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Royal Univer- 
sity, offered himself for the post of Inspector of National Schools but 
failed to secure it. After applying unsuccessfully for a position in 
the postal service, he became a teacher of mathematics. * His part 
in the Rebellion of 1916 brought him some fame, which grew and 
grew in a somewhat unaccountable way until he was looked upon 
a8 @ supernatural genius, politically, mathematically and otherwise, 
The mutations of Irish public opinion are nowhere more sharply 
marked than in his case. He is now regarded as a mountebank. 
This is unjust, for he is unquestionably honest and sincere, and 
when he fought for an Irish Republic, on the moral ground that the 
British Empire was an unclean thing, he meant it, whereas Michael 
Collins did not care a fig whether it was clean or unclean if he could 
get a good bargain out of it.. Kevin Barry’s relatives, very natur- 
ally, regard De Valera with respect; they loathe the memory of 
Collins. It is difficult, however, to account for the absurd reputa- 
tionDe Valera had before the Treaty except upon the ground that 
in the gountzy of the blind the one-eyed man is king. Perhaps the 
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old prophecy attributed to Saint Columbkille, that Ireland would be 
saved by a Spaniard, contributed to it. 

But if De Valera is an honourable man, he is @ very second- 
rate one; a mathematical teacher, of no distinction, thinking in 
parallelograms, imbued with Irish Ireland nonsense, and chock-full of 
formule. No other civilized country would have tolerated his 
pretensions for a moment®, Ireland had to endure, them because of 
the Breen-Collins gunmen. “When Collins and his colleagees went 
to Downing Street in the ultimate stage of the negotiations to see 
Lloyd George, it was adroitly represented to De Valera that it was 
beneath the dignity of the President of a non-existing Irish Republic 
to meet the Prime Minister of a very much existing British Empire, 
De Valera swallowed this and stayed behind. He consequently 
had not the opportunity of seeing Lloyd George, who flatly told 
Collins that the British Government had had quite enough of the 
mock warfare and were going to make war in earnest, which would be 
@ very different matter. Collins was shrowd enough to see that 
Lloyd George was, on this occasion, quite sincere and earnest. If 
he ever had any doubt on the point there was the indefatigable Cope 
at his elbow to impart to him, in strict confidence, the extent and 
consequences of Lloyd George’s wrath. While a crowd of London 
‘Trish sanctified the precincts of Downing Street with Rosaries recited 
in Irish, Collins and Lloyd George and Birkenhead good humouredly 
discussed the situation, and the bargain was clinched at two o’clock 
in the morning. | 

De Valera, who had not seen the British Lion (as represented by 
Lloyd George) shaking his mane, could not be brought to see that 
the eternal, immutable, absolute right of Ireland to self-determina- 
tion was or could be in danger ; the gates of Heaven would open and 
angels with flaming swords would descend, if necessary, to sustain 
the inflexible principle. De Valera determined to wreck the Treaty., 

‘The Dail was duly summoned on December 11,4921, to pronounce 
upon the Treaty. A great many representatives voted against itin 
the same spirit as the deputation which waited upon Mr. Birrell to 
make a request which they knew and hoped that statesman would 
refuse.1_ They knew that it was all up with a Republic, all up with 
a thirty-two courity Ireland, that Peace Conferences and Leagues of 
Nations were not likely to help them. Though, as good Catholics? 
they believed in miracles, they were not convinced that God «was 

1 See p. 167 ante, a 
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sufficiently interested in Ireland to intervene with angels or flaming 
swords. A few voted against the Treaty in good faith, but the 
majority of the Anti-Treatyites voted because they knew the Treaty 
was perfectly safe and because they wanted to be able to tell the 
young folks at home what noble Irishmen they were. 

* Mr. O’Hegarty’s book, published since the foregoing was written, 
corroborates this : 

“Into%he great talk in the Dail, andthe great talk in the country, 
and the formation of the Anti-Treaty Party, there went more hypocrisy 
and moral cowardice than one would have believed to have existed in 
this country. The opposition to the Treaty in the Dail was wholly 
dishonest.” 1 ‘‘ There was not one of them who did not know that the 
truce came only just in the nick of time—that the war, if it had gone on 
any longer, might have ended in a complete cellapse.” 2 


“The Pro-Treatyites apologized to their countrymen for their vote by 
saying that the Treaty was to be broken at the first opportunity. 
England, which had broken a Treaty that the British Parliament had 
never confirmed—the Treaty of Limerick—was a faithless country. 
Treland could not be called a faithless country if she broke the Treaty 
of Downing Street. So degraded were the people by a century of 
political blackguardism and by the reign of the gun, that not a 
single man had the courage ox decency to say that treaties are made 
to be kept, not broken. . 

+ The Dail passed the Treaty on January 7, 1922, by 64 votes to 
57.. On January 14 the Treaty was formally ratified by the 
‘members elected to the Parliament of Southern Ireland,” the 
Republican members abstaining. - 

. In‘the course of the discussion, De Valera delivered himself of 
documents which came to be known as Document No. 2 and Docu- 
ment No.3. Neither of them gave a shred of material advantage to 
Treland that was not conferred by the Treaty ; but each of them was 
on the basis of “external” rather than “internal” association 
with the British Commonwealth, the two countries being united, 
however, “under one King. “ External association ” would save 
Treland’s soul, and keep it clean; “internal association ” would 
contaminate and perhaps kill it. De Valera resigned his Presidency 


1P, 83, 

1 The incident illustrated not merely Irish but human nature. Brofferio 
ii, 39) tells of the decision in the Piedmontese chamber on the proposed 
Austrian-Piedmontese treaty—‘‘ Easy was it for Josti, for Radice, for all the 
others to utter blustering words and to refuse their vote ; easy was it, because 
they all,knew that the ratification of the treaty would be carried.” 
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of the Dail on January 9. A motion to re-elect him was beaten only 
by two (60 to 58). On the 10th Arthur Griffith was elected Pre- 
sident. The title “ President ” was adopted and has since been 
maintained to give a faint Republican fiavour to the new British 
Dominion. . 4 

-A provisional Government was set up, consisting of Michael 
Collins, Gavan Duffy, Bamon Duggan, W. T. Cosgrave, Kevin 
O’Higgins, Richard Mulcahy, Ernest Blythe, Joseph MacGrath, 
Michael Hayes, Deamond Fitzgerald, P. J. Hogan, and an Act of the 
British Parliament transforring to it the administration of the 
country was passed on March 30.- The British Government pro- 
ceeded to scuttle out of the country. 

+ Reference has been made in the preceding chapter to the disturb- 
ance in the North. Soon after the truce, a boycott had been 
declared against the North, but it had proved a hopeless failure.. It 
had injured certain business men, the Belfast distributors who did 
business with the South and West. But this was a mere pinprick ; 
the vast bulk of Belfast’s trade remained practically unaffected, or, 
if affected, was merely deflected to other channels. Even had more 
serious injury to the North been possible, no real change could 
thereby have been effected in tho inflamed political opinions and 
prejudices of the time. At any rate, ‘the boycott failed” 

In-January and February, 1922, Collins and Sir James Craig had 
‘geveral meetings. The boycott was removed, but the parties could 
agree on no adjustment of the boundary. The failure gave an. 
opportunity to the extreme gunmen of the South. - ; : 

-On February 8, a number of Republicans invaded Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, and carried off a number of Unionists as “ hostages.” 
On the 11th, there was a serious encounter between Republicans and 
a party of Northern Special Constables at the railway station of 
Clones, which is situate in the Free State area, but through which 
the specials had to pass by rail on their way from one part of Northern 
Yreland to another. The Republicans fired into the railway carriage, 
killing four and wounding eight ; one Republican was killed. There 
was a fierce retaliation in Belfast, and matters wore not improved by 
Commandant O’Duffy, Chief of Staff of the LR.A., talking of 
“using the lead” against Ulster. Finally, an arrangement was made 
for the appointment of liaison officers to keep the peace along thes 
border. . - = 

It is scarcely worth while to take the reader in detail throygh the 
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incidents that followed. ‘Craig and Collins were anxious to end the 
Northern disturbances, but each was hampered by fanatics ; Craig 
by the Orange braves of Belfast, and Collins by Southern Republican 
gunmen who saw in an invasion of Northern territory an opportunity 
of revenging the Catholics of Belfast, of injuring Ulster, and at the 
same time of injuring and hampering the Free State. An agreement 
was come to between Craig and Collins om March 30, whereby it was 
arranged that I.R.A. activity in Northern Ireland was to cease ; 
that the Belfast police were to be reorganized, with a view to the 
representation and safeguarding of the Catholic population; that 
further efforts were to be made to settle the boundary question ; 
that the British Government should furnish £500,000 for relief works, 
one-third to go to Catholics and two-thirds tq Protestants ; that the 
Northern Government should endeavour to get the Catholic work- 
men restored who had been, in great numbers, expelled from the 
shipyards. In spite of this agreement, outrages on both sides 
continued as before. Several mansions in Northern Ireland were 
burned down. Murder in Belfast went on every day. A party of 
I.R.A, men quartered themselves in a corner of Northern Ireland.. 
v Sir Henry Wilson, who had been appointed in March, 1922, to the 
command of the Northern Constabulary, was murdered in the streets 
of London in broad daylight on June 22. His assassins, two Irish- 
men named Dunn and O’Bricn, were executed. Incidents ayising 
out of the murder illustrate the fanaticism of the period.. A large 
crowd assembled round the place of execution, and a Knight of the 
Blessed Sacrament,! dressed in a surplice, recited prayers which were 
answered by the crowd. The feelings of loathing which the murder 
of this able and gallant general aroused must not blind us to the real 
quarter where lies the responsibility for it. - Dunn and O’Brien, 
ignorant, humble men,* went knowingly to their deaths when they 
planned the dreadful business. They believed, and their sym- 
pathizers outside the prison walls believed—because the propa- 
gandists told them so—that the Orangemen of Belfast were bent 
on makiry a holocaust of all the Catholics in the North. - They 
and their sympathizers were firm believers in the new theory of 
“war,” which had sprung up under the influence of the new theology. 
Were it given to us to fathom the motives of these misguided men, 


*1A Knight of the Blessed Sacrament is a member of the Society of the 
Blessed Sacrament who receives Holy Communion at least once a week, 
2 Faeir published photographs gave the impression of men of a low 


mentality. é 
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it is certain that we should see no consciousness of wrong-doing. 

It is also worthy of remark that the first unadulterated condemna- 
tion of violence—that is, unmixed with any attempt to apportion 
blame—appeared in the Belfast Orange press a few days after the 
murder, a 

Much more serious trouble was brewing in the South. The 
spiritually minded noble young men who would be defiled by contact 
with the British Empire were few in number but powerful, in will, 
and they could always count on the “ respectable class of persons of 
no property ” who were sadly disappointed at the turn things had 
taken. 

+ Communism in land had been sound doctrine since the ery of 
“The Land for the Pegple.” The labourers of Waterford and parts 
of Wexford now cried, “‘ We are the people.” Their logic closely 
resembled in quality that of tho Irish Self-Determinationists who 
had turned Ireland from a peaceable and law-abiding nation to an 
anarchical and murder-ridden one. The labourers burnt the 
farmers’ houses and other property and shot the peasant proprietor 
with as little compunction as the peasant had formerly shot the land- 
lord or agent. It was a “land war” on a small scale. But the 
sturdy farmers were not prepared to let go the prize they had so 
hardly won. The burning of labourers’ cottages and murders of 
labourers suspected of illegalities put a check to this little “ war.” 
When cattle driving in the West took place, the Provisional Govern- 
ment, instead of looking for those who were guilty and binding them 
to the peace—which was the brutal British way—promptly took 
the cattle that had replaced the driven cattle, sold them, and gave 
the proceeds to the owner of the driven lands, who was usually, 
therefore, in the happy position of getting back his own cattle and 
having & substantial sum in hand as compensation for material loss 
and moral and intellectual damage. , ‘ 

“In spite, however, of Government efforts, the revolver was helping 
the propertyless man all over the country to become # propertied 
man—with despatch,as the American Commission, with unconscious 
humour, said of the proceedings of the Republican courts. Banks 
were raided wholesale, sometimes of sums of £10,000 and upwards. 
The recipients of this God-given bounty have in some parts used the 
proceeds to set themselves up as estated gentlemen, and are at pre-» 
sent pillars of law and order in their localities, where they will, in 
time, no doubt, found a long line of landed gentry. Hennes sha 
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creameries were seized, and soviets established on the best Russian 
models, But a little experience showed these Bolshevistic adven- 
turers that, until the Soviet system was brought nearer to perfection, 
the old capitalistic system would prevail. With unutterable grief 
and reluctance the seized establishments were handed back to their 
lawful owners.’ That De Valera and his rebels were making a frank 
appeal to Bolshevistic principles is proved by a document issued by 
him in, November, 1922. + 


“Under the Republic all industry will be controlled by the State 
for the workers’ and farmers’ benefit. All transport, railways, canals, 
ete., will be operated by the State—the Republican State—for the 
benefit of the workers and farmers. All banks will be operated by the 
State for the benefit of industry and agriculture, not for the purpose 
of profit-making by loans, mortgages, etc. *That the lands of the 
aristocracy (who support the Free State and the British connection) 
will be seized and divided ae those who can and bisa operate 
it for the national benefit, etc.” 


. Many murders of ox-soldiers and ex-policemen took place, and 
country mansions were burned. The Jrish Republican army was 
at variance. Mr. Daniel Breen and his comrades and many others 
who had taken no active part whatever in the “‘ Anglo-Irish War” 
were now free to come out of their bog holes and to brag of the many 
battles in which they had taken part. Every scalliwag in the coun- 
try had a revolver ; and there was a fine nucleus for the making of the 
Trregular army that soon grew up.% 

* A great meeting, held on February 12 in Dublin, in O’Connell 
Street, was addressed by De Valera, and Charles Burgess, or Cathal 
Brugha. Several thousands of I.R.A. men with rifles attended it. 
On March 5 the “ Irregulars,” as they now began to be called, seized 
the military barracks at Limerick, but some arrangement was come 
to and they retired. Another seizure was made of Ormonde Castle, 
Kilkenny. Thousands of pounds worth of ammunition was ex- 
pended in reducing the fortress. One jackdaw that got in the 
way offa bullet had its leg broken, but there were no other 
casualties. The Irregulars now became bolder. On March 25 
they seized several buildings in the city of Dublin—-the Orange 
Hall, Fowler Memorial Hall, and the Fish Market and wired 

rand sandbagged them and prepared to defend them. They did 
the, like soon after with Kildare Street Club and the Four Courts. 
Various attempts were made to patch up matters. Ultimately 
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the two factions agreed to put up at the elections, which 
had been fixed for June 16, a coalition panel, with an executive 
thereafter to be formed, upon which the Free Staters were to be in the 
majority. It looked as if there was to be peace, at the price of the 
Treaty. The dawn of liberéy was marked by a provision in 
the agreement that other candidates were to be “ allowed” to go 
forward. - 

* The General Election was held on June 16, 1922, a day after the 
_ Committee appointed to draft an Irish Constitution had published 
the result of its labours. Mr. Cosgrave spoke thus as to the methods 
that provailed in the election: “ Neither sex, nor age, nor even 
religion were spared. Terrorism of the Miksest kind indulged in under 
political label.” Was the note of surprise genuine? Terrorism 
and intimidation were no novelty in Irish elections. The election of 
1918 was an election in name only ; in reality it was an expression 
of the will of the minority gunmen. The election of 1922, when 
the gunmen were divided, showed a substantial victory for the 
Treaty. 

‘Rory O’Connor, a young man engaged in .the engineering 
department of the Dublin Corporation, was in command at 
the Four Courts, which had been placed in a position to stand a 
siege. He and his men announced their determination “to main- 
tain the Republic against British aggression.” The British Govern- 
ment looked on with growing wonder and apprehension at the extra- 
ordinary developments. It appears 2 they were seriously thinking 
of shelling Rory and his men out. It is pretty clear that they put 
Pressure on Collins to do so. While Collins was wavering, his mind 
was made up for him by the capture of one of his subordinates, a 
General O’Connell, by the Irregulars, who brought their distinguished 
prisoner to the Four Courts. 

¢ The Irish-Irish War began at 4 a.m. on June 28, 1922, when two 
18-pounder field guns lent to Collins by Macready at Cope’s instance 
let fly at the building. On the 30th Rory O’Connor, Liam Mellows 
and 150 men at the Four Courts, surrendered. Accofding to 
Macready * the Irregulars had fired it before they surrendered. The 


} The numbers were 94 panel candidates, and 34 independent candidates. 

* General Macready’s Annals of an Active Life, p. 652. It also appears 
(from a speech of Mr. J. O’Mullane at Limerick in May, 1924) that O’Connor® 
and Mulcahy were at this time on very friendly terms and sat at a table 
together to discuss a move againat Ulster.—Northern Whig, May 24, 1929, 

- 658, 
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Four Courts were reduced almost to ruins. The building was one 
of the most beautiful in Dublin, designed by James Ganden, a 
Londoner of Huguenot extraction, who was also architect for the 
Custom House, Dublin. The construction, begun in 1786, took from 
fifteen to twenty years, and cost £200,000. The Record Office, 
which formed part of it, contained priceless historical records 
which were completely destroyed. a 

*The-taking of the Four Courts was followed by Free State attacks 
on the buildings occupied by the Irregulars in O’Connell Street. 
Gun-fire set the buildings alight, and the Irregulars surrendered on 
July 5. Cathal Brugha, a strange fanatical personality, who was in 
command, refused to shar. in the surrender, though he had ordered 
it. Rushing with a revolver in hand from the burning buildings 
towards the Free State troops on the other side of the street, he 
was shot down and died from his wounds soon after. The most 
desperate personal courage is frequently exhibited in support of the 
worst causes. 

He was a Dublin man of forty-five years of age, was educated at 
Belvidere College and became a commercial traveller for a Liverpool 
firm in the business of selling church candles and afterwards became 
a partner in a Dublin firm carrying on the like business. A strong 
Trish Irelander, and a good Gaelic speaker, he had been wounded in 
the 1916 Rebellion, was elected member for West Waterford in 1918, 
and was the most uncompromising opponent of the Treaty. His 
funeral was an immense one, and was attended by many priests, 
including some members or novices of the Jesuit order, 

The operations destroyed many of the finest buildings in O’Connell 
Street. Up to July 5, the casualties in Dublin amounted to 61 
killed and 274 wounded, many of whom were non-combatants.?, 

Theological sanction always being required and always being had 
for anything in the nature of violence since 1916, the Irregulars had 
Father Dominic as their chaplain in the Four Courts. This gentle- 
man was arrested and soon afterwards was sent by his superiors to 
foreign parts. Rory O’Connor’s room in the Four Courts was 
adorned by a large crucifix. Everything was done in the name of 
God and country. 

y The fighting, which commenced with the attack on the Four 


2 But it now appears that the shell is intact and that restoration of the 
building is practicable. 
_A4Feish Times, Saly 7, 1922. 
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Courts, went on, in a fashion, until April 28, 1923, when De Valera 
announced a cessation of hostilities.« It evolved no new theories of 
warfare, and its details are of neither historical nor military interest. 
The Free State troops had been augmented by a call for volunteers 
which broughé in many ex-Sefvice men, including some who had 
been officers in the British Army. They had cannon lent by the 
British authorities and amp® funds to draw upon, for the Free State 
Government were now in control of the revenue of the cotintry. 
The Free State Army accordingly chivied the Trregular rabble from 
place to place, and forced them into the mountains from which they 
occasionally swooped down to attack the Free State forces or loot, 
pillage and destroy. + . 
* The Irregulars tried all the dodges that had been so successful 
against the British—hunger strikes, murder, wholesale arson, de- 
struction of property, propaganda. The Free State leaders, who ha@ 
flouted the will of the majority in 1916, were now thoroughly con- 
vinced that majority rule was the only possible way to salvation, 
and they were confirmed in this wholesome principle by the practic- 
ally universal Church.* The clear conscience of the Provisional 
Government enabled them to treat guerilla warfare and propaganda 
in a very thorough fashion. They executed scores of rebels, eleven 
in one day,(January 19, 1923), five in another (January 16, 1920), 
three ineanother (January 13, 1923)—no less than seventy-seven in 
all. + ‘ 
* The Government told the hunger strikers to hunger drike as long 
as they pleased, and published sarcastic references to it, effectively 
stripping “their @ase of the hypocrisy and humbug with which 
they and their few friends have tried to surround it.” An official 
pronouncement of July 13, 1922, contains the following : 


““'Two Martyrs in each ‘ cell.’ They have mattress, pillow, and three 
blankets each. Exercise in yard is allowed daily, and the ‘cell ’ doors 
are open from 8.30 a.m, to 10 p.m. The Martyrs in each ward choose 
their own Head Martyr and he acts for them. The beds in Glgsnevin 
where rest the young Soldiers of Ireland are colder than the beds in 
Mountjoy.” 


* Mary MacSwiney, a sister of Terence, gave great trouble to the 
Government, was put in jail, and went on hunger strike. , Mary’s 
sister Annie thereupon devised what she deemed a more formidable 
weapon than any yet used against the Free State. It was nothing 
lesa than the sympathetic hunger strike. Annie took her bedeand_ 
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bedroom ware right up to the walls of Mountjoy Prison where Mary 
was imprisoned and placed them in situ. The requirements of 
decency were fulfilled by a piece of canvas slung round the bed. 
There, surrounded by all the cinema operators who could be induced 
to film the heartrending spectacle, end by a mob of hysterical women 
shrieking out Rosaries—in Jrish—Annie lay down and obstinately 
refused to take food. The Free Stats Government only laughed. 
Mary, for other reasons, was released and Annie folded her canvas 
structure and stole silently away. The great gesture impressed 
nobody, ; 

All doubts about the morality of hunger striking had by this time 
completely disappeared from the minds of the theologians. In the 
Anglo-Irish “ war,” when the Breen-Collins gangs were fighting— 
without mandate and it is clear against the will of the majority of a 

- terror-stricken population—for a Republic, the example of St. 
Eusebius, the patron saint of hunger strikers, was invoked and in 
many quarters was accepted as a justification. Now, when a 
minority were continuing the same fight, the example of Eusebius 
was buried in oblivion, and there was no ecclesiastical journal to 
publish a reply to Bishop Cohalan’s sweeping condemnation? 
“Hunger striking unto death on one’s ownprivate authority is 
certainly an act of self-murder, a grave violation of the command. 
ment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ ” * The murder of old Alan Bell was an 
“act of war” to cow the British Government, but when the Trregu- 
lars tried the samo game by murdering Sean Hales (a member of the 
Dail) the Government took out Rory O’Connor, Liam Mellowes, 
and two others, who were their prisoners at the time, and shot them 
as a reprisal. Erskine Childers was also executed for having arms 
in his possession. * Childers had applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus 
which was refused by the King’s Bench Division. An appeal 
was made to the Court of Appeal, but two days before the 
case was listed the decision was forestalled and Childers was 
execyted. 

The case of Childers furnishes an example of the effect of a frenzied 
environment on a powerful and normally well-balanced brain. He 
was a man of great culture and refinement, and had been a British 
officer in the Boer War and in the Great War. His novel, The Riddle 
of the Sands, is well known. He had written, about 1912, the most 
‘powerful presentation of Ireland’s case for Dominion Home Rule, 

* Daily Independent, November 23, 1922. 
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entitled The Framework of Home Rule. Now that Ireland had 
achieved Dominion Home Rule, he was a Republican. Childers was 
a nephew of Hugh Childers, one time British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and had spent all his life, practically speaking, in 
England. His mother, however, was Irish. 
+The Provisional Government, moreover, were in no mood to 
allow hostile propaganda. They censored the report of Cathal 
Brugha’s funeral, and they suppressed all hostile sheets, whichehow- 
ever, were printed or typed and secretly distributed and circulated 
by the hysterical women, who followed in tho train of De Valera. 
And the Government were in no wise squeamish as to counter 
propaganda. Childers was a noble hero in the Anglo-Irish “‘ war,” 
but the official Free Statg organ had no scruples in pointing to his 
“fighting against the gallant Boer Republic which he and other 
British Jingoes destroyed,” and gave extracts from his book In the, 
Ranks of the C.I.V. (City of London Imperial Volunteers) in which he 
boasted of his looting, and of the burning of Boer farmhouses and 
wrote: “They (Hussars) got fairly home with the steel among a 
arty of Boers and had a grand time.” 1 When the Irregulars lime- 
washed the walls of Trinity College with various legends including 
this—‘‘ Miss Mary Comerford confined in Mountjoy for six weeks ’’— 
some Free Staters, it is said, added a legend of their own-—“ Birth 
of a Natjon ’~—-which acted as an effective antidote. 
* The ruthless measures taken by the Provisional Government 
were right and necessary. They had the further merit of being 
successful. The execution of Childers and his comrades put a stop 
to the naked murder of civilians. Ireland’s further period of 
misery was ended in April when De Valera sounded the “ Cease 
Fire ” to his followers.» 
* Meanwhile, immense material and moral damage had been done 
by the Irregulars or their sympathizers. Roads, bridges and rail- 
way stations were damaged or destroyed. A trade of burning 
mansions sprang up., The Sunday Independent of February 4, 
1923, gives the following list of premises destroyed from January 8 
to February 2, 1923. 


January 8. Colonel Bernard’s mansion at Castlehackett, Tuam. 
January 10. Senator J. Bagwell’s house, Marlfield, Clonmel. 
January 12. Sligo Station and Rathfarnham Civie Guards’ Barrack, 


Dublin. 
® 
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January 13. President Cosgrave’s house, Beechpark, Rathfarnham, 
Co. Dublin. 

January 26. Dundrum Civic Guards’ Barrack, Co. Dublin. 

January 29. Mr. MI. Corrigan’s house, Arley, Rathmines; Walkins- 
town House, Crumlin, Co. Dublin (occupied by Mr. Flanagan, 
brother-in-law of President Cosgrave); Mr. W. T. Browster’s 
house, Glasnevin, Dublin ; 100 tons of hay belonging to Mr. Joseph 
Mooney, Cabra, Co. Dublin; Mr. Robert Denison’s house, 86 
Lansdowne Road, Dublin. ° 

Januafy 29. Major R. E. Burrow’s house, Milestown, Castlebellingham. 

January 30. Mr. A. L. Cliffe, D. L.,’s residence, Bellevue, Macmine, Co. 
Wexford. 3 

January 31. Balbriggan Coastguard Station. 

January 31. Earl of Mayo’s, Palmerstown House, Naas. 

January 31. Sir H. Plunkett’s, Kilteragh, Co. Dublin. 

January 31. Captain 8. Gwynn’s, Kimmag», Co. Dublin. 

January 31. Mr. John Dineen’s, Clonmult, Midleton, Co, Cork. 

january 31, Mr. D. M. O’Connell’s residence, Creagh, Skibbereen, Co, 
Cork. ‘ 

February 1. Mr, Reddin’s residence, ‘* Rockfield,” Artane, Co. Dublin. 

February 1. Mr. P. Hughes’ (‘T.D.) promises, Park Street, Dundalk. 

February 2, Colonel Moore’s, Moore Hall, Claremorris. id 

February 2. Colonel Guinness’s, Clermont House, Dundalk, 

February 2. Mr, Thos. Lenihan’s, Whitechurch, Co. Cork. 


February 2, Captain S. M’Garry’s business premises, St. Andrew 
Street, Dublin. 
February 2. Dr. O’Sullivan’s house, Killarney. 


« The ostensible object of burning the mansions was to prevent their 
occupation by Free State troops. The real object was more 
probably to secure the demesne lands for the landless men.** The 
houses of Protestants as such were attacked, and a set was made on 
Protestants as such. - The Daily Independent of June 15, 1922, 
gives an account of an attack on a Methodist church in Cork, the 
windows being smashed and the interior of the edifice damaged— 
this was the third attack within a short time on this church ; of 
Protestants in Listowel and Ballybunion, Co. Kerry, being ordered 
to leave ; of the same in Athlone ; of looting of premises in West- 
meath, including those of the Rector ; of notices to leave, which 
were in some instances obeyed, to Protestants in Ballinasloe, Co. 
Galway ; of attacks on Protestant houses and Methodist church 
in Athy, Co. Kildare. Similar occurrences are referred to in the 
issue of June 18—in Mullingar and Galway; a fierce attack in 
Kerry on a Protestant was stoutly resisted., These outrages were 
condemned by priests, by public bodies, and by Mr. W. T. Cosgrave, 
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afterwards President Cosgrave. The reason suggested for them 
was the ill-treatment of Catholics in Belfast. The outrages were 


“ not confined to Protestants. A house belonging to Archbishop 


O'Donnell in Co. Donegal was burned down,? and an attempt made 
to burn down the residence of Mr. Maurice Healy at Cork.® 
* The damage, at time of writing, has not been fully assessed, but 
it is probably in the neighbourhood of £10,000,000.¢ 
* Murders, especially of ex-members of the: Royal Trigh Con- 
atabulary, were of daily occurrence. , 

Mr. Kevin O’Higgins (then Minister for Home Affairs and now 
Minister of Justice in thé Free State) speaking in the Dail on Septem- 
ber 21, 1922, said: 


“Tt should be remorebered that when they went across to London 
the truce had been grievously and frequently broken. British soldiers 
and British ex-policomen covered by the terms of the armistice were 
being shot down almost daily, and almost as a matter of routine. Thy 
should aiso remember that a certain people, differing from the majority 
in religion and “political outlook, were driven from their homes and 
positions in greater numbers than even he was aware of until quite 
recently, and they should not say because these things were done in 
other places that they should be done in the part of the country over 
which theoretically they fad jurisdiction.” 


On Augyst 23, 1922, Michael Collins was ambushed, owing to the 
treachery of one of his own men, on a road near Macroom and shot 
dead. Collins’ funeral was an imposing demonstration, of huge 
dimensions, well organized, with military in attendance. His obse- 
quies were attended by eight bishops and many priests. Of the vast 
throng who paid formal respect to his memory, it is no exaggeration 
to say that 80 per cent. regarded his methods in the Anglo-Irish 
War as wholly immoral. But nothing succeeds like success, and 
he had done a great work in saving the country from the chaos into 
which the hidebound logic of De Valera would have launched it.- 

In spite of Dan Breen’s Book, Michael Collins must be credited 
with having “won the war,” for it was not till his flying columns 
went into the fray that it assumed even the remotest resemblance 
to guerilla warfare. In Irish popular estimation, Collins is also 
credited with having ‘‘ won the peace,” for he was the compelling 


2 About this time the Free State Government, as I was informed on very 
reliable authority, gave a hint to the Nationalist press that further anti-Uleter 
propaganda was undesirable. It ceased immediately. 

* Irish Independent, March 21, 1923. 3 Ibid, 
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force on his side in the negotiations. Michael, up to a point, had 
been a lucky man. He had had the best, if not of two worlds, of 
two islands. He had been a British postal olerk in London till 1916, 
and had he not crossed to Ireland then, his bones in all probability 
would have bleached the soil of Flanders long before Dan Breen 
began the Anglo-Irish War, for conscription was passed in 1916, 
and Collins would have had to join up. But it is an injustice to his 
memory,to suppose that he went to Ireland to avoid conscrip- 
tion. He had been enrolled at an early ago in the ranks of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, and it was natural that when things were 
stirring in Ireland he should wish to take ahand. He had an abund- 
ance of that absurdly overrated quality, physical courage. 

He was a good guerilla chief, and whatever talent that implies, 
he had it. It is the Irish fashion to call him a big man. Physically 
he was big, but in no other way. His book, The Path to Freedom, 
betrays a crude and schoolboyish mind. It would have been, 
interesting to have watched his development, but his murder by his 
own countrymen, owing to the foul treachery of a comrade, inter- 
rupted his career. He had a flexible mind and was not over- 
weighted by moral sense. He boldly defends the murder of land- 
lords, for in his Path to Freedom 1 he wrote the following passage : 


“Some histgfian has yet to take up this aspect of the land, struggle 
and discover a national spirit seeking to manifest itself in appasently 
strange ways. Were it not for this, the killing of landlords would have 
been murder... . In our generation we have no longer to shoot landlords, 
for landlords as they wore known have mostly gone,” 


* Tho Irregular papers of the period contain sheafs of charges of the 
most atrocious cruelties against the Free State troops. Anyone 
who has studied Irish methods of propaganda will give a very liberal 
discount to these charges, and, at any rate, there is no question but 
that the Free State Government did its best to keep its troops in 
order. But human nature will out where unfair fighting is adopted, 
and some of the charges are true. A party of twelvo Irregulars 
were captured in Kerry and were tied up and a mine exploded 
under them which blew them to pieces. Threats, frequently accom- 
panied by violence, were used towards persons in custody. Many 
murders of Irregulars took place and several prisoners were shot in 
cold blood. The Black and Tan outrages were put in the shade by 
the Free State outrages as related in the Republican Presa. The 
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. 
following isa sample : “ A young lad of about sixteen or seventeen— 
Joseph O'Loughlin of Susanville Road—was tortured to get names 
out of him. They sent electric shocks through him and pressed a 
spiked metal cap on his head.” 2 The Irish World of New York, 
a journal largely read by the Irish working classes in America, 
declaimed against the “Savage treatment of Irish women.” ? 
Its issue of January 13, 1923, contained s diabolical cartoon, repre- 
senting a butcher’s shop, at which Mulcahy is depicted standing with 
a long dripping knife in his hand; T. M. Healy and Cosgrave are 
seen inside the shop. The letterpress on the fascia board is “‘ Cos- 
grave, Mulcahy and Co. Tim Healy, Manager, Butchers. By 
Royal Appointment. Successors to Maxwell, Macready, Green- 
wood, Churchill and Co. Opening Notice. We have killed several 
more prime young Irishmen. British orders receive our prompt 
attention.” It was only part and parcel of the infamous propa- 
ganda whereby the hatred of the Irish working classes to Gréat 
Britain has been kept alive and inflamed. It differs from that of 
Land League time only in degree. . 
« The last large-scale outrage by the Irregulars occurred on March 
21, 1924, when a murderous attack, in which a machine gun was 
used, was made on a party of unarmed British soldiers in Queens- 
town. One was shot dead and twenty-one were wounded. Presi- 
dent Cosgrave denounced the “cowardly crime” and the Free 
State Government offered £10,000 reward for information that 
would lead to the apprehension of the guilty parties, who, however, 
have so far escaped detection.+ 

‘The wild and whirling language of the agitators, lay and clerical, 
the teaching in the Theological Quarterly, and of the neo-theologians, 
the promulgation of the lies manufactured in the Sinn Fein offices, 
and sown broadcast by a dishonest or craven press, the homicides, 
robberies, arsons, and maimings carried on in the “‘ war” with a 
certain amount of ecclesiastfal sanction were now to have their 
inevitable consequences. The germ-laden breeze that in 1847 
turned a promising potato crop into a mass of stinking fottenness 
was not in its effects more deadly and—taking the subject matter 
into account—not more rapid than was the new theology in its 
effects upon great sections of the Irish people. The country in 1916 , 


. 
1 Editor Daily Bulletin in letter dated December 15, 1922, to Jas. Douglas 
reported in Irish World, January 13, 1923. 
® Issue of April 28, 1923. 
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had been moral and crimeless ; now a wave gf crime arose unequalled 
for two centuries at least in Irish history. » 

* The revolver became the arbiter in private quarrels. It also 
became the easiest method of acquiring property. Banks, post 
offices, private establishments, were hgld up and sums of money, 
large and small, made away with. Resistance frequently meant 
death. The record of crimes that have begn the subject of criminal 
investigajion has been appalling. * Statistics of it will probably 
never appear, for it is not to the interest of those who advocated or 
condoned the “ war” that they should appear. For @ couple of 
years judges and juries in Green Street, Dublin, were busily engaged 
in investigating crimes varying from the serious to the atrocious 
class, For one culprit that was brought fo justice, ten were 
not; for ten cases that were tried, perhaps" one appeared in the 
press. 

The crime instinct extended even to the region of sexual morality. 
Treland, at least for the last hundred years or so, has had every 
reason to be proud of the chastity of its men and women. And 
above all, the honour of its women was safe from uninvited con- 
tamination. There were some—not many—sexual crimes of an 
appalling character. Apart from sexual crime, sexual sin invaded 
Ireland, as any person conversant with town or country can tell. 

Dr. O’Doherty, the Bishop of Galway, gave an account of the 
state of morality in his diocese in April, 1924.? 


“There is in this parish a Central Hospital, and I should be ashamed 
and bow my head to any foreigner to tell anyone who would know us, 
and know what we most prize, of the number of cases that have been 
sent to that hospital because of lapses from virtue, with their terrible 
consequences.” ‘‘ I know that some of our Irish girls are becoming 
regular devils— girls who have gone to the streets of the big cities, who 
had been brought up in Catholic homes, and had become a source of 
scandal and disgrace to the countryside” 


This Bishop put the blame on English literature! “ the foul 
stuff, the ‘product of degenerate England.” 

Rey. Father Moloney, C.C., preaching at Ballinasloe (June, 1922) 
in condemnation of attacks on persons and property, said— 


s 

-1 An incident, referred to in the House of Lords, was duly suppressed in 
the Nationalist papers but was reported in Irish Times of July 4, 1922, which, 
however, is in error in describing it as unique. 

8 Feeeman’s Journal Avril 19. 1924. 
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“that there were people who had no more regard for the fifth and 
seventh Commandments than if they did not exist.” * 


Rev. Fatheg Gannon, 8.J., at Catholic Truth Society, October, 
1922: 


‘“Nor wore they in the SSuth, in view of recent events, entitled to 
cast stones even at Belfast. Ten years ago life had still a certain 
aanctity : now it had nene. Men shot their fellow-countrymen with 
apparently as little compunction as they would, he felt, in,shooting a 
pheasant or a snipe before. Blood-letting had become the order of 
the day. Unless they could get back, and that very quickly, to their 
old reverence for life, they might put shutters up and attach orépe to 
the front door of civilization.” 


Bishop Fogarty, of Killaloe, writing on December 26, 1922.2 


“T little thought when we wero struggling at the risk of everything 
against foreign Black and Tans that we had amongst ourselves potential 
inhumanity of an infinitely grosser sort.’ 


Cardinal Logue (Lenten Pastoral, 1923) : 


“The plague of bloodshed, destruction, pillage, rapine, robbery, even 
sordid theft, had invaded at least a part of his arch-diocese with a 
virulence which left in the shade even the most outrageous excesses 
of the Black and Tans.” 


Dr.*O’Doherty, of Clonfert (Lenton Pastoral, 1923) 


“deplores the fact that the houses of unoffending Protestants have 
been bombed, and one family in the diocese, at least, was forced to 
fly from home under threat of death.” 


Dr. Gilmartin, Archbishop of Tuam, speaking at Athenry, March, 
1923: 3 


“Thirty years ago a murder in Ireland would fill the whole nation 
with horror, To-day it is almost commonplace.” 


Dr. Hoare, Bishop of ‘Longford (Lenten Pastoral, 1923) : 


“Could the strongest, the most frenzied imagination ever have 
painted the scenes we have witnessed ? Could you ever have thought 
it possible that Irishmen would be so cruel, so lost to all the finer feelings 
of religion and civilization as to organize a system of assassination, and 
robbery, and destruction, such as we have seen with our eyes? Call 
to mind the destruction of roadsgthe land mines, the diabolical sending 

~ 





1 Irish Daily Independent, June 12, 1923. > 
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adrift of the locomotive engine at full speed, with its human and 
commercial freight, to meet the blown-up bridge, and to be precipitated 
into the valley or the torrent. The firing of houses, where were old 
people and helpless and innocent children ; the dragging of men out of 
their homes and shooting them without psiest or trial. We were 
formerly the missionaries of Europe. Now our pupils cry shame at 
tia”? 


President Cosgrave, with an air of as muda innocent detachment 
as if he haé been in Peru when the Dail approved of tho “ war,” 
referred to the state of Ireland as ‘‘ Bedlam out of bounds.” Mr. 
O’Hegarty, with a courage and an intellectual honesty that aro 
the first hopeful signs I have detected in Ireland for years, faces 
the issue frankly and puts the blame where it ought to be put. 
‘* Every devilish thing wo did against the Britisk went its full circle 
and then boomeranged and smote us tenfold.” 1 “It was a dis- 
aster of our own making ; . . . the visitation we have gone through 
was the result of our own breaches of the moral law.”? * 


“* We ourselves in our own blindness and folly, were responsible for 
that Frankenstein. We taught our young people to rely on the gun 
and to disregard everything else. We set up irresponsible and in- 
experienced and unbalanced youths as ‘ Brigadiers’ and O.C.’s with 
power of life and death over whole counties ; we glorified ambushes and 
‘stunts ’ and ‘jobs ’* and secrot executions without trial; we abolished 
all the ordinary laws of morality and of public decency and, of soqal 
responsibility without setting up anything in their place save the 
exigencies of military policy interpreted by any irresponsible Brigadier 
or O.C.; we created a situation wherein our civilization was ripe 
because of the weakening of the ordinary established safeguards, for 
reversion to @ primitive unorganized society in which everything would 
depend upon force—a state of society such as that pictured powerfully 
and prophetically by H. G. Wells in the last chapter of his War in the 
Air. The things which ordinarily hold civilization together were gone, 
they had been undermined unconsciously and it needed only somobody 
to pull out the final prop to set the whole structure tumbling.” 3 

‘Apart from that, we have degenerated morally and spiritually. 
The last years of the wars were years of moral unsettlement, of which 
waves of looteand materialism were the result. There has been a grave 
increase in sexual immorality and a general abandonment to levity and 
dissipation, Jazz dancing, the motions and postures of which are ugly 
and ungainly and vary between suggestiveness and indecency, has 
swept Ireland like a prairie fire. Bazaars, fétes, dances crowd each 
othe out and amusements and dissipation of all sorts fourish, Every 
Sountry in Europe had its riot of dissipation, I know, after the war, but 





* See oe soles 
1 Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 125. 2 Ibid., p. 173. 4 Ibid., p. 169. 
oe * 
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they could afford it, and I am not sure that we can. They were, in a 
sense, already inoculated, whereas we were not ; and morally we have 
degenerated proportionately far more than any of them. The atmo- 
sphere of materialism and dissipation which we are developing is con: 
sistent neither with fine thinking, fine living, nor fine accomplishment,”’ 


Most candid of all was that able bishop—Bishop Kelly of Ross— 
in his Lenten Pastoral, 1923. He said : 


“Treland is full of foul sins, stained with abominable iniquities, and, 
perhaps, there is not a single parish in the whole country free from the 
pollution of cruel and inhuman crimes,” 

¢ 


and he traces the degradation of the people to a slow process : 


“And few if any of us, can hold ourselves guiltless of having shared 
in the process, . . > My observation of the people of Ireland is that 
they still cling to the practices of the religion of Christ the Redeemer. 
They attend Mass regularly, receive tho Sacraments, would like,to go 
to Heaven, and certainly have no desire to go to Hell, But many, 
if not most, are in revolt against Christ the Maker of the world, . . . 
Wo must do penance for our iniquities, and iniquity shall not be 
our ruin. But our penance must be real and sincere,” 


There spoke the real patriot and Christian teacher. 

A number of British citizens, of Irish birth or extraction, but 
living in Great Britain and intending to stay there, had followed 
wifh intense sympathy the struggles of their oppressed brethren for 
the sacred principle of self-determination. To help on the cause, 
they had, during the Anglo-Irish “‘ War,” carried on a campaign of 
burning farmhouses, ricks, and so on and had been engaged on more 
ambitious designs upon the docks in Liverpool and on works of 
public utility elsewhere. 

Treland having now self-determined itself into a valuable Treaty, 
some British citizens, of Irish birth and extraction, who may or 
may not have included some of the aforesaid British citizens, were 
satisfied that this was a most improper sort of self-determination 
and that the only tolerable sort was a self-determination which would 
end in a Republic for a country which had no particulaz use for them 
and in which, in all likelihood, they would never set foot. So they 
started a plot on a large scale, to wreck the Free State by helping 
the oppressed Irregulars in Ireland with money and munitions. 
In March, 1923, the British Home Office, at the instance of the Jrish 
Free State Government, had a number of persons who were sus? 
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Manchester, Liverpool and Scotland, to the number of a hundred 
or thereabouts, including nineteen women, deported them to Ireland, 
where they were immured in Free State prisons. It was a most 
salutary process, but was wholly illegal, and they had all to be 
sent back again to Britain. When they were brought back to 
England, a few of them were put upon their trial, and sentenced 
by an unsympathetic court to various terms of imprisonment. The 
others, agginst whom there was no evidence, received sums of money 
by way of compensation for their loss and inconvenience. 

This record would not be complete withoug some further refer- 
ence. to the position and action of the Irish in America. 

One of the great delusions upon which Ireland feeds itself is the 
number and importance of those of Irish birth og descent in America. 
The number is usually put down at 25,000,000; never under 
20,000,000.1 : 

A’ careful analysis of the American racial strains has been made 

by Mr. Clinton Stoddard Burr in a volume entitled America’s 
Race Heritage. He shows that the Irish strain in the United 
States comprises 8,553,591 persons, 
+ The impression that has been left upon my mind by conflicting 
evidence is that the Irish in America are at least up to the 
average in the qualities that make for good citizenship, they 
are hardworking, well-conducted, loyal and patriotic. -But they 
comprise a large—perhaps an undue—proportion of politicians, 
who machine the Irish vote remarkably well in their own political 
interests. 

Be that as it may, Irish American interference in Anglo-LIrish 
affairs has not always been advantageous to Ireland. The false 
teaching about the famine and the Ford doctrine of burning down 
London on a windy night havé been already dealt with. Some 
sympathy must be felt for the uneducated Irish whose genuine 
love of their native land induced them to part with their hard- 
earned dollars in the belief that their self-denying generosity waa 
helping the fand of their birth. Nothing but loathing and contempt 
should be felt for those who at present are employing the Irish 
World to wreck the Free State. 

- Judge Cohalan professes a genuine love of Ireland, but he does 
noe live in it, and does not want to live in it and is an American 

1 Gavan Duify, in Youn, Ireland, p. 364, 
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citizen. He is, for the present, a supporter of the Irish Free State. 
I am frankly puzzled to know what the Judge had in his mind, 
when he wrote the passage which I am about to quote, and which 
is contained in & pamphlet issued in April, 1921, by Bishop 
Gallagher, of Detroit, who was then and perhaps still is ‘‘ National 
President, Friends of Irish Freedom ”’: . 


* “Tf Ireland were to change her position and to seek a measure of 
self-government that would align her in the future with England as an 
ally in what I regard as the inevitable struggle for freedom of the seas, 
that must shortly come between America and England, every loyal 
American will without hesitation take a position unreservedly upon 
the side of America,” 

‘‘A British Monroe Doctrine that would make Ireland the ally of 
England, and thus buttress the falling British Empire so as to further 
oppress India and Egypt and other subject lands, would be so immoral 
and so utterly at variance with the ideals and traditions of the Irish 
people as to be indefensible to them as it would be intolerable to the 
liberty-loving peoples of the world.” - 


It is not unreasonable or improper for any lover of world peace 
to ask the Judge—and the Bishop—what exactly do they mean ? 
It cannot be their purpose to foment hatred between the two nations 
upon whose co-operation, more than upon any other factor, world 
peace depends. Mr. Kellogg, the U.S.A. ambassador, put the 
positio#t thus when leaving Southampton (February, 1925). He held 
out no hope of an alliance or entente between England and America ; 
but he expressed the opinion that each of these great nations was 
actuated by a sincere desire for world peace and for the abolition 
of armed conflict as a method of settling international disputes. 
The same idea is expressed in the programme of the newly formed 
Magna Charta Association : 


“‘ English-speaking patriotism may be defined as the possession of a 
true understanding of the common principles of government and 
culture, which enables the citizens of the English-speaking nations to 
recognize a certain obligation to study the problems, and to promote 
the welfare, of each other, and which produces a better_knowledge 
of their great destiny, their responsibilities, their common dangers ; 
and which, while cherishing their local patriotism and pride of citizen- 
ship, enables them to co-operate in leading the progress of the world 
and in utilizing their vast influence for peace and the good of humanity 
which is their greatest heritage.” 


Does the Judge quarrel with this? Does the Bishop? 4 
The Treaty has not ended the activities of Judge Cohalan. A 
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committee of the Friends of Irish Freedom, consisting of, amongst 
others, the Judge and the amiable John Devoy, presented a state- 
ment which was unanimously adopted at a meeting of the organ- 
ization held recently in New York :3 


“Tn no place are there more strikingtindications of reaction than in 
Ireland. And tho Amorican friends of Irish liberty are both grieved 
and resontful at some of the recent exhibitigns given thero of the revival 
of West Britonism, and of the apparent weakness and lack of national 
purpose on the part of those who for tho time being are in the position 
of guiding tho destinies of the Irish Government, . . . The toleration 
of such events as the recent display in Dublin on what was called 
Armistico Day ;? the action of the Cork Corporation in permitting 
the erection of a monument in memory of those who died in the same 
war for England . . . mark a deplorable falling off from national ideals 
and standards, ... The Free State as afi institution has been 
recognized by the race as a stop, and a long step, forward, towards that 
inlependence which is its ideal, and that liberty which is its end.” 


A curious conception of liberty have the “ American Friends of 
Trish Liberty.” An Irishman in the Irish Free State is, then, not 
to be allowed to honour the gallant dead who fought, side by side 
with equally gallant Americans, for world freedom. But what, 
exactly, is the Judge at? Are he and Devoy bent upon further 
intrigues in Irish affairs? Is the Free State to bo prevented from 
settling down ? What is the object of it all? What do American- 
Americans think of it ? 

* On December 6, 1922, tho Free State under the new constitution 
came into being, with Mr. T. M. Healy its first Governor-General. 
“The constitution set up a Parliament, called the Oireachthas, 
consisting of the King and two houses, the Senate, and the Dail. 
The Senate consists of sixty members, of whom one-half were 
nominated in the first instance, but all senators thereafter are to 
be elected out of a panel to be formed by the Dail and the Senate. 
The Dail was an elective body, on the Proportional Representation 
system, the constituency consisting of every person, male or female, 
over twefity-one years of age. The constitution provided for not 
less than one member for every 30,000 of the population, and not 
more than one member for every 20,000. Irish was to be the 
official language but English was to be an official language as well.. 


« 
1 See Dhe Leader (Dublin), February 28, 1925. 
‘Bifty thousand poople, assembled in College Green, Dublin, sang “ God 
Bave the King ” on Armistice Day, November 11, 1924. 
t~ 
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+ Arthur Griffith was the. first President or Prime Minister. On 
his death on August 12, 1922, Mr. W. T. Cosgrave was elected to 
the position.. 

* The Northern Government had been functioning since the begin- 

ning of 1921. It opted out,of the Free State by resolution of 
December 7, 1922, as it was entitled to do under the Treaty.* 
' There: was a good deal of political friction. The Northern 
Catholics complained of the provisions of an Education Act, and that 
certain areas had heen jerrymandered for political purposes, and 
that the special constables sworn in for the protection of life and 
property were exclusively Protestant. Tho Protestants complained 
that the Catholics had done their best to obstruct the working of 
the Parliament and had refrained from sitting in it; that paid 
State officials—Catholic workhouse chaplains—had refused to take 
the oath of allogiance ; that one Catholic bishop had openly declared 
his intention of flouting a curfew order ; that the Catholics would 
not send representatives, though requested to do so, to a conference 
on education ; that the special constables were purely Protestant, 
because Catholics would not act, even when a suggestion was made 
that the force in Catholic areas should be on a fifty-fifty basis. , 

1 People have come to a more rational frame of mind, and the 
Catholic members elected for Northern Ireland in 1925 have taken 
their places jn Parliament. , 

"The South presented in many respects a pleasing contrast to the 
North. From the first, the most happy relations were established 
between the Free State Government and the Protestant minority. 
On the one hand, the Government instantly took the prominent 
business men of the South into their confidence, exercised their 
power of appointment to the Senate by nominating Protestants of 
standing and influence, and used an Irish Protestant of great ability 
and sympathy with the Irish people—Mr. Gordon Campbell—as 
their right-hand man in forming their new administrative depart- 
ments. On the other hand, the Protestant minority co-operated 
cordially with the Government, putting their services freely and 
generously at its disposal. When the State required a loan of 
£10 millions, it was largely Protestant money that supplied it. 
The Government has shown the same tolerant spirit in many other 
respects. The High Court Bench, for example, comprises six non-e 
Catholic High Court judges to three Catholice—a greater ratio than 
in the British days. In the lower courts and in administrative | 
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departments in which the Catholics, under the British régime, 
exceeded the non-Catholics, the proportion of Catholics to non- 
Catholics has been increased. No one who knows Irish conditions 
can doubt, however, that the question of religion will be always 
considered—in the North and in the South—to some extent in the 
making of appointments. However well disposed any Government 
may be to regard the religious questiop as extraneous, it cannot 
wholly Alisregard outside opinion ; because of its tolerance, vicious 
attacks have been made on the present Free State Government as 
a “Masonic Lodge.” } + i 

«Whatever may be thought of the methods whereby the Irish 
Free State was established, thero can be no two opinions concerning 
the spirit of those who now control it. From its President down, 
there is manifest a spirit of courage, energy, honesty, impartiality 
and sincere patriotism. Legislation is just, well-intentioned, and 
sensible. Administration is efficient and free from the slightest 
taint of corruption.» 

Some comment is called for on three measures of primary import- 
ance. The few remaining landlords have been treated, as it seems 
to me, with some slight degree of harshness for which, however, 
some excuse is to be found in the long-standing feud. Compulsory 
purchase of the estates remaining unsold has been accomplished at 
fifteen years’ purchase, payable in Free State securities, which are 
slightly below par—the old price was about eighteen years’ purchase. 
Having regard to the diminished value of the £, the rents were very 
low, and it can scarcely be denied that the price paid to the land- 
lords was an injustice, though not of a grave kind. 

The Government have embarked upon a great water-power 
scheme, so as to utilize the waters of the broad and sluggish 
Shannon. German and Swedish experts have reported that a supply 
of electricity amounting to 150 million units per annum, at the initial 
cost of something over £5 millions, is procurable, and that the cost 
per unit in Dublin will be about 3d. Nearly all business men 
in IrelanY have grave misgivings about the success of the project. 
The estimate is an estimate made by foreigners ignorant of some of 
the local conditions, especially the labour problem. It is doubtful 
if the scheme, even as estimated, offers better results than the 
“production of electricity from coal on a large scale. There is no 


1% They*would nevor sell their birthright for a Freemason mess of pottage.”’ 
‘Chairman of a meeting at Ennis, December 22, 1924. 
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demand for power on such a large scale. It is, moreover, to be 
feared that the mass production of England, its long training, its 
high technical skill, its huge capital, its knowledge of world markets, 
and its great carrying trade are factors which must always out- 
distance Ireland’s competition. It will probably be found that all 
attempts to make Ireland an industrial country are a reversal of 
nature’s design, which wa& to make it an agricultural one. 

It is inevitable that a serious attempt should be made t@ revive 
the Irish language. So far as I know, there are very few Southern 
Irishmen opposed to the Irish language in principle ; the objection 
is that its revival is not feasible. The main obstacle is that the 
mass of the people are apathetic, if not distinctly adverse. Next, 
the language, which ix recent years was a mere peasant tongue, will 
be a curious medley of real Irish and of English (or other) words 
with an Irish termination. Further, there is no prospect of iés 
producing any literature. Even a gem of literature in Irish would 

- scarcely pay the cost of a preface, having regard to the size of the 
market. And a language without a literature is doomed, for it 
bears upon it the mark of inferiority. Gresham’s law of two 
currencies in the same country is that the inferior currency drives 
out the superior. The converse is the case with the currencies of 
exchanga of ideas—the superior drives out the inferior. Children 
may be forced to learn Irish at school, but, on leaving school, they 
will discard it, partly because it serves no useful purpose and partly 
because they will discover that it is regarded as a language of 
inferiority. 

I have laid some stress upon the absurdities and extravagances 
of the Irish national movement—for two reasons. First, they are 
@ necessary part of a complete narrative which purports to give 
some idea of the atmosphere of the movement. Second, from 
them a moral useful to public men may be adduced. 

Bring the mind back to the various phases of Irish history since 
the Union. Recall the absurd illusions of the Irish people regarding 
themselves, their character, their intellectual superiority, their 
natural resources. What a depth of self-deception is displayed— 
a self-deception which, varying in intensity with the intensity of 
the conflict, yeached its peak point in the “ Irish Ireland ” move- 
ment, and in the Maynooth doctrines concerning the “ Anglo-Irish” 
War,” There is nothing purely Irish in all this. Our experience 
of the Great War should teach us that self-deception and lying are” 
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an inevitable concomitant of a conflict in which the emotions of a 
nation are seriously involved. 

The Union marks, not the beginning, but the beginning of the end 
of the Anglo-Irish conflict. As long as that conflict endured, it 
was impossible to expect any right. shinking from Ireland about 
herself, or about fier neighbour ; she endewed the one with all the 

«virtues, the other with all the vices. Myriads of fallacies floated 
“in her btain. She closed the adits to knowledge. 

+ Eyery imperfection in the social order—poverty, unemployment, 
hard conditions of labour, social inequalities,—were all ascribed to - 
the alien government. There was no moral or intellectual growth. 
Introspection and self-criticiszm—those most powerful aids to right 
thinking and right action—were absent. . The-thoughts and emotions 
of the populace were at the mercy of every fanatic. The promise 
of every Windy agitator that the millennium would arrive with 
self-government was taken at its face value. The repressed nation- 
ality, in erupting, gavo off offensive and noxious products, of which 
perhaps the worst was a profound national dishonesty, for subjection 
produces subjectivism. 

Fustel de Coulanges, speaks of the “ perverse views” that are 
set up by absorption in politics. 


“If you aet before your mind the picture of a whole people engaged i in 
politics . . ."if you observe carefully the effects produced by that 
malady on the lives of thousands of humgn beings ; if you calculate 
the disturbance that it brings into every life, the perverse views that 
it sets up in a multitude of human souls . . . if you reckon all this up, 

+ you will say that this malady is the most dangerous and deadly epidemic 
which could fall upon an entire people.” 


«Now observe the difference in Treland when the conflict is over, 
and when the ordinary processes of thought in a self-governing 
country have free play. It is a transformation scene. The dam 
has been removed that kept back the waters of thought; they 
rush over the land, scouring, cleansing, irrigating, bringing susten- 
ance to the nation.- 

* All humbug is being swept away, if it has not already been swept 
away by the Hood.* The Island of Saints and Scholars legend is gone, 
never to return. The crazy Collins notions about the Brehon laws 
‘have gone. * The vital, unalterable fact that Ireland is economically 
dependené upon Great Britain is dawning upon the Irish people. 
‘The experiment of tariffs is cautious and tentative to a degree. Tho 
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mental confusion between Anglicization and civilization is being 
dispelled. People can now play tennis or Rugby football or cricket 
without being considered by any save a few blind fanatics the 
worse Irishmen for it. The Anglo-Irish emigrés and the English 
people with money to spend are cordially invited to the country. 
The kilt, which used to be worn by Irish-Irelanders for propaganda 
purposes has gone, and jt is even questioned if it was ever the 
national costume at all. People dance the same danceg, as were 
tho fashion in the old West-British days. These are the outward 
visible signs of a real change of spirit. It is now recognized that 
there is not enough land to go round. It is also recognized that 
emigration is not necessarily an evil, and the Free State has seen, 
to it that the U.S.A. quota from Ireland is generous. Intellectual 
curiosity has been aroused about our history, of which Irishmen 
know next to nothing. The absurd elements in the Sinn Fein 
movement are disappearing ; the better elements remain, and’in 
the alembic of knowledge and experience, are producing a saner 
and wider patriotism. . 

‘The Free State Government and its judicial functionaries are 
facing ugly Irish facts with courage. Offences against the law, 
great and small, are punished much more severely than before.» 
Flogging, in cases of robbery with violence, is freely administered, 
Even,breaches of the licensing law receive treatment which, if done 
under the old British régimo, would have been called drastic. The 
liberal institutions that were imposed by England are scrapped 
in so far as the people are unfitted to receive them. Local Govern- 
ment bodies are being suppressed wholesale. The rural district 
councils are disappearing altogether, and the corrupt and inefficient 
Corporations of Dublin and Cork have been suspended—that centre 
of patriotism, Limerick, is to be added to the number. A new 
Treason Bill is being introduced which, practically speaking, makes 
it an offence to speak otherwise than with awe of the Free State. 
The bosthoon who used to fill the columns of the local press with 
his oracular utterances, is severely discouraged. « Sobtiety and 
restraint in public matters are becoming the order of the day. 
Freebooters and banditti, however worthy instruments wherewith 
to win freedom, are having their activities in a Free State sternly 
nipped in the bud. An intelligent and ingenious people are being 
compelled to put their talents to the best usa’ 

« An Irish Mussolini has been evolved. Kevin O’Higgins is a 
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young man, about thirty. He has been a solicitor’s apprentice, 
with the benefit of a University Education. He. is a prodigy. 
He is the mainstay of the Government, and the sternest ruler of 
Ireland since the Union. , Lord Salisbury said in 1886: 


“‘What Ireland wants is Governmertt—Government that does not 
flinch, that does not vary ; Government that she cannot hope to beat 
down by agitations at Westminster ; Government that does not alter 
in its rgsolutions or its limitations to the party changes which take 
place at Westminster.” 

Lord Salisbury was, of course, wrong in thinking that firm and reso- 
lute government from Westminstor was any remedy for Ireland’s 
real or imaginary woes. Mr. O’Higgins is obviously right in thinking 
that firm and resolute government from Merrion Street is essential. 

Mr. O'Higgins, too, is one of the few public men that Ireland has 
ever produced that dares to tell his countrymen even part of tho 
truth. When a local body from his own county—in which, by the 
way, his aged father was murdered by the Irregulars—passed a 
resolution of censure upon the Government for its punishment of 
the Irregular banditti, he made them a fitting reply. In words 
that were plain, forcible and intentionally vulgar, he withered them 
with contempt. In his public pronouncements there is a depth 
of thought, and a real distinction and culture.‘ His efforts are 
directed to an elevation of the standard of thought and morality 
in Ireland, and I think he will succeed. , 

« All this is a complete vindication of the policy of self-government. 
In spite of all that is said to the contrary, the leopard does change 
his spots. The political leopard in office is of a different hue from 
the political leopard out of office; while the revolutionary leopard, 
when he wins his objective, changes not merely his spots but his 
skin. He becomes a different human being. Would not the same 
result have followed had self-government been granted long ago ? 
I think so. O’Connell, it may be remembered, told the intelligent 
electors of Carlow that when they got Repeal, all they would have 
to do wduld be to march up to Dublin with their blackthorns and 
see to it that their representatives voted right. Yet, had O’Connell 
won Repeal, and had the free and enlightened of Carlow followed 
his advice, he would have clapped them in jail, just as Mr. 
«O’Higgins claps into jail those who resist constituted authority, . 

+ | have, expressed the opinion in this work that it was not the 
- British government of the day, but false economic teaching that 
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caused many of our social evils—notably the famine. * We have in 
law a distinction between the cause causans, or direct cause, and the 
causa sine qua non, or remote cause. We fix responsibility on the 
causa causans, and absolve the causa sine qua non; but it is ques- 
tionable if this rule can be applied to international affairs. At 
any rate, while it is true that‘our own teaching was the causa causans 
of the famine, it is equally true that the causa sine qua non was the 
Union. It is my firm belief that, had Ireland had the responsi- 
bility of self-government, the famine would not have tccourred. 
The Irish people would have shaken themselves free from the 
economic heresies of* which their minds were full and to which 
the famine may be directly attributed. So also, I believe, though 
not with such confidence, that the landlord and tenant question 
would have been sditled peateably. It may be that an Irish 
Parliament would have given short shrift to the landlords— 
though I am by no means convinced of it—but the probability 
is that reform would have been peaceful, and agitation would 
have been kept within bounds. The lawless ruffianism which 
attended so many of the movements for social betterment would 
have been ruthlessly put down, or at least kept in check. Tho 
real damage which the Union did was to the character of the 
Irish people, for it effectually prevented the growth of any decent 
public “opinion., 

+ It is very difficult to forecast what may happen in Ireland at any 
time, but my opinion is that the political stability of the Irish Free 
State is assured. It is true that there is a strong undercurrent of 
opposition, There is a perfect horde of disappointed and dis- 
illusioned people who conceive that the great social changes that 
they looked for can in some fashion or another be attained by @ 
Republic. But emigration will dispose of a great number of this 
class, and what are left will not be able to cope with the strong 
conservative nature of the Irish farmer. Peasant proprietary is 
the bulwark of the State. The Irish farmer knows perfectly well 
that what is at the back of the minds of most Irish Republicans 
is the possession of other people’s property, without paying for it, 
and as the instinct would undoubtedly manifest itself in a violent 
predilection for land, the Irish farmer is anti-Republicans 

Some kthd of fusion between North and South is highly desirable, 
and I regard it as almost certain. The financial relations between « 
the two parts of Ireland and Great Britain ‘may givesthe sctution. 


» 
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Under the Act of 1920 the six counties are under an obligation to 
pay more than they can pay—they have discharged portion of 
their obligation but not all. Under the Treaty, the Irish Free 
State is under an obligation to pay such portion of the Imperial 
War Debt as a neutral arbitrator may determine. Mr. John Dillon 
estimates this at £100 millions, and he ‘may be right. If the British 
Government are wise, they will forego to Ulster and to the Free 
State all obligations, on condition of fusion. Ireland’s loyalty and 
prosperity are a big asset to England, and it is worth while to pay 
a price for them. Neither the Free State nor Northern Ireland 
can afford the duplication of administrative machinery involved 
in the present system. 

A very wholesome effect of the Anglo-Irish settlsment is that 
Ireland will get rid of that abominable pesf—the extreme Irish- 
American politician, whose interference in Irish affairs has been 
disastrous. In future, Ireland will know no more of him. His 
influence and power for mischief in America will be greatly dimin- 
ished, to tho relief of every sane and rational Irishman at home and 
abroad. In this connexion, it is strange that no municipal law 
seems to exist in America for punishing such savage publications 
as those of the Irish World. Now that the Free State has its 
representatives at Washington, a short statute which would prevent 
the production of such wicked cartoons as that mentioned at 
p. 361 would seem to be desirable. 

Before striking a balance sheet between England and Ireland 
for the period since the Union, it will be advisable for us to have a 
clear grip of the real potentialities of Ireland. The country is one 
of very limited extent and resources. The Romans, whose four 
centuries of occupation have been rightly stressed by Hilaire 
Belloc as the foundation of English greatness and character, were 
probably well advised not to touch it. 

A damp and somewhat enervating country, without minerals, 
it is far more suitable for grazing purposes than for tillage. 

Had Ireland been peopled by English exclusively, I conceive 
that it would have been mainly grazing ranches, with a population 
of perhaps never more than three or four millions of people. Any 
tillage farms would have been of the large culture pattern, with 
pgid hands to do the work. The surplus population Would have 
drifted to the English manufacturing towns or to U.S.A. or the 
Colories, < 
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As it was, the political conditions produced an obsession for 
small culture. It may be that there will be a reaction from the 
small culture system, and that there will be a reversion to larger 
farms, mostly used for grazing. 

The contiguity of the two islands is at once fortunate for both 
and unfortunate for both. “In one respect it is particularly un- 
fortunate for Ireland. Intellect, like beef, goes to the best: market. 
Quest of gain as well as the amenities and advantages of a great 
centre of learning and culture must make themselves felt. ‘The 
drain from Ireland to London is inevitable. Scores of Irishmen 
whose names are well known in literature, journalism and art 
make their homes in London. The law is inexorable. Edinburgh 
suffers in the same way, as do the provincial towns of England. 
Canada complains tlt New York takes a fierce toll of her best 
brains. The process, while beneficial to the world, hits the small 
place hard. In an Irish-speaking Ireland the export of intelléct 
would be greatly accelerated. It is some makeweight in the balance 
that England and Scotland also absorb a considerable number of 
Irish poor and uneducated classes. 

‘Mr. O’Hegarty, in his Victory of Sinn Fein, remarks: “ The 
average level of ability and intelligence in the present Dail is appall- 
ingly low.” I confess I do not agree with him. Though not con- 
scioug of it, he is suffering from a mental contrast with the days 
of the old Irish Parliament, in which men of the type of Grattan, 
Flood, Ponsonby and FitzGibbon made the halls resound with 
lofty eloquence. These days—when Ireland was relatively much 
more important than she is now, when a cultured and travelled, 
if tyrannical, aristocracy were the ruling power, when rhetoric 
was the great passport to fame—have gone for ever. The rule of 
a farming democracy may have many blessings and advantages 
for a people, but there is little glamour about its 

Let us strike a balance sheet between the countries. 

*There are some very heavy items to be placed against England. 
The delays in Catholic Emancipation and in the disestgblishment 
of the Church were great evils and great injustices. So also was 
the delay in the provision of a University which the Irish nation 
would work. For these things there is no excuse unless we reckon 
as such thé circumstance that toleration in religious matters hgs 
beqn everywhere of very recent growth. The delay in land reform 


is also a great blot upon the Union régime. - The problefx, however,. 
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was very complex, and it was inevitable that its final solution should - 
have penetrated slowly and with difficulty into the English mind— 
even many Irish leaders, including Butt and the Young Irelanders, 
never contemplated an Ireland from which landlordism as an 
institution would disappear. 

* As far back as 1837 Lord John Russell said : “ Your oppression 
taught them to hate you, your conceggions to brave you, you 
exhibited to them how scanty was the stream of your bounty and 
how full the tribute pf your fear.”! Every encouragement was 
given to turbulence, none to reason and loyalty. Catholic Eman- 
cipation required a threatened revolution, larid reform was the result 
of murder, intimidation and boycotting. Since the eighties, no 
doubt, the mood of a more democratic and enlightened England 
was different. But even within the last few years Mr. Lloyd George 
and his coalition cabinet, after jibbing at giving a twenty-six 
county area the fiscal control without which self-government is 
a mockery, yielded to political assassination. Ireland was the 
pawn in the English political game ; and streaks of liberalism and 
of coercion alternated in the legislation of the entire period.¢ 
*But the gravamen of the charge which Ireland justly brings 
against England is the Union itself. The passage of the measure, 
well-intentioned and theoretically just as it was, was achieved by 
questionable means. »The persistence in the Union long aftgr the 
junior partner had unmistakably expressed its desire to be free 
from it is a great blot upon British statesmanship.e The delay 
created the Ulster question, and the exasperation it produced led 
to the Rebellion and to the horrors of the Anglo-Irish “war.” 
That is a summary of Ireland’s heavy indictment against 
England. « 

British rule since the Union was never skis rab) though, up 
to the disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869, it was warped 
by the prejudices of the age. The seventies saw the beginning 
of another spirit. For the fifty years that preceded the Anglo- 
Trish Treaty of 1921, the legislation for Ireland at Westminster, 
though tardy for want of clearer comprehension, shows a record of 
State aid and beneficent work unequalled in any country in the 
world. 

4 In the balance sheet we must set down against Ireland a weari- 
some propaganda, s9 much of which was false. 


1 Speech of February, 1837. 
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The following allegations are false: that the rebellion of 1798 
was fomented to carry the Union ; that Pitt promised emancipation 
and broke his word ; that Ireland was overtaxed ; that the famine 
was direotly caused by British rule ; that Great Britain was wanting 
in its duty when the famine ocdurred; that Ireland languished 
under the Union ; that there was only one side and that the tenant’s 
side in the landlord ang tenant dispute; and finally that the 
Black and Tans “began it” in the discreditable episgdes that 
Irishmen call tho ‘“ Anglo-Irish War.” he resourceful Irish 
propagandists have placed England in the world pillory, the butt 
of all peoples who are delighted to excuse themselves for their 
own deficiencies by pointing to those of a nation that professed 
the réle of a champion of liberty. The Irish question was a great 
handicap to England in the Great War. . 

*The Irish revolution has more than its share of the paradoxes 
which, usually attend revolutions. The rebellion of 1916 ‘was 
instituted, with German aid, to bring about an Irish Republic. It 
failed. Its failure was its success. Had it succeeded, Ireland’s 
best, almost its sole market, would have been sadly shorn of its 
purchasing power ; Ireland would have been reduced to indigence. 
An Irish Republic, gained even without a German victory, would 
mean Ireland’s ruin. Ireland could never defend herself save at the 
cost,of a grushing taxation. Her young men could not enter the 
British Civil Service, as they do now in thousands; her young 
doctors could not practise with Irish degrees in Great Britain and the 
Colonies which, I am informed by an ex-President of the College of 
Surgeons, now receives 80 per cent. of them. Britain’s consular 
services would not be at Irishmen’s disposal, nor the British flag 
their protection. The Irish population in Great Britain would lose 
* their status, and become aliens. The hopeless, helpless, destitute 
little nation would probably relapse back into Mick Collins’ Gaelic 
State. 

*But. the failure of the rebellion brought a measure of political 
independence at which every sane and rational Irishman should 
rejoice... 

The Rebellion party of 1916 owed many of its adherents to the 
protest against partition. It aimed at one political unit. It has 
produced ‘%wo, the Free State, and Northern Ireland, which, for 
certain purposes at least, are certain to ba permanently separate 
and distinct. 
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Northern Ireland was opposed to the revolution as it was opposed 

to the Land League. It will lose nothing by the revolution and 
profit by it as much as any other part of the country, just as it pro- 
fited by land reform. When the financial relations between the 
countries are adjusted, it is certain that, as a matter of expediency, 
the Free State will escape a great portion if not all of the War 
Debt. It is inevitable that Northern Trejand must be treated with 
the like consideration. 
* The, Irish-Irelanders will see their hopes cruelly disappointed. 
They may succeed, with the strong hand, in forcing Ireland to 
become bilingual, but that will not prevent thé. penetration of English 
thought and culture.!» The artificial barrier that rested on national 
antipathy crashes to the ground when its foundation is removed. 
Broadcasting, the cinema, the growth of géneral education, un- 
obstructed by anti-English feeling, will have their inevitable 
redult. . Ireland can no more escape the educative influences of 
Western European civilization than she can escape the east wind 
that crosses both islands. The rebellion was fought to escape 
Anglicization (so-called). Anglicization (so-called) is now in full 
swing. . 

. In my opinion the real conquest of Ireland by England—a con- 
quest founded, if not upon a sentiment of affection, upon an acknow- 
ledged community of interests, and a free exchange of <deas—has 
begun. Trish-Ireland is dead.* Mr. O’Hegarty should call his 
book not The Victory of Sinn Fein, but The Defeat of Sinn 
Fein. 

+ By this I do not mean to imply that Ireland will become an Eng- 
lish shire. The gulf set by differences of religion and race will 
always remain. The old Faith will profoundly affect the philosophy 
and the character of the Irish people.. 

*The curious thing is that the Irish-Irelanders who frantically 
strive to make Ireland peculiarly favourably circumstanced for 
manufacturing indpstries forget that, if they should succeed, they 
would inevitably help a real Anglicizing process. English capitalists 
would swarm over, and in lieu of the old Anglo-Irish landed aristo- 
cracy, we should have an Anglo-Irish industrial aristocracy Sir 
Horace Plunkett, in advising the Irish people to stick to the land, 
ws the best of Irish-Irelanders. Incidentally, and fér the same 


1 This does not refer t® tho steps taken in Ireland to keep out dangeroug 
and stlacious literature, These deserve to succeed and will succeed. . 
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reason, he was the best friend the Catholic Church in Ireland 
ever had. 

The religious maniacs supported the revolution and shrove those 
that took part in it, with a religious object in view—the strengthen- 
ing of the Church and of morals. The revolution went near to 
ruining both and has unquestionably weakened both. 

* The respectable men of yo property who supported the revolution 
are sadly disappointed. They expected a general divjde. In- 
stead, they have handed themselves over to a stern Conservative 
state. , . 

+The Irish Protestants thought they would be ruined by self- 
government, just as they thought they would be ruined by the 
disestablishment of the Church, They are not ruined or likely to 
be ruined. For the time being; their position seems to be stronger 
than before, and Trinity College is receiving more Catholic students 
than before. A type of Irishman is being evolved who believes that 
co-operation of all sections for the advancement of the country is 
right and essential. , 

‘The visitor to the Irish Free State to-day will find the capital 
city displaying a luxury and extravagance unparalleled in any city 
of the same size in the world. Motor cars, well-attended horse 
races, theatres and cinemas, great consumption of alcohol, all 
the indicia of wealth are there.‘ ‘The revolutionary surge has 
brought from the depths to the surface a host of army generals 
and officials who display their newly acquired affluence in the 
most approved British games and ways. There is every sign of 
wealth and there still is much wealth in the country. , 

* But let him go further aficld and probe beneath the surface of 
things, and he will find disquieting symptoms. The country for 
thirty years before the Free State régime had been making 
big profits by its export trade, the volume of which greatly 
exceeded its imports. To-day this is reversed, and the Free State 
is importing more than she is exporting—to the tune of £20 millions 
a year or thereabouts. The people are emigrating as fast as they 
can—for the year ending June 30, 1925, 25,440 persons (the 
full quota) emigrated from the Free State to the United States 
alone. The ¢ railways of Ireland, now amalgamated into one system, 
are almost” bankrupt, and no preference or ordinary dividends 
have been paid for the year 1924-25. A .wet season produced 
a, partial famine in the West of Ireland in the wintefof 1924-25, 
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and it was announced on the part of the Government—which was 
collecting some £25 millions per annum in taxation—that the 
Government was merely spending money to keep the people alive 
and that the Government could not relieve all the distress. . 

* The reasons for this economic depression are two. First, the 
purchasing power of England has been greatly reduced by her 
vast efforts in the war. Second, the mass of the country, en- 
couraged to regard a political change as a release from toil, are 
averse from toil. + 

+ These conditions are, in my opinion, of a temporary character, 
The logic of facts, as well as the intense and ‘patriotic desire of the 
Free State leaders to justify themselves, must prevail. The people 
will learn that in work—and not in the political change—lies their 
salvation. In the course of a few’ years, I Should expect to see 
the country brought to as high a Jevel of organization as it was when 
disturbed by the revolution. I should also expect to see a great 
improvement in the character of the people, no longer befogged 
by the fumes of politics, and, as moral improvement brings material 
improvement in its train, I should expect a material improvement 
as well, if other conditions allow. + 

‘ The other conditions depend, not upon Ireland or Ireland’s will, 
but upon England’s progress. Some writers—of whom, Dean 
Inge is the chief—think that England, for one reason or, the agher, 
is on the downgrade, and will dwindle in the course of a century 
or two to a country of fifteen millions or thereabouts. Believing, 
as I do, that the two islands are economically linked together as 
closely as if there was no strip of water separating them, it would 
seem to follow—if this gloomy prophecy be right—that both 
Treland and England reached their respective zeniths at the end 
of the Great War. Let us trust, however, that the prophecy will 
not be fulfilled. + 

+ It is doubtful if the Free State will ever be as happy and joyous 
as old Ireland was under the British régime, when we enjoyed, 
to use the words of Madame de Staél, “ the happy hours when we 
were 80 miscrable.”” We were then in the centre of the stage, with 
the lights full upon us. We had the sympathy of everybody. We 
were a source of glee to England’s enemies, of confutation to her 
admirers. Our woes, self-inflicted to a large extent, were almost the 

* staple of conversation and of writing in every country under the 

sun. °We aff now reduced to the chorus, a small unit among the 
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small units of the world. ‘Living in the freest country in the world, 
we loved the fighting for freedom, with all its ups and downs, ita 
thrills, its laughable episodes. Alas, the fight is over, and with it 
our daily pabulum of excitement. We gazed with wonder at our 
statesmen who made Westminster Hall resound with our wrongs ; 
their successors in the Dail, nearer to-our view, excite neither sur- 
prise nor admiration. We believed in our super-eminent genius 
and prevailed on other peoples to take us at our own valuation? 
A more correct appraisement of our own values, though salutary, is 
a very painful process. ‘It is doubtful if our presence at the 
table of the League of Nations is a fair equivalent for the real 
world influence which we exerted, when to the number of 103, 
we sat in the Parliament at Westminster.’ 
“While the Irish pedple are facing their problems in a spirit of 
sober courage and hope, there is some regret for the old happy 
days, when their dreams were peopled by the fairies of illusién, 
of grievance, and of self-deception. 

The tragedy of the Union was that it inaugurated an era of 
illusion ; the blessing of the Treaty is that it inaugurates a period 
of disillusion. - 
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HERTHA AYRTON, 1854-1923. 
A MEMOIR. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 
Wh Itstrations. One Volume. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Mrs. Ayrton shares with her old friend, Mme. Curie, the honour 
of being the first among the rapidly increasing band of women 
who have achieved real distinction in the scientific world. Her 
researches in connexion with the Electric Arc, the formation of 
sand-ripples, and the remarkable “ Ayrton Fan” are well-known 
and the value of her work was recognized by the Royal Society in 
the award of the Hughes Medal in 1906. Indeed, had the Charter 
allowed it, there is little doubt that Mrs. Ayrton would have been 
the first woman Fellow of that distinguished body. 

The interest, of Mrs. Ayrton’s life is by no means limited to her 
scientific attainments. Born of humble Jewish parents of the 
name of Marks, she carved out a career for herself in very difficult 
circumstances. The task of supporting her family leff little time 
for education, and her life was a hard struggle until, helped by 
discriminating friends, she went to Girton at the age of twenty-two. 
Her remarkable ability was earl recognized in literary circl@s, 
and among the many interesting people with whom she came jn 
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contact were Madame de Bodichon, Prof. Darmesteter, Prof. J. R. 
Green and George Eliot. The famous novelist is believed to have 
drawn a picture of Hertha Marks in the character of Mirah in 
“Daniel Deronda.” 

The marriage to Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., took place in 1885, and 
from then onwards his wife was free to devote to the scientific 
studies she loved such time as she could spare from domestic and 
social duties. Her step-daughter became Mrs. Israel Zangwill, her 
own daughter Mrs. Gerald Gould, and all the family relations were of 
the happiest type. Prof. Ayrton died in 1908; during the follow- 
ing years his widow was much occupied with the Suffrage mcvement, 
and later on with her anti-gas invention Curing the Great War 
known as the “ Ayrton Fan.” She died in 1923, beloved and 
admired by all who knew her. 


A STUDY OF THE OCEANS. 
By JAMES JOHNSTONE, D.Sc. 


PROFESSOR OF OCEANOGRAPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
Avrnor or “THe MrcHanism or Lire.” 


One Volume. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Our present knowledge of the physical geography of the ocean 
is only about one century old. During this period most Sf the 
great voyages of exploration that had physical and biological 
objects, rather than purely geographical ones, have been made. 
Nevertheless the old voyagers, even of classical times, did actually 
investigate the physics and biology of the ocean, even though they 
were mainly concerned with finding new routes across the sea. 
Thus the discovery of the monsoons in the Arabian Sea was made 
by Roman sailors during the first century of the Empire and applied 
to avoiding interference by Arab traders. 

In this volume the author first deals in a simple and lucid manner 
with the various theories as to the origin of the earth and the 
formation of the oceans in remote geological ages. He then treats 
of the classical geography of the ocean and from ancient maps 
shows how the original conception that the habitable world com- 
prised only the lands around the Mediterranean was gradually 
abandoned. The various voyages undertaken to discover the 
extent of the oceans and the~existence of other lands are next 
described and finally chapters are devoted to the circuncpolar regions 
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and to the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. In these such 
subjects as coral islands, the continental shelf, the deeps of the 
ocean and the geology of the ocean boundaries and islands are 
simply treated. 

The subject has not been dealt with solely from the physical 
standpoint, as due prominénce is given to the human, political 
and economic aspects. Thus the great Portuguese voyages from 
1511 onwards were finaficed by the bankers of Rome, Florence, 
Lombardy and Germany. The circumnavigation of thesworld by 
Magellan led to @ controversy as to the sovereignty of the high 
seas which has lasted until our own days. The origin of the human 
race and the influenée of the ocean on man’s various migrations, 
by which the early civilizations spread over the face of the earth, 
form one of the many interesting features of the book. Ocean 
discovery has an cxtraordinasy fascination for most people and 
the author has feotnial a volume of more than usual interest, 
showing how the oceans of the earth have profoundly affected the 
evolution of the human raco. 


THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF POETRY. 
AN EXAMINATION IN THE LIGHT OF CROCE’S 
ESTHETIC. 


By A. E. POWELL (Mrs. Dodds). 
Sometime Wittiam Nosty Feriow ov Liverroor Universtry. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Romanticism in literature is a quality of frequent occurrence, 
and towards the close of the eighteenth century a particular form 
emerged from which there developed an explicit conception of 
poetry. Upon this form of romanticism a coherent theory of the 
poet’s function was based which exercised great influence on English 
postic creation and criticism during most of the nineteenth century. 
But then there appeared a new school of thought which insisted 
that the Romanticé had not said the last word on the subject, and 
after a period of hesitation a new comprehensive theow of art was 
evolved and found expression in the Aisthetic of Benedetto Croce. 

After presenting the reader with the main features of the romantic 
view of poetry, and contrasting it with a similar exposition, of 
Croce’s theqry, the Author discussts in detail the work of six great 
English Romantics—Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, De Quineey, 
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Shelley and Keats. A careful study of the influences which fostered 
or modified the development of romanticism in each writer leads 
to conclusions which are compared with the ssthetic doctrine of 
Croce. In the last chapter certain difficulties in Croce’s teaching 
are formulated, which seem to militate against complete acceptance 
of his solution of the xsthetic problem, gnd if the book ends some- 
what inconclusively the author’s sincerity of purpose and inde- 
pendence of judgment are abundantly nfinifested. 


A HISTORY OF THE LONDON “” 
HOSPITAL. 


By E. W. MORRIS. 
Hovusz Govirnor. ° 


Revised and largely rewritten. With new Illustrations. 
S Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Many years have passed and many important events have 
occurred in the life of the London Hospital since the first appear- 
ance of this interesting book. Mr. Morris, who was Secretary to 
the Hospital when he wrote it, is still there in the capacity of 
House Governor, and he has now continued the History and brought 
it up to date. The remarkable work of the Hospital during the 
Great War is described, and the recent developments in organiza- 
tion and system are indicated. The result is to depict a marVellous 
career of continuous progress, based on the untiring difort# and 
corporate spirit of all concerned. ‘A specially valuable feature in 
this new edition is the inclusion of a series of short biographies of 
all the voluntary staff during the last 200 years. The compilation 
of these biographies has been no light task, and they cannot fail 
to interest all who are associated with the Hospital. An entirely 
new series of photographs has been specially taken for the work, 
in order that the different: phases of Hospital life may be adequately 
illustrated. 


ON THE EAVES OF THE WORLD. 


: By. REGINALD FARRER. 
A New Edition. With Illustrations and Map. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


These two volumes, describit® the late Mr. Reginald Farrer’s 
ad~entures on the Tibetan-Kansu Border in 1914-1915, in the 
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interests of forestry and horticulture, were published during the 
war and had an enthusiastic reception. Sir Francis Younghusband 
said, “‘ This book will be the envy of travellers—of those who have 
seen the wonders they long to describe, but whose pens lie ineffectual 
in their hands when they return to their own country.” 

Tt was not, however, yntil the appearance in 1921 of “The 
Rainbow Bridge ’—the volume containing the second portion of 
Mr. Farrer’s tale—that the full significance of his importance as 
a master of style came to be recognized. The Times Literary 
Supplement called the book “ A classic of travel,” and The M orning 
Post satd, ‘There can be no denying that Mr. Farrer was one of 
the great masters of English prose.” By that time “On the Eaves 
of the World” was out of print and ever since then widespread 
and continuous requests have been received for a new edition. 
In response to these, it has been decided to reissue the work in its 
original format. 

These volumes, and “‘ The Rainbow Bridge ” give a gay running 
account of the vie intime of the essential China, well calculated 
to reach the heart of the general reader. At the same time the 
books are full of the most alluring descriptions of wild plants and 
adventures in search of them among upland fastnesses. 


FICTION. 


PREM. 
A TALE OF MODERN INDIA, 
By H. K. GORDON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


In @ foreword to this remarkable book, Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
writes: “Of the many Sen cians of them excellent—dealing 
with Indian life which I have read in recent years, I regard ‘ Prem ’ 
as holding “the first place. It is in every way a genuine book, 
up to date and true to life, showing close observation and accurate 
description of the real India—the India of the masses, of whom 
so little is known to people in England. - 

“The portraiture of rural life and environment in the Ganges 
Valley, where the scene is laid, displays a photographic acouracy, 
coloured by an appreciative imagirmtion ; while the subtle attenfpts 
to inooulaté the simple but credulous masses with the doctrjes 
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of Bolshevism and anarchy under the guise of religion and national- 
ism have been analysed with rare skill and truth. 

“The book will give every one who reads tt a true and vivid 
impression of the India of to-day.” 


THE BLUE POPPY. 
By C. E. BAINES. 
Avurnor or “Tae Down Tram,” Etc. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a combined adventure and detective story, staged partly 
in the Balkans and partly in the East End of London, with plenty 
of thrills and one first-class surprise. 

An Irish journalist of faintly doubtful reputation discovers that 
a certain new Balkan state of unlocated geographical position, 
known as Serbonia, has become the head-quarters of the enemies 
of England. In it there has been conceived the brilliant idea of 
slowly destroying the great British nation by a subtly applied 
narcotic poison. Before the journalist can pass on this discovery 
to Downing Street the Balkan state is on his track. He is nearly 
murdered in England, kidnapped and taken to the Balkans, but 
escapes with a doctor friend, and finally reaches home again in 
safety. There the scene is set in Poplar, where the ‘‘ blue poppy ” 
imported from Balkan fields is converted into a form in whieh ita 
narcotic poison can be administered to the unconscious publio 
-—a secret which even the journalist had not penetrated, simple 
though it was in view of the habits of our people. Once more in 
her history, the old country manages to ‘“ muddle through,” but 
only after further kidnappings and hairbreadth escapes of the 

* principal actors in thedrama. The story is admirably worked out 
with great ingenuity, and goes with a Swing from start to finish. 


THE UNCHARTED SEA. - 
By STEPHEN KINGHALL (Etienne). 
Crown 8vd. 78. 6d. net. 


The uncharted sea is fhat of Love; on which Lou, the pretty wife 
of Arthur Brown, a Hong-Kong>captain of industry, and George, 
the, Navigation Officer of H.M.S. Plymouth, embark, although 
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they never meant to start on such a voyage and do their best to 
turn back. Atan early stage in its course, progress is interrupted by 
George having to go*with his Squadron to Singapore, where trouble 
is brewing, while Lou makes good resolutions at home in Hong- 
Kong about not disliking her husband too much. But in Hong- 
Kong also industrial troubles develop and the Squadron returns 
to watch events during a general strike. Officers and bluejackets 
are landed, and the sitiviation becomes dangerous. At a critical 
moment George rescues Lou fram an infuriated mob, aad having 
faced death together, the lovers resolve to launch out boldly into 
the “‘uicharted sea.” George determines to sacrifice his career 
and to take Lou away from her repulsive husband at all costa; 
but the husband is killed by the strikers on that same critical day 
and a scandal is averted. 

An entertaining, yxtily written story about people who while 
anxious to keep the Ten Commandments but know little about 
the power of their own emotional possibilities. Mr. King-Hall 
writes, with a gay worldly wisdom that can be serious without 
being solemn and his pictures of European and native Hong-Kong, 
and ‘life in a post-war Navy are excellent. 


SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER. 
By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 


Autor or “ Tar Brack Oow,” ‘A RoMANGE OF THE Simp,” ETC. 


Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


It is sad that Mrs. Skrine did not live to see the great pleasure 
her last and most popular novel has given to a large number of 
people. In its original form this beautiful and moving story of 
a saint in the modern world has run through five impressions in 
a few months, and the publishers are encouraged to think that 
the cheaper" price at which it is now offered will bring it within 
the reach of a much wider cirele of admirers. 


. 3 4 
“A very beautiful book—one which it is a great privilege to read. We 
hope that all who can will read ‘ Shepherd Easton’s Daughter,’ not only for 
its beauty of style and character drawing, and interest, and influence, but 
because all these powers of workmanshjp are covéred and controlled by its 
overmastering, purpose—-the very rhre one in modern novels—of revealing 
the irresistible attractivenesa of the spiritual Bide of life.’ —Church Times; 
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SOME RECENT AND STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


Anne Dovanas Sepawick The Encounter. Adrienne Toner 
CuTHBERT BAINES The Down Train 
GuorGcE A. BIRMINGHAM - The Seething Pot 
H. H. Catron The Ways of dunc. The Mind.of Mark 
A. M. CoaswELu Ermytage and the Curate 


DorotHEa ConyErs 
The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl, Peter’s Pedigree 


OswaLp H. Davis Smite the Rock. Soft Goods 
Maj-Gen. L. C. DUNSTERVILLE And Qbey ? 
J. M. Faranern 3 Moonfleet 


E, M. Forster 
A Passage to India. A Room with a View. Howards End 
The Longest Journcy. Where Angels Fear to Tread 


L. C. Hoparr The Silken Scarf. The Paper Moon 
Viota Mzyneiy Young Mrs.’Cruse 
J. Cranstoun Nevin The Gates are Open 
Dorotuy Rawson Bear-Leadera 
Forrest Rei. The Gentle Lover. Following Darkness 
FRANE SAVILE Utter Happiness 
Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK The Beryl Stones 
Evetyn Suarp Young James 
Mary J. H. Sxrme . 


Billie’s Mother. Tho Black Cow. A Romanco of the Simple 


GERTRUDE SPINNy 
Amanda Lightfoot. The Painted Castle. Much Delusion 


ALan SULLIVAN The Birthmark 
Legnarp Wooxr. The Village in the Jungle. The Wise Virgins 
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A SPEAKER'S COMMENTARIES. 


By the Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, VISCOUNT ULLS- 
- WATER, 
SPRARER oF THE House oF Commons, 1905-1921. 
Two Vols. With Illustrations. 2nd Impression. 36s. net. 


“Lord Ullswator's anecdotes are not limited to his Parliamentary reminis- 
concos. As travollor and spo?tsman, no less than aa a barrister in early life, 
ho has acquirod a golden hoard of josts.""—The Times. 

“ Innumorablo good things in a book full of human nature,”’—The Morning 
Post. 

“While he tells us of momentous things, it is his anecdotes and the funny 
storics ho has heard in tk Lobby or on tho Torrace that remain and amuse 
us best of all. With two his book bubbles and ovorflows.”"—Daily News. 

“ Quito apart from ¢thoir political importance, which is great, they aro 
packod with good stories. He has known every ono prominent in English lifo 
for tho last generation.”—Daily Mail. 4 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 
1902 to 1919 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 
21s. net. 


“A most ontortuining and diverting book.”’—Spectator, 

“ This is p truly delightful book, the work of one who was an Ambassador 
in the ‘Arts (especially literaturo) as woll as in Policy.”—Morning Post. 

“Full of good things and will intorest a wide public.”"—Daily Mail. 

“ Thero are few books of memories that leave upon tho mind so strong an 
impression of persisting vitality and grasp of affairs as this last from the pen 
of Sir Renneli Rodd.”"——Daily Telegraph. 

“Tho part of tho book which deals with Italy, before, during, and after 
tho war ia admirable.’'"—Empire Review. 


SEVENTY SUMMERS. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


° AUTHOR oF “ JAPAN AND HER CoLonizs,"” To. 
Two Vols. Demy 8v0. With Portraits. 32s. net. 


“A lively book, full of shrewd comments and a sort of jorpus sagacity, 
and should be widely read both here and_in America.”—Morning Post, 

“ Among the best autobiographies of the autumn, if not of the year, is 
that of tho veteran historian, journalist, traveller and diplomat, - Poultney 
Bigelow.” —Daily Chronicle. ey - 

“You would have to go fer to find a more entertaining, candid, not to say 
indiscreet, personal memoir than ‘ Soventy Summers.’ "—Truth, : 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1798-1924. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES O'CONNOR, K.C., 
Lorp Justice or ArreaL 1s Inevanp, 1918-1924. 
Two Vols. Demy 8v. 36s. net. & 24-12-60 


“ Full of brilliant character sketches of tif’ men who played the leading 
parta in the troublous times of which he has givgn us so sane and lucid, and, 
withal, so fascinating an account.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“He has written the boldest and savest account of his country that has 
been produced in our time or perhaps in any time.''—Mr. St. Joun ERVIND 
in the Daily Mail. . ae 

“The publication of this book is a matter of gwat historical and social 
importance. As & lawyer Sir James O'Connor stands in the very front rank, 
and few Irishmen of his time havo possessod a contemplative power so deep 
and @ vision so keen.’’~-Quarterly Review. 


THE DIPLOMATIC: RELA IONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND‘U.S.A. 
By RB. B. MOWAT, M.A. . 


Fextow or Corpus Crnristt Conran, Oxronp. AuTHor:or ‘A History 
or Eurorgesan Dirtomacy, 1815-1914,” “ Tue DérLOMACY OF 
NAvoLeon,” ETC. 

One Vol. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

“The whole book forms a very valuable study in the history of foreign 
policy.’"—Nation. 

“A thorough, interesting and authoritative book.”"—Daily News. 

“Tt ia no small literary achiovement to have taken such a subject*as this 
and to have made of it a narrative ao full of life and colour, se juéoy with 
human intorost. Mr. Mowat succeeds admirably in preserving @ judicial 
viewpoint as between the two nations.”—New York Times. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT AND AIMS. 
By C. T. MILLIS, M.I.Mech.E. 


Princrpay oF THE Borovan Ponyrecanic InstirurE, 1892-1922. 
Créwn 8v0. 68. net. 


The publication of this book by a well-known and agtive worker 
in the cause of technical education is of particular interest just now, 
when the questions contained in it are receiving attention by the 
Balfour Committee, the Board of Education’s Consultative Com- 
mittee, and the recent Committee set up by the Boards of Education 
and Trade. 


‘Mr. Millis’ book is a distinct contribution to the discussion of questiona 
dich are bound to be much to the fore in the coming reconstruction of our 
idéaa both educational and industrial.”—Naturs. 
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TELL ME ANOTHER 


By the Most Hon: THE MARQUESS OF ABERDEEN AND 
TEMATIR, K.T. . 


Third Impr-ssion. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tt would seem that all the Sest Scots stories come from Aberdeen, judg- 
ing from the number and quality of them in ‘Tell Me Another,’ "— Daily 
Newwa. 

“Scotland haa no more entertaining raconteur than Lord Abe~een. His 
book is a choice mixture of good yarns.” —John O’London’s Weekly. 

“Lord Aberdeen knows meny good stories and is an excellent racontour. 
The storiés are so arranged as to be useful for speakers seoking apt illustra- 
tions to argument or cheerful sallies to brighton their after-dinner oratory.”* 
—New Statesman. 


: CONVTRY. HOMESPUN. 


By CAROLI“*E MARRIAGE (‘ Countrywoman ”’). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Milas Marriage loves the country and sces the country, although she lives 
there; that is what makes her work so richly and peculiarly charming.” — 
Manchester Guardi'n, 

“A delightful volume of essays on tho amenities of country life.”"— Weekly 
Dispatch, 

“Miss Caroline Marriage seems to have taken Pascal's advico in both 
sonses. Sho leads a country life, and also the life of tho spirit. And through- 
out a longish book of shortish essays she sows a sced sprung from intelligent 
and unpretentious culture.”’"—Liverpool Post. 


’A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS. 
AND OTHER GHOST STORIES. 
By Dr. M. R. JAMES. 
Provost or Eron Corurcn. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ Not since Lytton wrote ‘The Haunted and the Hauntors’ havo we had 
such a foast of delightful horrors.”"-—Morning Post. 

“One of the most refreshing fireside books a jaded reader can wish for.""—~ 
Spectator. 

“Tho brand is happily the samo as of yore—a blond of authentic scholarly 
lore with tho presentation of bizarre, supernatural events happening to ordi- 
nary poople amid the ordinary pursuits of lifo.”—Bookman. 


Dr. JAMES’S other Books. 


GHOST ‘STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 5s. net. 
MORE GHOST STORIES. : 5s. net. 
A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS. - 4s, 6d. net. 


THE FIVE JARS. With Ilustrations. 6s. net. 
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THE FIGHT FOR EVEREST :, 1924. 


By Lieut.-Col. E.. F. NORTON, D.S.0,; and other Members 
of the Expedition. ¢ : 
With eight coloured plates from draryings by Mr. T. G. Somer- 
vell, numerous other full-page illystrations and @ magni- 
ficent new map. Medium 8yo 25s. net. 


“ It is an important addition to the literature of exploratior, while for, the 
general refder the story of these thrillfng exploits in the high Himalaya is 
one of extraordinary fascination.””—TIilustrated Eéndon News. 

“How a new record was established by Col. Norton and Mr. Somervell, 
and how later Mr. Mallory and Mr. Irvine passed higtfer still and disappeared 
into the unknown are only the outstanding episodes in @ story which is full 
of incidents revealing the spirit of dogged determination which characterized 
ali the members of the expedition.” —Field. * 

“Tt is enough to say that the book is worthy &* g subjeat. The whole 
production is of a very high order,”—New Statesm in, 

“The thre books dealing with the three Everest *“peditions have, we are 
inclined to believe, a far finer literary quality than most stories of travel and 
oxpforation. ... In all three cases the narratives Lave been inspired 
by the magnitude of the task that was being attempted. The result hag 
been on each occasion a volume that can be rightly deseribesLas ‘ fascinating.’ 
—The Statesman (Calcutta). 

“ ¥ven to those who are femilier with all that has been published in print 
or portrayed on the screen there will be much that is new in this inspiri 
’ narrative of the expedition and in the extraordinarily interesting technical 

- soctions appended to it. It is @ splendid record of ~a splendid effort.” — 
Daily Maal. 3: : 

“This volume is a worthy successor to the two’ previous works, The 
illustrations are magnificent. Were nothing more ever done, thse nin have 
written & new chapter in adventure—history."”"—Spectator. . 

"Tt is no disparagement of the leaders of the two former expeditions to say 
that Colonel Norton at least equals them in his description’ of the country 
and in his narrative of things done. The volume is like its predecessors, 
richly illustrated, and has for the firat time eight plates in colour, The map 
is a beautiful piece of cartography.”’—~Geographical Journal. 

“ The history of mountaineering contains no finer series of works than those 
which deal with tho attempts of the last four years to reach the highest point 
in the world, the summit of Mount Everest.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Uniform with the above. 
THE ASSAULT ON’ MOUNT-EVEREST 
eee ge 19: 
By Brig.-Gen. The’ Hon. C. G. BRUCE, and other’ Members 
~ of the Mount Everest Expedition. , 
With 33 full-page illustrations and 2 Maps Medium 8vo. 
—.* 25s. net. — 
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